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“"Pink Tooth Brush’ — 
o thats why my smile has grown so dull!” 


Protect your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firmer 


Gry 


and your teeth sparkling with 


I Pr A NA That dull, dingy, dreary smile—it 


can't be yours! Why, yours was the 
AND M ASS AGE smile that had such magic—yours 
were the brightest of bright, spar- 
kling teeth! What happened— 
‘ a who's at fault? 
i & sy Mf %, You, dear lady, you alone are to blame. You saw that 
' warning tinge of ‘pink’ on your tooth brush. You 





knew it meant trouble. You knew the step you ought 
to take—the step that, as an intelligent and sen- 
sible person, you're going to take—right now! 

You're too wise and too lovely to go on taking 
chances with the beauty of your smile. So see your 
dentist—and see him today. And when he tells you 
how to help guard ‘against pink tooth brnsh,”’ fol- 
low his advice. This time if he suggests the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage, get [pana at your 
drug store and get it promptly. 


Protect Your Smile Against 
‘‘Pink Tooth Brush“’ 


O ONE can ignore “‘pink tooth brush” and es- 

cape trouble! True, it’s only a warning—a dis- 
tress signal from ailing gums. But when you see it 
—see your dentist immediately. You may not be in for 
serious trouble, but find out the truth. Usually, 
however, it simply means gums robbed of work by 
our modern soft and creamy foods. His advice will 
probably be, “‘more action for lazy gums—more 
work,”’ and very often, ‘the healthful stimulation of 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage.” 

For Ipana with massage is especially designed to 
help the health of your gums as well as to clean 
your teeth. Each time you clean your teeth, massage 
a little extra Ipana into your gums. As circulation 
is increased within the gum walls, gums tend to 
become firmer, healthier-—more resistant to trouble. 

Don't gamble with your smile! Get a famous and 
economical tube of Ipana Tooth Paste at your drug 
gist’s. Start today—make Ipana and massage your 
daily, common-sense dental health routine. Help 
keep your smile as attractive as it should be! 
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try THE New PD. D. tootn 


For more effective gum massagé 


more thorough cleansing, ask yout 





gist for the new D.D. Tooth Br 


f IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Invitation 
to pause...refresh 










acre "Gora-Cole” cold... ice-cold... 


pre-cooled in your refrigerator, 








ee 


¥ 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


There’s no place like home for the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold “Coca-Cola” It adds to relaxation what ; 


relaxation always needs...pure, wholesome refreshment. | 
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O LONGER need winter limit your family’s 
diet. Now, all the delicious ripe foods of 
spring, summer, or fall are right at your finger tips. You 
.and with 


can get them at any time, anywhere, in cans.. 


remarkable economy. 


Here is the reason: Foods used for canning are packed 
when they are most plentiful. Just when they are at 
their best, they are rushed to nearby canneries and sealed 


into cans before they have a chance to lose any of their 


y rig 
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delicious, fresh wholesomeness. The modern, scientific 
method of seal-cooking the food in the can conserves the 


vitamins and food minerals in high degree. 


Enjoy a healthful, varied diet all year ’round. Go to 
your neighbourhood grocer today and see the amazing 
selection of delicious, fresh-canned foods he has for you 
to choose from. American Can Company, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Toronto. American Can Company, Ltd., 


Vancouver. 
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COMPLETE NOVEL 
The Strumpet Sea. Ben Ames Williams 63 


FICTION 
The Other Brother (serial) 
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TTT IT’S VERY seldom that manuscript-ridden often, believe me, that a father and daughter 
TT editors get excited about the stories they read. appear In consecutive issues of a big magazine. 
HAMAR So often there’s a catch somewhere. A novel Mr. Theodore Roberts is now living in Ottawa. 
HT HHI plot will be poorly written. A well-told story 
EEE : —“0-T t . ° 
i PT , FICT ION READERS know too well ot the 
1 Hitt iil found “The Other Brother” a really exciting flirtatious goings-on of pretty youngsters, and 
| Hi Hy experience to read. It’s a of the ensuing heart-burnings of devoted 
1 HI distinguished novel with an mothers. Anne Hall, this month, shows you 
| | intensely dramatic story, what happens to a father when his daughter 
and will appear in book makes a fool of herself. You'll recognize life 
form this spring. First, of itself in “The First Orchid” . . . Sheila 


course, it begins publication 
in Chatelaine. I know you’re 
going to enjoy knowing 
Everett, the shy, backward 
and “difficult” brother, and 





Theodore Goodridge !ony, the gallant and gay. 
Roberts Alison is a penetrating 


study of modern girlhood. 
i 
| 


will have a doubly hackneyed theme. But | 


And thousands of women will see themselves, 
perhaps, in Mrs. Marbury—so efficient in 
public, so bemused in private. So anxious to do 
her utmost for her two sons—so conscious of her 
failure to reach them. <And I can promise you 
that its excellence continues to the very last 
chapter. 

We make magazine history, too, this month, 
with a complete novel by the world-famous Ben 
Ames Williams. ‘The Strumpet Sea’”’ is a 
thrilling story of a beautiful girl who sailed last 
century for the glamorous South Sea Islands, to 
live with her missionary parents. Too late, she 
found that they were dead, and she herself 
trapped in a drama of compelling interest. Your 
husband, too, will enjoy “The Strumpet Sea.” 

There’s a particular interest attached to the 
unusual story, “‘ Perfect Lady,” as its author, 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts, is one of the 
best-loved of Canadian authors, and cousin to 
Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, whose beautiful 
prose has often appeared in Chatelaine. More- 
over there’s a vivid story scheduled for next 
month by another member of this distinguished 
family. March Chatelatne will bring “The Dress 
with the Blue Flowers,” by Dorothy Roberts 
Leisner, daughter of Theodore Roberts, It isn’t 
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Ge raghty, who Ww rote “‘ Hollywood Back Door,” 
is the wife of a well-known Hollywood writer 
and gives you further angles on actual life 

. G. E. Valentine speaks of his own experi- 
ence in his confession, “Escaped, One School- 
teacher.”” I should like to hear reactions from 
our teachers, as well as parents, on this article. 
Has he some justification for his attitude? Can 
anything be done about it? 

But even as I touch on the high lights of this 
February issue, March fea- 
tures are tugging at my 
mind. *‘Baby Doctor,” our 
leading short story, has 
been bought by Hollywood 
for a feature film in 1939, 
in our campaign for safe 
driving, comes a remarkable 
short story by the Canadian 
writer, Frederick Edwards 
— “Accident.” James 
Ben Ames Williams Wedgwood Drawbell, who 

caused such an uproar some 
time back with his question, “What did your 
husband give up for marriage?” believes that 





men don’t want clever wives . . . and proves 
it, to his own satisfaction, at any rate. All in all, 
the March Chatelaine is going to be crammed 
with vital interest. And, moreover, an enchant- 


ing and mischievous baby grins from the front 
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Sunlight glowed in Tony's gold-brown skin and tousled 
hair. “He's just too darn handsome,” thought Everett. 


VERETT walked along in the stream of students 
under the elms of College Avenue with a sense of 
isolation that two graduate years had made 

increasingly familiar, but not increasingly pleasant. 
Yet there was a smile on his lips, a smile half-shy, half- 
eager, that lit his eyes and touched his mouth and was 
wholly at variance with the reserve of his manner. For 
he liked this walk between classes. For these brief 
moments he was not the president’s son, he was just 
one of the herd, patterned by freshman caps and 
lettered sweaters and a universal air of blasé boredom 
to be alike. Whereas in fifty feet more he must, by a 
simple act, be cut off from them as surely as if a cleaver 
had fallen between: in another fifty feet he must turn 
through the gap in the barberry hedge and start up the 
long curving path to his home. 

He looked at the house now: a naked pile of bald 


vellow brick on a rise of ground; not 


even the fact of its 
being the president’s home could alter its status as the 
ugliest house on the campus. It was known to the 
students as The Yellow Peril. Automatically he glanced 
to see what was hanging on its backyard clothesline. 
Only dish towels, thank heaven. It was amazing that 
with all his mother’s care for “thet position,” she never 
seemed to realize that a pair of pink pants floating in 
the presidential backyard breeze did not do, 

He turned into the gap in the hedge, conscious that 
instantly all the loose-jointed minds around him becam« 
articulate with the same thought: there goes the 


Marbury boy—no, not Tony, of course; the other one. 





The smile on his mouth became a little fixed as he 
proceeded up the walk. The university might at least 
have planted some shrubs for a person to walk behind. 
But along that long winding walk there was nothing; 
just those stately elms over him, making him feel like a 
darn choirboy. 

A streak of yellow sweater and dirty white slacks 
leaped the hedge: his brother Anthony, wholly uncon- 


toc 


scious of the elms, his yellow hair in a huddle, one 
sticking through a hole in his sneakers. He yelled, 
“Hi!” at Everett, ran lightly up the presidential lawn, 
shied his notebook onto the presidential steps, and with 
a beckoning sweep of his arm disappeared around the 


house. Certainly Tony wasn’t afflicted by being the 


CLARISSA 
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president’s son; but then Tony was—Tony, the darling 
of the senior class and as uninhibited as a puppy. 
Everett’s smile became real, and his step quickened. 
The stolid house was already aware of Anthony’s 
presence; from the side porch came the sound of the old 
phonograph wailing the Last Round-Up. The record 
had a place where it stuck on “Git along, little dogie,” 
and it hit it now, the recurrent phrase drawing him 
like a magnet. Would it be just Tony, or a gang of 
Tony’s friends? There were such quantities of Tony’s 
friends, and they ignored Everett as cheerfully and 
unconsciously as if he were an elm. He rounded the 
corner—and would have turned back, but Anthony saw 
him, called, “Hi, Eve!” and the sunlight was splintered 


by the vellow are of his beckoning arm. “Come and 


, ° > : , ° 
meet the girl friend,” waving at nobody tn parti ular. 


‘** Alison—Eve. And have some cocoanut cake. This isa 


committee meeting. The Committee for the Eleven 
O’Clock Resuscitation of Stomachs.” 

Everett identified the only unknown girl on the porch 
and bowed, re ilizing that he should bs able to Say, 
“Hi, Alison! H’yu?” and feeling stiff in consequence. 
He looked into clear grey eyes, and had the pleasant 
llusion that they really saw him. A bright scarlet 
mouth smiled, and a low voice « d, ** Eve?” 

“Yeah,” said Anthony re Ad Anthony 
Devereux Marbury. A.D.\M. $ Iv. he’s Eve. 
You remember Eve, inted to 
acquire knowledge? but no 
I’m too big. Tre: \ He’ | thre 
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Purpose of Contest:—To Introduce More 
Women to the Radical New Advance in 
Laundry Soap—New High-Test OXYDOL 


Here’s a new kind of contest that offers fun and 
entertainment for the whole family—with big weekly 
and daily cash prizes galore! 


Think of it! A grand prize of $1,000 cash EVERY 
WEEK—with eight additional $100.00 cash prizes 
EVERY DAY, for six weeks! That means you have eight 
chances to win $100 every 24 hours—with a $1,000 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, every single 
week. (Weekly $1,000 prize winners will be picked 
from each week’s group of daily $100 prize winners.) 


What you do is simplicity itself. Just write a last 
line for the jingle shown in entry blank below. It 
will only take a jify—but may bring you as much as 
$1,000 in cash. 


in writing your last lime, remember that new 
ee eo MADE IN 
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1 FREE ENTRY BLANK frinc vou :/000 n'cast | 
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Stop searching from morning till night 
For a soap that will wash clothes more 
Throw out one and all 

Get HIGH-TEST Oxydol 


on wwe ETT ee eT er eT rere ere ere eer ee ae ee ae ee ee ee oe 
(Write plainly or print the last line which you want to enter bere) 


Gentlemen: Here is my entry. I am also enclosing an OX YDOL box-top (or facsimile) 


i 
I 
i 
' 
i 
i 
! 
1 OXYDOL, DEPT. M, BOX 144, Cincinnati, Ohio 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
y 
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HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 
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High-Test 
OXYDOL 
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JINGLE JAMBOREE 


000000 ic 


= 900° GRAND CASH PRIZE EVERY WEEK 


CASH 


— us Eight‘100% Cash Prizes Every Day 


(JANUARY 23 to MARCH 3 - Except Soturdays and Sundoys) 





High-Test OXYDOL represents a revolutionary new 
advance in laundry soap. And contains an amazing 
new ingredient that enables it to do these things as 
compared with old-fashioned bar and package 
soaps tested: — 

(1) Washes white clothes up to 15% whiter. (2) 
Gives up to TWICE THE SUDS. (3) Soaks dirt loose 
without scrubbing or boiling in as little as 10 min- 
utes. (4) Makes clothes last 2 to 3 times longer from 
the standpoint of washday wear and tear, compared 


Yet is safe as ever for washable colors, hands. 


Get busy right now! Remember there is a new 
contest every day (except Saturdays and Sundays) for 
six weeks—eight chances each day to win a brand- 
new $100 bill - - with a $1,000 grand prize at the 
end of every week in addition! Start now—and enter 
as many times as you wish! 

Ask for High-Test OXYDOL at your dealer’s. Mail 
your entry today! Procter & Gamble. 


CANADA 













number of words that 





photographs with your entry. 


(or facsimile) with each entry 


I sufficient postage. 


3 There are 30 daily contests running from January 
23rd through March 3, 1939, inclusive (except Satur 
days and Sundays There will be eight daily prizes of 
At the end of each week, 


bright $100 each 
from among that week's daily 


awarded a grand prize of $1,000 


4 Entries received any time before January 23rd will 
be entered in the first day's contest 
on any contest day will be entered in that day's 
contest. Entries received on Saturdays and Sundays 
will automatically be entered in the 
he final (30th) contest on March 


i 3rd will include all entries received on that day and all names are announces 
et 


following Monday 


4 Write plainly or print your “‘last line,” 
you think nece 
jingle. Write on the entry blank 
ordinary sheet of writing paper 
name and address. Send no extra letters, drawings, or 


be sure to use 


winners will be 


All entries received 


contest for the 


LAST (30th) CONTEST CLOSES AT 12 MIDNIGHT, MARCH 3, 1939 


OXYDOL'S "Ma Perkins” or "The 
Goldbergs" for further details 
regarding the OXYDOL jingle 
"Jamboree." See your local news- 
paper for exact time of broadcasts. 


To make up a winning last 
line, notice that the jingle 
urges women to try the 
new High-Test OXYDOL. 
Imagine what happens 
when they do. Are wash- 
days faster and easier? Are 
women surprised at the 
extra suds? Do clothes 
come out whiter and 
brighter? Make the last 
word in your last line rhyme 
with the last word in the first 
two lines. For example: — 
“You'll get your clothes 
clean without fight” .. . 
or... “And make your 
whole wash a delight.” 

The above last lines are 
merely examples. You-can 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


entries postmarked not later than midnight of that day 


using any 


ssary tor the 
at left or on an 
Print or write your 






probably think up any 
number of better ones .in 
less than five minutes. 

‘One of the best things to 
do is to write down all the 
words you can think of 
that rhyme with the word 


“bright”. Words such as 
“light” — ‘kite’ — “right” 
—etc. Then pick out the 
ones which seem to fit 
best, and build the last line 
around them. 

And don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking your last 
line isn’t good enough, 
Remember, nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.” 
Send your last line in now! 
Let the judges decide! 





8 All entries will be judged for clearness, sincerity, and 
originality of thought 
be tinal. Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate 


The decision of the judges will 


prizes will be awarded in case of ties. No entries re 
turned. Entries, contents, and ideas therein become 


Procter & Gamble 
families of these employees. Thes ily 
to Canada, Continental United States, and Hawaii 
ull Dominion, Pro 


best entry and enter as often « ‘ 
to enclose the top of any size OxYDOL package (or fac 
simile) with each « 


ing January 30th 
The Goldbergs 
will be announcec 


ind are subject to 
laws and regulations. You can enter « 
ach day as you choose, but be sure 


after the close of the 


2 Enclose one box-top from any size package of OxyvoL the property of Procter & Gamble 
Mail to OxyboL, Dept 
M, Box 144, Cincinnati, Ohio. Please 6 Anyone may enter the contest except employees of 


their advertising agencies, and the 


ontests apply 


incial and local 
ach day's contest 


ntry 


7 The daily winners will be announced each day etart- 
over OXYDOL'S 
radio programs. Grand prize winner 


Ma Perkins" and 


over the same programs one week 


last daily contest in each week 


Cash prizes will be mailed to winners on the day their 
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Without warning, he heard at his 
back his mother's sharp voice: 
“How utterly disgusting!" 


nt had getting out of the car she sat looking straightly at him, 


| I 
her eyes on a level with his. After a moment she said, 


slight “It’s just that once in a while you surprise me so. You 
ian the 3ort ol—step out of the picture.” 

“The picture? What picture?” 
cet and “The Marbury frame.” 

For an instant his unguarded face was at her mercy: 
ent he ior an instant her strong little hand was on his arm; and 
-a girl, then she was out of the car and he was following her, 
ype she fixing on his face the smile with which he must meet 


the others. 
“You ‘ They were already there, gathered about a smeary 
ther!) - brown table In the “kellar,” where the din of dance 


in the music came muffled through the floor and a supposedly 

ith the itinerant musician in green knickerbockers played quite 
5 ; 

seldom Incongruously a flawatian guitar and yodelled evcry 


now and again. The whole atmosphere of the place was 


n Fliz. of the kind students were supposed to prefer. 

A sense of distaste that had begun with the insult of 
{ hit it lights and music on the quiet of the lake increased in 
accus- Everett, seeing Alison in her immaculate white dress 
e with sit down in a chair on which there was a smear of salad. 
s your He snatched at the salad with his fingers, but not before 
got to it had soiled the cool white of her dress with a greasy 
; 


stain. She smiled and said, “Oh, never mind, it washes,” 


fom, 
. " ~~ 


< 


ohten. 
that. 
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¢ the 
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coat, 
learly 
a he 
lixed everything, boys? Okay?” And as they all part in a near head of dark hair. Across the room were 
c, git murmured an assent, Everett looked at the two persons dancing together whom he knew; the man 
woman in her pink velvet dress, and was a professor of law, the woman was the wife of one 
thought that she was too old, too flabby, te of his colleagues. As -feverett looked, he saw the hand 
an consider herself dressed without a corset. of the man move under the woman’s arm In an unmis- 
isOn- The feeling she gave that her middle-aged takably intimate gesture and her instant, almost imper- 
Pen a Pd skin was next to her dress was so intrusive ceptible, clinging response, 
sand ns to be an affront. It made him want to Ile drew a sharp breath. THe could feel his muscles 
Ving look and see if that was really all she had on. stiffen, his steps grow more rigid. She must have felt it, 
k its With a violence of reaction Everett was because she raised her grave eyes to him and considered 
wood upon his feet; and at once all the eves at him, silently. She had very speaking eyes, he thought; 
huge the table were upon him, enquirin they seemed ready to say a thousand things on which 
friendly, merely Waiting an explanation. her tongue W is silent. 
‘Per- The miasma in his mind cleared. Thes« gut she spoke. “You don’t like this place, do you? 
were his friends; this squeazy, sotled atmos- Neither do |. Want to leave?” 
r the : phere had nothing to do with any of them. “Do you?” 
Did “Sorry. Something startled me. Some- She smiled, and with mutual accord they stopped 
body kicked me, | guess.” Everet felt dancing, and crossed the room to where her rose jacket 
had but he was nevertheless per\y ided with a feel en | posit vely foolish. lay onacl r. 
con- recoil, of longing to escape, just as he felt a kind of Pony laughed at him. “Just mental telepathy, Ev: “Hey!” Anthony and Joan slid across the floor. 
lress loathing for the salad on | is tingers, Hy wiped his | ind, Just me wanting to kick you tor bet isleep. Come on “What’s the big idea?” 
had but it still retained the smell and feel of grease, scrub let’s go upstairs and dance.” For an instant, looking at 7 v. Fverett had a sensa- 
that at it with his handkerchief as he might. He crowded tion of pure triumph. “We're ! a uid, 
Oh, the handkerchief into his pocket, but he was conscious SHE WAS gentle in his arms, friendly, detached, “Leaving!” Anthony Io e to the other, 
rhe that it, too, smelled no matter how deeply buried. He moving with an extraordinary htness at his wish. He his gaze resting on Everett takable well- 
eves was too darned fastid ous, no question about It. looked down at her smooth dark he id, and the wl te you-give-me-a-pain look | impatie nt. 
The others weren’t, that was plain. They were all part in her hair shone up at him. He felt something “Honestly, Eve, why i ven’s sake 
laughing notsily together. The “hostess” came and that rose within him, definitely a little frightening, and loosen up!’ 
d of leaned ower their table and said brightly, “‘How’s _ his eyes lifted, faintly questioning, from that troubling But the quiet girl os nued on page 36 
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This distinguished novel, to be one of the spring’s notable 
book events, appears first as a new Chatelaine serial 


garden of Eden. Eve, the unkissed.” He bit off a slab 
of cake, lifted the needle, hesitated, and put it back to 
the beginning. 

“Shut it off, Tony, for heaven’s sake.” It was Joan 
Raeburn, ash-haired, statuesque, born to be sure of her 
superiority, social, physical, and mental; no one could 
ever doubt she was the daughter of money and place. 
Victor Vines—Vivi—a gorillalike youth so muscle- 
bound that he was a natural at football, sat with his 
huge feet draped over a chair. His mouth full of cake, 
he said, “Shut the thing off !” 

But when Tony cbediently lifted the needle, the 
silence that fell was appalling in its emptiness. They 
have nothing to say, thought Everett, when I am here. 
He looked at Joan, whose eyes were on him, satirical, 
amused; she’s probably thinking up something cutting 
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father Then, looking about with a smile at once 
confidential and Olympic, “ President Marbury has just 
come in with Sir Cecil Broadhead, the historian. Oh 

don’t let me hurry you away. You know I like to have 
Her glance included them all, and 


you all come here.” 
“It’s just the phonograph—the 


saw none of them. 
president—” 

“Oh, but of course! We were terribly heedless.” Joan 
must, Everett decided, care a lot about Tony, or she 
wouldn’t be quite so sweet. He said diffidently, 
“Mother, this is Alison—Alison 

“Blake,” said the girl, looking at his mother. 

“How do you do?” said Laura Marbury, without 
extending her hand. There were so many students. 

Everett was watching the girl, and saw those clear 


grey eyes appraising his mother, and wondered what, if 





to say to me. He looked quickly away to Vivi, almost 
envying him. There was a lad whom silence never 
troubled. He crossed to Tony and took a hunk of cake. 

“Gosh!” said Tony cautiously to Everett. “‘There’s 
the Mater Familias.” 


EVERETT LOOKED up quickly. So it was. She was 
just emerging from the lower garden accompanied by 
some man shorter than she was. Surprisingly, Everett 
found himself admiring her. For nature had certainly 
dealt magnificently with his mother, as if it had known 
that some day she would be the wife of a university 
president. Physically imposing, with blond hair only 
beginning to grey and blue eyes that from her height 
naturally condescended, Laura Marbury never forgot 
her gratitude to her person for upholding so naturally 
the aura of presidential importance; she never neglected 
it. Of her kind, Everett admitted, she was perfect. 

“Showing some visiting potentate the garden,” he 
murmured to Tony. 

“Gardens, my boy. Gardens. Only Other People 
have a garden.” 

They were all silent, while Mrs. Marbury disappeared 
around the corner of the house. Then Tony put back 
the needle, and even the timbers of the porch breathed 
again. But it was not for long. There was a sort of 
gargantuan rustle, a sense of the presence of majesty, 
and Tony lifted the needle as his mother appeared, 
making the silence a proper hush. Everybody rose, as 
in church. 

“Tony, dear—so sorry—The ph raph— Your 


anything, escaped them. They were so clearly alive, so 
astonishingly grave. He looked her over briefly, as she 
stood with such poise. Small and slight, she stood with a 
still grace that was beauty. Her hair was dark and 
combed away from an oval face, and parted in a clear 
white part on the top of her head. Her mouth was the 
reddest lipstick, but she had no paint on her nails, 

Mrs. Marbury said, “‘I must run along. Joan, come 
and have.tea with me one day—when Tony’s not about, 
so I can see something of you.”” She smiled, a regal 
smile with a touch also of coy brightness to express 
good-fellowship, and took herself away, bearing with 
her the presidential importance once more safely 
guarded, 

Alison watched her go, and then turned, and her eyes 
looked full at Everett. There was an instant of time in 
which they spoke to him, and he could feel something 
in him replying. And then—he felt that he was flushing, 
slowly, disastrously, a mottled red. For the thing his 
mind had spoken was, Alison Blake Marbury. 

For a moment more her gravity considered him, then 
her eyes dropped. They were all moving, going away. 
But on the steps Tony said, “‘Hi! I’ve got an idea, Let’s 
all go out to the Swiss Chalet after dinner and have 
ourselves a time. Start our senior year right. What say? 
Vivi ll get Nellie—” 

\ ivi acc laimed loudly. 

Again Alison looked up and again gravely considered 
Everett; and Everett, floundering, said, “Will you go 
with me? I’m a terrible dancer.” 

Then the moment astonished him, because the grave 


eves laughed suddenly as if something pleasant had 
happened, and the red mouth smiled acceptance. 

Now where, thought Everett, watching the slight 
figure walking away with so much more grace than the 
taller one, did she come from? 

“Some baby,” said Tony, and picked up a racket and 
whished the air with it. 

Everett turned abruptly. Just for the moment he 
had forgotten that all Tony had to do was look at a girl. 
He spoke, his voice indifferent. “A neat gal, | hope she 
won’t mind that I’m a poor dancer.” 

“Oh, you’re not so bad,” said Tony generously. “‘ You 
just think you are. Not,’«he added, with brotherly 
candor, “‘that that isn’t just as bad. Want to go in the 
rumble seat? Or maybe dad would loosen up with the 
sedan.” To Tony this was always a hope, seldom 
realized. 

“No, thanks. I'll drive her myself tn my own Fliz. 
Yours will break down—as usual.” 

“Sure it will.”” Tony took up a tennis ball and hit it 
neatly through a special hole in the screen with accus- 
tomed accuracy and the grace of a cat. “Trouble with 
you, Eve, you’ve got no imagination. Neither has your 
Fliz. Well, wear your asbestos shirt, is all I’ve got to 
say. 4or if | know women, that gai’s a hot baby.” 

Everett could feel the muscle along his cheek tighten. 
Not that Tony meant anything, he felt sure of that. 
Well, almost sure. He said, “So long. I’ve got to work.” 

**Be seeing you,” said Tony. 

Everett crossed two wide rooms—rooms so useful for 
entertaining and so useless as a home—to the wide 
reception hall, a truly cavernous spot panelled in a 
rococo Circassian walnut that gave the place, Everett 
always thought, about the cosiness of a Pullman car. 
It only needed old black Ben, dusting, to make the 
illusion perfect. He said, “‘Hi-you,”’ to Ben, tried to 
ignore the dining room with its heavy mahogany and 
silver, and went up the broad stairs. On this floor, across 
the front of the house and opening with side arches into 
the square upper hall, was the living room the family 
used. It, also, in Everett’s opinion, was an unimagina- 
tive room, hushed with mulberry-toned rugs and with 
mulberry curtains across the windows to temper the 
sunlight. He looked. His mother was not there; and 
sighing faintly with relief, he bolted up the stairs to the 
attic where he and Tony had their rooms under the 
eaves. 

Shying his books onto his couch, he took off his coat, 
pulled on an old blue sweater that made his eyes clearly 
blue, and putting his feet up on his sociology notes, he 
reached for his old meuth organ, undid at last the fixed 


smile from his lips, and began playing “Little dogie, git 


along,” with skill and abandon. He was home. 


THE SWISS CHALET, Everett thought, as he and 
Alison drove up to it in the early evening, was a poison- 
ous mushroom growing on what ought to have been a 
sweet and fertile spot. Its blare of bright windows and 
brighter music hit the quiet night and the gently moving 
waters of the lake with indecent violence. It took its 
name from the fact that it was built of brown wood 
decorated with ostentatious fretwork, like some huge 
nightmare of a cuckoo-clock. 

“Frightful,” commented the girl at his side. ‘“‘ Per- 
fectly frightful.” 

| verett turned and looked at her, shutting off the 
engine as he did so, ‘The music was like an assault. Did 
she also feel it so? 

She had scarcely spoken on the ride out, and he had 
been very conscious of her sile nee, Hi had been con- 
scious, too, of how nice she looked in her white dress 
and a soft rose jacket of dull wool. And she hadn’t had 
any idea of putting her head on his shoulder. Not that 
girls usually did. Had it been Anthony now—QOh, 
probably, thought Everett, and opened the door for het 
so abruptly that Alison nearly fell out, and her eyes 
ope ned on him with a sort of hurt surprise, 

“Oh—sorry,” said Everett. “Stupid of me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”” said Alison; but instead of 
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"With you in my arms, Jane, | have my whole world in my arms,” he said. She opened her eyes and smiled at him. 
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HEN Jane’s father had been killed beneath a 

jam of logs, she had gone to live with her grand- 

father, Old Man Colville. A grand old man, 
Horatio Colville, and a great hand at laying down the 
law on every subject under the sun and moon. He was 
full of ideas derived from life and a few old books. 

Jane was going on seventeen, when Benjamin Cram 
began to take especial notice of her; and by the time she 
was turned seventeen he was spending most of his spare 
hours around the Colville place. He was smart, and the 
owner of a good, unmortgaged farm and a pair of horses. 
He thought well of himself, naturally; and Jane Colville 
liked him well enough to have gone to socials and jam- 
borees with him if her grandfather had let her. But her 
grandfather had not Iet her, ever. He had always said 
Benjamin Cram might be all right by Cram standards, 
even by Kettle Creek standards, but that he, Horatio 
Colville, did not fancy him. And all poor Jane wanted 
was some innocent fun and young society, like any other 
young thing. 

“‘Why can’t I go to the Bolsters’ barn dance, gram- 
pa?” she asked him, with a ring in her voice, one night 
at supper. 

“Ye can’t go with Benjamin Cram,” he told her. 

“There are others wouldn’t mind taking me,” she 
said. 

“*So there be others, hey? More young bushwhackers, 
hey?” 

“What if there are?” she cried. “Where would be the 
harm in it? What’s the harm in dancing? You brag 
about being an Episcopalian, but you’re harder down 
on innocent fun—for me, anyhow—than Deacon Mash 
even.” 

““Marsh be his name,” corrected Horatio. “Ye talk 
like the natives.” 

“TI talk better than you do, grampa. And ain’t we 
natives? We are poor backwoods folk and a lot poorer 
than most; so why can’t I have my share of backwoods 
fun?” 

“Reckon ye forgit my Grampa Colville was an ad- 
miral.” 

“Why wouldn’t I forget it? What did he do for you 
and me, save to put a curse on me, seemingly, so’s I can 
plant and harrow and pitch hay but never can go to a 
dance nor have any manner of fun?” 

He stared at her and saw tears in her eyes. 

“ *Tain’t for bis sake I don’t leave ye run ’round with 
trash, but for yer own,” he said, slowly. And then, 
shifting his glance, ““When’s Hiram Bolster’s jamboree 
anyhow?” 

“Next Tuesday night—with a fiddler all the way 
from Giants’ Glen! Why do you want to know, 
grampa?”’ 

“I reckon to go, that’s why I want to know. | cal’late 
to go to that there barn dance an’ take my grand- 
daughter along with me.” 

Her eyes brightened. “‘D’ye mean me, grampa? 
and the Bolsters’ frolic? And will you let me dance? 
Crost your heart?” 

“I said it, girl. But kin ye dance?” 

“TI can learn quick, grampa—only looking on a few 
minutes. I know I could. I dance in my mind a lot.” 

“Tl larn ve myself, girl. I stepped out considerable 
myself when | was courtin’ yer gramma, when we lived 
at Pa’tridge Hill, acrost the height-of-land. Steppin’ a 
dance be like milkin’ a cow. A man’s hands and feet 
never forgit the tricks an’ contrivances of his youth.” 

He began humming a tune, or pretty handy to it, 
and jigging a knee and jerking his head to it. He twisted 
his chair around all of a sudden and leaped from it to the 
clear space of floor between the table and the stove, 
still humming the tune through his quivering nose. He 
rattled his heels, twinkled his toes and flung his knees, 
but remained all the while as stiff as a poker from the 
hips up. The music of his nose became louder and higher. 
Jane, watching with bright eyes and parted lips, grabbed 
up a buttery knife and beat the time on the teapot. He 
advanced, retired, sashayed and swung an winary 


partner. He concluded the first figure of “Johnny at the 


Fair” by leaping three feet from the floor, knocking his 
heels together in the air and letting out a blood-curdling 
whoop. He returned to his seat with a glisten of moisture 
on his brow. 

“T’Il show ye figger two in a minute,” he said. 

“But we'll step that one together first, grampa,”’ cried 
the girl; and she snatched him from his chair by both 
hands. 

They kept at it for over two hours, with the dog 
Bingo watching around a corner of the woodbox and 
the cat Tom looking down from the top of a cupboard. 


OLD MAN Colville set out for Dave Lunt’s store at 
Covered Bridge early Monday morning, with butter and 
eggs. From that village, after due consideration, he 
travelled on downstream to Milltown. It was past 
supper time when he got home. When Jane heard the 
heavy and wobbly wheels in the yard, she ran out to 
help unhitch. Horatio did not jump right down from 
the wagon seat, as usual, but sat there looking down at 
her with a questioning and embarrassed smile. She let 
out a little yelp of delight and clapped her hands. 

“Why, grampa—how sweet you look!” she cried. 

His hair had been cut, oiled and polished; his beard 
trimmed to a point; his mustaches waxed and twisted 
straight out to the right and left. 

He leaped to the ground, spry as a boy. 

“1 bin to the barber,” he said. “‘ Reckoned a haircut 
was comin’ to me. Once he got me down and all tied up 
in a bedsheet he worked all his tricks on me. Seventy- 
five cents worth—not to mention a bottle of self-pol- 
ishin’ hair oil and a stick of fancy wax. Wot of it? I had 
business in Milltown anyhow.” 

From a hip pocket he produced a worn-out shoe 
wrapped around with an old stocking. 

“I took these here to measure by,” he explained. 

From beneath the seat of the wagon he drew a parcel 
done up in green paper, with fancy string, and handed 
it to the girl. It was all she could do to open it, for her 
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Would she hit a man on 
the head with a fence rail 
—knock him unconscious 
and leave him like that 
without a second look? 


by THEODORE 
GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


capable hands had gone all fluttery—but it was done at 
last; and then she let it all drop to the ground and made 
a jump and wound her thin arms around Horatio’s neck. 
That old man had fetched hame to her a pair of grand 
blue slippers and two pairs of the finest white stockings 
to be found in Milltown. 

Old Man Colville surprised his neighbors by attend- 
ing Hiram Bolster’s barn-raising frolic and working all 
day with a yo-heave-ho. But he did not stop to supper, 
but legged it home, milked, took a bath in the creck, put 
on his best clothes and supped with Jane. His hair was 
laid flat and polished, his mustaches stuc k straight out 
to left and right, and his beard was like the point of a 
pickaxe. Jane was ready for the dance too, in a white 
dress with a blue sash, new stockings and the grand blue 
slippers. Her soft hair, brown as ripe acorns, was tied 
with a blue ribbon. Her eyes looked like moss agates 
in clearest rain water. 

“Steve MacFarland, the fiddler from Giants’ Glen, got 
there before | come away and ve couldn’t guess who 
was with him,” said Horatio. 

De 


guess?” returned Jane, regarding him with eyes like 


never been to Giants’ Glen, so how could I 


lamps of starshine. “Maybe his wife—or maybe one of 
the giants themselves. That would be fun—to dance 
with a giant. I giveit up. You tell me, grampa.” 

4 he lay reader from Cove red Bridge,” he told her. 

“The lay reader? What’s that, grampa?” 

**A young man shapin’ to be an Episcopalian minister 
and workin’ for Parson Hoyle at Covered Bridge, by the 
name@of Castleray. He be through with college, but he 
can’t be ordained a regular minister till he be twenty- 
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them within the next half hour? | 
could. 

They arrived in a new green coupé. 
I watched them through the window 
as they crossed the lawn to the door. 
They looked more like visitors than 
prospective servants. The girl was a 
lovely blonde, smart and trim. The 
man, tall, good looking, looked very 
alert. I liked them immediately. 
They seemed pleased with me, the 
house, and particularly pleased that 
we were in the movies. I expected a 
kick when I mentioned the salary; 
but it was acknowledged with a 
gracious smile. 

And we were pleased with Cliff and 
Ruth. They were quick and efficient. 
At that particular time Andy was 
suffering with a sort of disease which 
affects so many professional people 
who spend days at a_ studio: 
“Immediate service and immediate 
catering to all caprices and 
desires.” You want something at a 
studio—a new secretary, a brand- 
new couch from the furniture depart- 
ment, a pencil sharpener or tea—and 
no sooner demanded than done. 
Presently a man expects it of every- 
one, But when he brings this psychol- 
ogy home with him, the matter is a 
little different. The servants resent 
it sometimes even more than his wife. 
Obviously it’s unfair. Studio hours 
are erratic; you never dare fix dinner 
at a definite hour. Andy may swear 
he’ll be home at SIX, but it’s likely to 
be nine. There are excuses, of course; 
a belated story conference; an order 
from the front office to see the “daily 
rushes’’—these among others. In 
storms Andy, often at eleven, and 
demands instant service. A steak, o1 
ham and eggs; a pipe and tobacco tn 
his study because he has to work. 
lie wants pene ils sharpe ned, paper 
and carbon and all that. It is long 
past bedtrme for the servants, but 
that’s not his worry. Enough of that, 
after a time, and the servants quit. 
ut Cliff and Ruth were so oblig 
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plain of lack of attention. 
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handsomely dressea, oeautifully coiffured young girl 
ind her escort. They were our model servants! 

The explanation they vouchsafed readily enough in 
the morning—though they knew they were already 
discharged. The girl was trying for pictures. All the 
money they had saved before coming to Hollywood and 
the salary they made, they lavished on her clothes. They 
frequented the night spots in the hope of meeting the 
right person W ho would give the girl a s reen test. They 
had danced and wined informally with any number of 


screen Cé¢ lebrities. 


FOR THREE weeks I struggled along with only a 
twice a week. [ almost broke my back 
mopping the kitchen and bathrooms. I never cooked SO 
much in my life. Andy was the kind who always 
brought several friends home to dinner on the spur of 


clean ng woman 


the moment. He was proud of my cooking and really 
would have been content, | think, with this arrange- 
ment forever. But it was too much for me. 

| welcomed the nice-appearing couple who came for 
an interview early on Monday morning. The mak 
end of the team did nothing and said nothing, but th« 
woman, after the interview had proceeded along success- 
ful channels, suddenly said: “Are you in the picture 
business? I see manuscripts and a typewriter. Is yout 
husband a writer?” 

“Yes,” L said, naively. Surely, | thought, this girl did 
not nurture a secret ambition to get in the movies. She 
was fat and far from a beauty. 

They had only recently arrived from a small town in 
the West. Their service was not pertect, but the food 
was good and wholesome. Clara did all the cooking, the 
serving and the housework. Little by little it dawned 
upon me that Frank did little more than a bit of driving. 
Clara crept about the house and ran in and out of the 
kitchen like a scared rabbit. There was a touch of 
mystery about her—and Frank. 

I complained about her husband’s procrastination. 
She looked back at me wide-eyed. ‘Why Frank has to 
devote his time to writing!” she shot at me. “I can’t ask 
him to do menial things any more than you would ask 
Mr. Andrews.” 

Further disclosure brought out that Frank spent his 
time in the butler’s pantry, tapping endlessly on a 
noiseless portable. During inspirational lapses he would 
listen avidly to all conversation at the table. As Clara 
explained: “‘He wants to learn what goes on in the 
studios so he'll know what to do when be becomes a 
high-priced scenario writer.” 

That night Frank greeted Andy at the door. “*Now 
the cat’s out of the bag, I’m glad,” he said. “I’ve been 
waiting to show you some of my stuff. I’ve just written 
a story much better than your ‘Queen of Love.’ ” 

He literally sank Andy into a chair by the fire and 
pushed a thick manuscript into Andy’s bewildered 
hands. 

**Read it!” Frank said, and stood at attention. 

Andy read a few pages, put the manuscript down, and 
went in to dinner. The suppressed mirth in his eyes 
told me that the stuff must have read pretty awful. 

Next morning Andy discovered the manuscript 
beside him in the back seat of the car. When he got out 
at the studio to go to his office, Frank ran after him. 
“Haven't you forgotten something, Mr. Andrews?” he 
said—and forthwith tucked his brain child under 
Andy’s arm. 

About three o’clock came a telephone call from 
Andy’s secretary. “‘Mr. Andrews,” said Andy’s Girl 
Friday, ““wants you to let your servants go before he 
gets home. We've had ten calls from your butler 
demanding to know if his story has been bought by 
the studio yet.” 

So another household tragedy, so far as I was con- 
cerned, broke upon me. What would happen next? 


| ] 
Vhat would | draw tomorrow? 


BEFORE DRAWING the curtain again, we'll skip toa 


ol blac Kouts, At se ven o'clock one morning a 


coupk 
telegram Was delivered to our door. A brilliant yvoung 
actor friend was celebrating with a supper the preview 
his latest picture. We were delighted to accept the 
1 to his home—if for no more reason than that 
( cre servantless at the moment. The young host 
t lual personality: witty and d \ l-mav-care on the 
but given to moods of ression that wer 
etl ing! Lle didn’t project t il side at his 
ties, however, and he alway thering of the 
Hollywood intelligentsia. | a. nucd ON Page 22 
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Here’s a new angle on the madness of 
Hollywood—the startling problems one is 
up against with temperamental servants 


FTER HIS salary had jumped to four figures a 
week, I informed my husband that the time had 
come when we needed two servants at least. Now 

we needed to do a lot more entertaining to entrench us 
securely in the Hollywood fabric. We'd return some of 
our obligations and give elaborate dinner and buffet- 
supper parties. What with the house we were leasing in 
Bel-Air any old help would not do. 

My husband—novelist, semi-successful Broadway 
playwright, and now an avowed success as a scenario 


‘writer in a Hollywood studio—was agreeable. 


The servants lasted less than a month. I had picked 
them out of a newspaper advertisement, and they just 
couldn’t fit in with our mode of life. Finally James and 
Jennie came to us from an employment agency that 
supplied the motion picture elite with help of all kinds. 
We were rather proud of them, as if they were some 
kind of ornamental possessions. They were beyond 
price. Their last employment had been with a famous 
dancing star and his actress-wife. 

Three months later I told my husband that it would 
be a good idea if we looked for two new servants. It 
was imperative we find the perfect servants, and no 
mistake about it. 

“These perfect servants now—where you gonna get 
them?” Andy asked. “And why are James and Jennie 
in the dog house?” 

“James and Jennie,” I retorted quite smartly, “are 
quitting.” . 

“Quitting!” he gasped. “Why?” 

“Smile, if you will,” I said. “They’re quitting because 
we're not glamorous. We haven’t enough color. No 
whoopee in our house. See?” 

“I don’t,” he exclaimed. “Call them in!” 

We plunged right into the heart of the matter—no 
preliminaries. The servants spared us nothing in 
comparing our life to that of their previous employers. 

“We like to set the table with solid silver,” said 
James, “and order a centrepiece of gardenias or orchids 
from the florist. It inspires us.” 

“Inspires you?” interjected Andy. 

“Yes, it makes us feel that we, too, have a creative 
talent,” James stated ingratiatingly. 

Jennie mentioned their last employment. ‘No 
questions were asked about the grocery bills; we didn’t 
have the accounts checked; no mistress snooped through 
the icebox. We could order foodstuffs at our own 
discretion. We could serve chicken livers for breakfast, 
or sweetbreads for lunch, if we wanted to. We bought 
the wines.” 

Then, through a daze, we heard James’ voice. 

“Everyone catered to us, from the people at the 
studio down to the butcher. Not only because we had 
authority to spend money, but we were servants of 
celebrities. “That something,’ | guess, hovered over us 
as well, 

“ And the driving!” went on James defiantly.“ Instead 
of spending the entire morning washing windows, | like 
to drive my boss to the studio and become part of that 
life. On the set I’m one of the fellows. I get a k 


of driving to openings at 
night and see the crowd 
applaud my mistress as 
she walks in. Then we 
chauffeurs all have a 
get-together during the 
running of the pictures. 

“Big shots who come 
to the house call me by 
name. I know bits of 
gossip about them, so on 
a Thursday night off 
with other servants we 
can hold our own in the 
conversation.” 

“We are very guilty,” 
said Andy woefully.“ But 
surely, Jennie, you're 
not finished with the 
entire complaint.” 

“You have no idea 
how I like swell clothes, 
to handle and press 
them,’’said Jennie, oblig- 
ingly. “My mistress 
used to come home with 
the dresses designed for 
her by the studio. I’d help her doll up for parties. And 
she was so generous! After she wore a dress a few times 
she’d always give it to me.” 

““My poor dear,” Andy said sadly after James and 
Jennie had retreated into the kitchen, “‘don’t worry. 
Keep your chin up. Tomorrow we'll get two servants.” 

““We hope so,” I said dubiously. 

Your servants, just as much as you, have to be 
Hollywood. To get the ideal servants you have to pay a 
price almost prohibitive. But more important is it that 
you please your servants; if you fail they’ll pack up too 
fast for your comfort. 

One more thing you’ve got to come to grips with 
sooner or later: you’re dealing with ambitious indivi- 


duals, each one of whom is striving to reach the peak of 


his chosen profession; individuals with hopes and 
dreams powerful enough to have lured them to the 
Movie Coast. 

In short, if you’re in the film world you’ ve got to cater 
to your servants, Stop pampering and you’re out of 
luck. Often a servant is hired because he used to butler, 
or valet, or drive, for somebody you know or whose 
name you know. Of him you don’t dare ask for his 
written recommendations. Some Hollywood servants, 
through publicity and word of mouth, are so much 
discussed that they have become celebrities in their own 
right. 

Well, on the afternoon of the fifth day, the employ- 
ment agency phoned to say at last they had the right 
couple for me. They had any number of papers recom- 
mending them—they had just arrived in town—and 
they had expressed an eagerness to work for a person 


l 


engaged in the “ picture business.”’ Could I possibly see 
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Symbolical of the gen- 
eral attitude toward the 
maid problem, is this 
scene from "Say It In 

French," 
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Trent, almost a grown woman. Having dates—dancing 


maybe falling in love. 
> he shouted, feeling a mild 
disturbance around his middle. “Then Ellie and I'll 
take you on, and if the score isn’t Home Team, 21-Nurs- 
ery School, 10, V'Il double your allowance.” 

A shout of derision followed him into the house. 
Little Jake, brown as a berry; gay, bubbling with pep 
and energy. Little Jake, going to a dance with Court 
Hayward, the Community Bachelor. 


rushed each generation as it came along. 


“VIL go change my shoes,’ 


The guy who 
Took the 
youngsters places they weren’t allowed, drove too fast, 
sent flowers and candy, gave parties for them and no 
doubt made love to them. Then another pretty girl 
would smile at him and phtt he was treating 
them like little Girl Guides; asking about their ke ssons 
and their beaux as if he were a great-uncle. He had got 
in so deep with wealthy little Kitty Parsons that she’d 
of course, dropped 
a older than Dud 


bv ten vears, had blacked Court’s eve. The little girl 
had threatened to run away or kill herself. Travel, a 
new school and other eExXpcnsiv¢ diversions had finally 
cured her. But Ellie and Dud had been told how 
fully the child had suffered. 
And now little Jake! 


daughter; with a great part of her mother’s beauty and 


begun to talk about marriage, He. 


her like a hot poker, and Joe Parsons 


dread- 


His own dear funny littl 


his own boundless energy. Jake was too s¢ nstble to let 


herse If in for any mess like that. \W hy, she *d laughed at 
Court all her life. Tommy had too. Dud had a sudden 


wave of hope. Tommy had often kidded Jake out of 


mere derisive statement, 
something. Not that she 


n, but that Jake had great 


things; had often, by a 
changed her attitude about 
didn’t have a mind of her ow 
respect for her twin’s opinion, 

Could happen, Dud reflected. “Yo, Ellie! You going 
to play?” 

“Yes. Bring my shoes down, will you?” 

As he knelt before Elena, lacing 
softly, ““Now look, honey, [Il give you a week to psych 
this menace out of the home and then I’m going to 


kick 1t out. Okay?” 


Elena smiled at him understandingly. “It won't 


up he rsne aks, he said 


take a week, darling, so relax. Jake’s a smart girl; 


smarter than Kitty Parsons by a million. I promise it'll 
all turn out all right.” 

“Nuts. No girl is really smart when a man’s giving 
her a rush.” 

“W hy, you conceited old dodo!” And Elena put her 
size 4A tennis shoe right in the middle of his broad chest, 
pushed and disappeared out the side door. 

As he was coming out of the sprawl there was a knock 


I 
at the door. 


“Miss Jaqueline Trent live here?” 
Flowers for Jake. Flowers—and her first! Dud 
vee ' 


wonde red how many | tthe girls In their qui t community 


had received their first flowers from Court Hayward. 
He stalked unhappily to the pantry with them and 
hoped the red would fade from his burning neck before 


he reached the Iawn. 


ELENA HAD discovered a rose bush blow n dow n and 
was showing Tommy how to tie it up, so that for a 
minute Dud was alone with his daughter. She kissed 
him warmly and he felt a sob close his throat. She was 
so dear, so tender, so doggone genuine. If that silver- 
tongued old so-and-so dared touch her, he’d wipe up the 
city streets 

“You and mums going to the dance tonight?” 

“Why, my social secretary hasn’t mentioned it yet, 
but no doubt it’s on the books. You going?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Schuyler?” 

“Nope. Although III bet he thinks so. 
does. But when he comes wandering over here at nine 
o'clock little Jake will be gone.” 

“Home town boy loses out, eh? Who is it, then?” 

“Court Hayward.” 

Dud made a grimace that he hoped did not include 
the revulsion that came from his soul. Hearing it from 


He usually 


her own lips seemed to make it worse. 

“You look like Schuyler when you do that, sweet.” 

“Can you blame us? That old geezer is darn near as 
old as 1am.” Dud was trying not to fly into a rage—a 
frenzy ending up with a definite verboten. 

‘Even if he were exactly as old as you are he wouldn't 
be so very old, darling,” she said adorably. 

Dud groaned. Just like her mother. The sweetest 
blarney alive. 

“Save a dance for me, will you, chickabidee?” 

“Don’t I always? You're the best dancer in town and 
all my gang know it. By the way, Alicia said if you 
don’t dance with her tonight she’ll die. So don’t forget 
her, will you? I might need the gal some day.” 

Dud knew there was pride in her eyes as she said that, 
and he experienced a delicious thrill. He didn’t know 
why the kids liked to dance with him. He didn’t shag, or 
Big Apple, or any of the new and 
crazy stuff. Of course he and Ellie 
had kept up a little because they both 
loved to dance; and had taught Jake 
and Tommy He knew the 


twins had reached the age where they 


at home. 


were very proud of having such a 
young father and mother. And, he 
reflected that it was a lot of fun t 
grow up with your kids—if the first 
few years didn’t mow you down. 
After the 
dinner and as they 
flatly 
to be snozzy and put Schuyler and me on tce fo 
Absolutely okay. But if | so much as see you standing a 
the bar with that old grandpappy you're 
knock his false teeth straight through the skylight 
and I'll pack up your kiddy car and drag you home. Now 
make a note of that because I’m broadcasting 


game they went Into 


Sule 


seated themselves Tommy 


_no preludes, ** Now look Sis, it’s okay for you 





straight from the cardia 
‘Dear Guard il Your 


Jake smiled sweetly an t le 
cs me deeply. If lor any 


concern over my behavior tou 





“ _= 
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out to the hall and shook hands with the 


13 
reason I should not be a rte to comply with your de- 


mands 
know how hard it is for you 


own business. Devotedly 


| 

lease know that I appreciate your interest. I 
ittend to any but your 
Jaqueline.” 


An exchange of thumbed noses took place now and 


: 
Elena prevented an outbreak of mayhem by saying 
You’re crazy if you think (¢ 


I think he’s quite the perfect specimen, 


quietly, “ ourt wears false 
teeth my pet. 
myself,” 

v Il bet he does too,” 

H’m. Score one for Mrs. Freud. 

Well all Dud could do was hope she was right. He 
didn’t mean about the teeth, he meant tn her attitude 


said Jake unexpectedly. 


toward this date and possibl others, 

Dinner went on; hash was delicious; no cook in the 
world like their Airalanty. But Dud was not enjoying 
it. Elena talked about the gown Jake was to wear 
‘Tommy’s flannels . his own clothes that were laid 
out for him. All the usual chatter about plans for the 
next two days; work to be done, peonle to see. Cracks, 
wise and otherwise, were exchanged. 

Little was said about the evening ahead of them. 
Jake did say once, shyly, almost fearfully, “What does 
one talk about to a man of the world like Court?” 

An ear-splitting yowl from Tommy was followed by 
graphic advice. “‘One doesn’t have to talk to a baboon 
like that. One looks pretty, one sits still and listens to a 
lot of drip like ‘how lovely your profile is’ . . . aid 
stuff. One needn’t worry one’s 

“Why don’t you start a column, darling, an advice 
column?” 

Through it all Dud was fighting an irresistible urge to 
shout, “Will somebody please tell me just why on earth 
Jake is going out with an old wacky like Court Hay- 
ward?” 

He did weaken enough to ask, ““What time are you 
taking off, Greta Garbo?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Jake said airily. 
something about coming a little early.” 

Dud could see she was self-conscious about the thing. 
Her usual straightforward manner was gone. 

““Geegosh, I nearly forgot. Flowers came for you. 
They’re in the pantry.” 

A delicate rose played over Jake’s lovely face. 
Tommy groaned and Elena beamed. 

“Oh, how swell! Just imagine! Mother, may I be 
excused? I ought to start dressing anyway.” 

Elena nodded understandingly, and Dud wondered 
how she could sit there and watch that lovely girl walk 
deliberately into trouble. Well, he’d try to hold his 
tongue for a while, and then . 

Elena served the dessert and hurried up after Jake. 
Mothers had a break. They could hover around, sort 
of drop hints and warnings while a girl was dressing and 


“Court said 


maybe get a word of hope or encouragement, from 


something said or implied, in return. 


DUD GLANCED at Tommy and found him glowering 
into his pie. Well, he certainly had an ally here. And, 
he thought, brightening, it would be possible for Tommy 
to hang around pretty close to Jake without being too 
obvious about it. 

“What struck Jake?” he asked his son lightly. “I 
thought she always had a swell time going to these 
dances with you and Schuyler.” 

“Oh, [ guess Sis has just got wise to her own charm 
and beauty and thinks something 
ought to be done about it.” 

There was no sarcasm in the boy’s 
tone, and Dud was warmed by his 


; evident admiration for his sister. 

% 

“Granted, But why the heck 
% should she cs 


“Why the heck should any wo- 
man?” blurted Tommy, his vehe- 
mence showing the depth of his 
concern. “But if I catch that old 
plucked turkey trying any Woo-wWOOoO- 
ing on Jake, I'll sure Ssh! He’s here.” 

Dud wanted to get up and run away, but he walked 
handsome 
fa cun who was causing him such mental anguish. 
He wanted to make some remark like, “* Well, I guess I’m 


iiong in years. Generations in this village are 


sort of gauged by the daughter you’re sending flowers 
to. Andso my time had come. A evitable as the old 
man with the seythe, [ guess!” But | didn’t. Just 
talked t ie usual platitud 

tle could never remember ss) §=6Continued on page 29 
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Plenty of stories tell about pretty 
girls who do foolish things . . . 
This one deals with the father 


in a particularly difficult case. 


Illustrated by MICHAEL 


he First 


rehid . 


by ANNE HALL 


UDLEY TRENT dropped off the step of the 
suburban train and waved a cheery greeting to 
his wife. 

“Hiya!” 

He knew instantly, by the droop of her usually gay 
mouth, that something was the matter; all was not well 
along the battle front. He certainly hoped the kids 
weren’t sick. This was Friday afternoon, and Fridays 
pepped him up the way they used to in school. At 
the beginning of the week-end this way he was able to 
shove all his responsibilities out the train window and 
kiss them good-by. Of course they’d be there, thumb- 
ing their way into the city with him on Monday morn- 
ings; his new business and alf the worry it entailed; his 
role of father to two almost grown-up youngsters, 
which at thirty-eight is no joke; money or the lack of it 
—all these. But Friday afternoons—two whole days of 
freedom ahead, old clothes, a few chores, badminton 
and tennis with the kids. A great life. Boy, it was grand 
to be alive! 

He kissed Elena and said, “What’s up, honey? 
Anything wrong?” 

Elena laughed, the special laugh he loved, and he 
knew that whatever it was couldn’t be so terrible. 

“Really, Dud, I think I should take a course in 
Mystery and Glamour. You read my face like the 
headlines of a newspaper. I do have some thing to tell 
you; but get in, let’s get going.” 

In the car Dud shot a quick glance at her always 
lovely profile and experienced | al thrill of pleasure 
in her beauty. A mass of bi turally permanent 






curls, shot with sunlight; bronze Iashes that made her 
dark eyes pert and saucy; a delicately curved mouth 
that was wide enough to permit a boyish grin. Elena 
was a darling. She didn’t look a day over twenty-five. 
Slim, graceful and so darn pretty. 

“You're looking very beautiful tonight, Mrs. T. 

She smiled, patted his arm and skilfully missed the 
fenders of a station wagon. Skilfully but just barely, 


” 


he’d say. 

“Just like always, Dud, when you’re here everything 
seems all right. You’re rather swell.” 

She went into second now and turned up the hill 
toward home. Dud caught his breath as their bumper 
skimmed the top of a shiny fender and grinned at her. 

“* Anybody sick?” 

She turned for a quick flash of laughter at him. “My 
goodness, Dud, you’re as curious as Tommy. Nobody is 
anything, I just have something I want to talk to you 
about before we get home.” 

“Shoot.” 

She looked really worried for an instant. “Well, 
something has come up that has to be handled very 
carefully. And I want to warn you so you won’t go off 
half cocked about it and maybe upset the whole darn 
thing. From all I’ve read and studied I think I know 
what we ought to do about this.” 

“Now that the Prelude in F Sharp—or Flat—is over 
you may go into your dance.” 

“Court Hayward is taking Jaqueline to the dance at 
the club tonight.” 

Dud choked with surprise and anger. “Now, you 
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As she passed under the hall light, 
he felt he was going to break down 
and bawl. Tommy called a warning 
—and she was gone. 





know no daughter of . Kis Look out! For Heaven’s sake, 
Ellie, do you always drive like this , 

The following discussion of whether the truck had 
been right or wrong gave Dud a chance to stifle back 
waves of cold fear and hot anger that were sweeping 
over him. 

Elena slowed down for their own drive and said 
gently, “I know you hate it, Dud, and so do I, but 
please let me handle this. If we clamp down on her now 
it may make the thing appear wildly exciting and 
romantic to her. If we let him give her a rush she'll soon 
be bored to death. Jake is far too peppy for an old goop 
like Court. It'll only take a few dates for her to find it 
out. So please, you do the way I want to, will you? 
Don’t even show you’re displeased.” 

“Oh, certainly not,’ Dud said grimly. “Il just dance 
right out and kiss him the minute he gets here. I can 
hardly wait.” 

*T knew you'd see it my way,” Elena said enigmati- 


cally. 


A SHOUT greeted them from the lawn and the Trent 
twins waved an enthusiastic welcome. Seventeen they 
were, and the most splendid specimens of health and 
bubbling youth Dud could imagine. Seventeen! He 
glanced at the small dainty woman beside him and 
marvelled that those two huskies could be hers. Elena 
was thirty-seven, he thirty-eicht, and those brats out 
there had yrown up so darn fast he could scarcely believe 
it. My lord, he’d be a grandfather before he knew it. 


The thought sobered him abruptly. Little Jaqueline 








ur 
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ibsurdly easy.” Her laughter was soft and silky, 
“It was. She’s such a frozen little thing. Who 

exactly is she anyway?” 

“Darling, that’s the prize scandal on the ve ry gilded 


Van Doore family tree you kissed! The shanty Irish 


+ 


to disown. Her mother was a Van Doore 
and she ran off with a riding master. There was a lot of 


F life talk and stuff. Or so they tell me. W hen the pair 
were killed in a plane crash, old Phyllis Van Doore had 


+ 


, 1 rd i | 
to take in their little by-product. That’s Linsv.”’ 


-and 


kid they tried 


“Funny little dud,” he said. “Remind me to write a 
book about duds some day—with a special chapter for 


{_} 


red-headed ones 


lhe words trailed off down the 
hall and the Kwan-Yin on her perch faded into a grey 
mist. 

It was not until she reached home that Linsy remem- 
bered her wrap. She had not been aware of getting into 
the car, of that inching ride through after-theatre 
traffic. Only of the shrill whistles of policemen shrieking 
dud, dud, dud. The street-cars had roared it. She was 
raw with the sound of it. Kissa dud ona bet . 

Timmons, letting her in, permitted himself an 

‘® enquiring glance. A friendly glance. Below stairs the 

little O’Hara had rated tops since the first day she 
had toddled into the kitchen. She had been about four 
then. 

“Timmons,” she said now, and there was a strange 
trancelike quality about her face, “‘have you ever seen a 
dud?” 

““Yes, miss. Once, in France. It bowled a man over 
before you could bat an eye. Deadly thing it was, miss.” 

““Thank you,” said Linsy. 


IN THE MORNING there was breakfast with Aunt 
Phyllis to be got through somehow. In the ugly old 
Van Doore mansion you breakfasted at eight and 
neither fire, flood—not heartbreak—interfered. Across 
the ancient silver coffeepot Phyllis Van Doore surveyed 
her niece, a glint in the steely old eyes. She was a 
formidable figure and she knew it. White hair piled 
high, thin chiselled face set in fine lines of breeding and 
boredom. Beside her on a blue pillow sat the cat, 
Ramos, blinking steadily at Linsy. Even he, she 
thought, knows I’m the square peg in the round hole of 
Van Doore respectability. Thank goodness I’m O’Hara 


clear through to my hair! 


= the She mustered up a smile but it dimmed before Aunt 
stank Phyllis’ gelid look. “Y ou’re going to the Benedicts for 
to the the week-end, ot course.” 

a “No,” said Linsy. “‘No, I’m not.” 


The aged mouth grew rigid. “‘She was a friend of your 


“wea mother’s, so naturally you will go. The car will be 
Litit . : 


There waiting at eleven.” 
ious No place to crawl into. Not even a shell any more for 
rill aie safety and dreaming. He had smashed that with a 

word, 

at a In spite of the wide acres and long, cool rooms of the 
sa Benedicts’ Long Island place, there was something 
intly about the week-ends there faintly reminiscent of the 
s subway at rush hour. Steffi Benedict was a generous 
lanl. soul. She liked having crowds about. She liked Linsy. 
“You look peaked, child. How a girl ever lives through 
her first season is beyond me anyway. I lost eighteen 
ae pounds during mine. Not that it mattered. I was still 
1 twenty pounds overweight when Jack married me! 


‘That reminds me, where is Jack?” 


rribie. . 
etreat S Linsy escaped to the quiet of the water garden and 


threw herself gratefully on the soft, spongy moss. 
wl Willows and forest trees filled the little lake with green 


where 

per in reflections. She dipped her hand in the water and held 
! , - e . . . 
raw! it across her eves. They were burning as if twin points 


of flame pressed them. She lay there numb, not caring. 


Only slightly resentful when somecone—Stelli's secretary 





rs.” she thought it was—barged up with a man named 
more. Cushing and left him in her wake. He was the Lame 
ushed Duc k. Of course. There was one at every house party. 
out He was either the man-who-had-a-big-busines ;-cdleal-on- 
ilmy with-the-host or a relative who could not be ove rlooked. 
L, Well, she could talk to Lam« Ducks. She spoke their 
back langu ue. “Sorry,” she smiled. ‘“1°m—”” But he wasn't 
sharp, listening. He was studying her as if she were a specimen 
rably under glass. 
** Are you like this all the time?” he demanded. “No 
» hall. off days?” ; 
o line Linsy flushed painfully. *T have n’t been abl to he Ip 
it so far.” 
' “Allah be praised,” he said fervently. He sat down a 
a lor beside her and nibbled thoughtfully at a leaf. A hug Ina voice that could be heard throughout the room Aunt Phyllis 
ked man with baggy trousers # Continued on page 19 said: "He's done it. He has made a Van Doore immorta 
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Lame Ducks and a 


F ONLY he had a clubfoot or even a cast in his eye. 
But no, he lounged there beside her, the Grade A 
variety of Manhattan bachelor. Supremely at ease, 
with just the right amount of detached amusement 
tinctured with boredom. 

Linsy drew a sharp little breath and plunged bravely. 
“You—you’re Yale, aren’t you?” 

“Harvard, lady, Harvard. Long years ago.” His 
smile had a slightly fixed look. “What do you do 
anyhow, line us up by ties—or technique?” 

This, thought Linsy, was going to be worse than 
usual, Why didn’t she have an answer for that one? 
Why couldn’t she give him that up-from-under look 
Diane gave men? She tried it. 

“Something in your eye?” he wanted to know. She 
colored furiously, perfectly aware that when the red 
of her cheeks met the red of her hair it was nothing 
short of catastrophe. 

It had been unfair of Diane to push her practically 
into his arms. She had said, oh so casually, “Linsy, 
darling, do be an angel and take this good little boy 
under your wing.” That, of course, was not what she 
had meant. From years of sitting beside her through 
the aching gentility of Miss Parmelee’s School for Girls, 
Linsy knew all the hidden undercurrents of Diane’s 
words. This man was hers. She simply wanted him in 
cold storage until her duties as hostess were over, and 
Linsy would serve that purpose very nicely. 

“I’ve got to go.”” Her eyes sought his in sudden panic. 

“But why? Fire engines? I'll chase ’em with you!” 

“Please—”’ She looked about her helplessly, a little 
wildly. All around them girls with tilted, laughing faces 
were challenging the interest of males. Doing it expertly, 
with the ease of long practice. And as they danced past, 
they shot arched, appraising glances at the man beside 
her. 

“Don’t you see?” said Linsy O’Hara. “I don’t know 
what to say to men. I never have—Not the things they 
want to hear, anyway.” 

He turned then and looked at her. She was quite a 
little thing, really, with a very white face framed by 
very red hair. Not Titian, or russet or amber, but a 
violent ripe red. With a swift gesture he took her arm 
and led her out to the terrace of the Delanos’ duplex 


oe 


apartment. “Don’t say anything, child. Just relax. 
How long has this been coming on?” 

“For years and years. It’s—it’s chronic.” 

“But not fatal!” He held out his arms. “‘Supposing 
you let the old doctor do some prescribing. And dancing 
this rhumba ts the first part of it.” 

She was thankful for the shadows, made deeper by 
the long fingers of light stretching from the doors. It 
had been a mistake to wear the blue dress. She knew 
that now. For a blonde it would have done subtle, 
glorious things. All it did for her was to bring out the 
brassy tints of her hair. But when she slipped into his 
arms she forgot the dress. She forgot Diane and the 
worst season a New York deb had ever put in. 

“You can dance, little one,” he admitted, as they 
swayed together in the darkness. “‘Why bother with 
words when you can use your feet like that?” 

She laughed. She had sweet, eager laughter. Around 
them the music throbbed, but muted as if it too were 
touched with magic. The myriad lights of the city 
outlining the parapet took on a fantastic quality. Linsy 
thought, “This is the moment I’ve been dreaming 
about—and he is the Dream. He’s one of them. Not a 
misfit some girl wants to discard . And please God 
he seems to know I’m alive!” A soft little sigh escaped 
her and she closed her eyes. 

An instant later they flew open. Something very 
strange was happening. Something that sent the earth 
spinning into space and brought the stars close. He was 
bending over her. Without losing step he kissed her 
lightly. “‘That’s part of the prescription,” he said in her 
ear. “I suggest you take it daily. And use in generous 
amounts—like this.”” His mouth found hers again, hard, 
as the music broke into a cacophonous wail and a cool 
voice from the doorway drawled, “If you’ve finished 
your Boy Scout’s deed for the day you might come and 
dance with me, darling.” 

Linsy gasped. For the second time that night all the 
blood in her body seemed to drain into her cheeks. She 
didn’t wait for the Dream to answer Diane. She fled. 


IT WAS quiet in the study. The only light came from a 
little jade Kwan-Yin perched eerily on a teakwood 
stand. For long moments Linsy sat hunched in a chair, 
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One man called her a“‘funny little dud” and 
spoiled her evening . . . but changed her life 


By VIRGINIA THOINE LANE 


Illustrated hy Arthur Sarnoff 








gazing at the small goddess with blinded eyes. She was 
seeing again the dark head bent above her, feeling the 
hard brown cheek against her own. And she was think- 
ing, in a warm little glow which spilled over into the 
room, that it was years since she had been kissed at all. 
That is, if you didn’t include Miss Parmelee’s perfunc- 
tory kiss when she graduated—and Linsy didn’t. Aunt 
Phyllis did not approve of such “demonstration.” There 
was not much, as a matter of fact, of which Aunt 
Phyllis did approve outside the Bishop and her collec- 
tion of Incas pottery and Ramos, the cat. 

“You ought to go back, you know. Young ladies 
should never kiss and run. Especially when other young 
ladies poke their noses in.” The voice spoke pleasantly 
from the winged armchair at the far corner of the room. 
Linsy was suddenly conscious of a long pair of black 
legs stretching interminably in front of it. 

“Oh, you Saw ao 

“My dear girl, you and that Squeegee woke me out 


of a sound sleep on the terrace. I couldn’t help myself. 


Your system,” the voice went on chee fully, “is terrible. 


You leave the field clear to the enemy. You retreat 
in the most slithery fashion. Look here,” black shoul- 
ders now emerged to join the black legs, “‘I know where 
there’s food. I'll collect some and we'll have supper in 
here. Then I’m going to take you back to the brawl.” 

“You mean I need—fortifying?” Linsy said awk- 
wardly and laughed. 

“Nice,” he said. “I like that little laugh of yours.” 

Alone, Linsy hugged her thoughts to her once more. 
A door had been opened and the Dream had pushed 


through crowding out everything else. Crowd out 


ing 
the loneliness of her nineteen years, that qualmy 
feeling of failure that was everlastingly haunting her. 
If she closed her eyes his image was there on the back 
of her eyelids. She could trace every feature, sharp, 
distinct. And so dear it hurt in some queer, intolerably 
sweet way. 

Linsy stirred. Voices were floating in from the hall. 
They were audible now. Two figures moved into line 
in the mirror in front of her. Diane's and his. 

“When do I collect my bet?” the Dream was saying. 

“Tonight if you like.’ Diane leaned against him for 


a moment, her hand pressed to his cheek. “It looked 
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4 FF they go for a few more hours at 

school. And mother’s parting words 
—*‘Hurry home, dear—I'll have hot 
Vegetable Soup for y ou” —will bring them 
trooping home early and eager for supper. 


For this is soup weather. Crisp, cold 
days build husky appetites. Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup, piping hot, receives a 
hearty welcome after outdoor play in the 
cold and snow. And it supplies the kind 
of fuel their bodies need to provide warmth 


and energy. 


MADE IN CANADA BY 


IT’S SOUP WEATHER! 


THE CAMPBELL 


There’s real nourishment in its rich 
stock, slow-simmered from prime Cana- 
dian beef. There’s just the kind of Winter 
food they need in its fifteen kinds of 
vegetables, cooked so as to retain their 
valuable vegetable salts and minerals. 


Mothers, of course, find Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup a real boon because it is 
ready for the table in just a few minutes. 
So why not check up now and make sure 
you have Campbell’s Vegetable Soup on 


your shelf! 










Here is their Hot Meal with “go” to it! Campbell's 
Veu - p ted ndwiche f crisp bacon and let 


Vegetable Soup * Jou oe Ey 








SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONT NTARI 
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ESTERDAY’S mail brought a letter from the 
board of trustees of my former school: 

“Your successor has not been making out very 
well, and is leaving us, so your old job will be open, and 
if you have grown tired of being away from teaching, 
we would be glad to have you hack with us 

Tired of being away from teaching! Is the prisoner 
whose jail term is over soon tired 
of his freedom? Does the leper 
restored to health grow weary of 
being no longer an outcast? Well, 
that’s the way I feel about 
teaching. 

Perhaps my language seems 
strong; yet aftera year’s absence 
I should be able to see my former 
profession with an unprejudiced 
eye. And although my teaching 
was successful and my quitting 
it entirely voluntary, although 
I am proud to include a number of my one-time pupils 
among my friends and correspondents—nevertheless, 
being away from teaching is still to me like being in 
sunshine after fog, in liberty after captivity. 

Why? Because parents of school chiidren, citizens 
generally, and educational officials in particular, seem 
determined to make teaching a profession apart from 
ordinary life, to make its members walk a different road 
from other people and drive them deeper into its ruts. 

Teaching is not an easy job, despite its twenty-five- 
hour week and two months or more of vacation each 
year. So much work has to be gone over in each grade 
that a conscientious teacher has to drive himself at 
full speed during practically every minute of every 
five-hour day to cover it, and spend several additional 
hours daily in preparation and corrections. A single 
child can be an impossible problem to his parents at 
home, but a teacher is expected to handle thirty or forty 
of them at one time, making up for all deficiencies in 
home training, without ever being unjust or harsh. 
Most youngsters are not, after the first few years, 
interested in the subjects prescribed for them, for 
reasons which will appear later; they will neglect their 
work if the teacher is too easy, become stubborn and 
defiant if he is too strict. Often parents are on the side 
of the children against the teacher, and that harassed 
individual has to hit upon the right solution for a dozen 
little psychological problems every day, without ever 





G. E. Valentine 


By G. E. VALENTINE 


slackening the steady grind of the teaching and testing. 

If he were allowed in his spare moments the privilege 
of relaxation accorded normal human beings, it would 
not be so bad; but a teacher’s leisure is not his own. In 
all community enterprises, sports, dramatics, music, 
Sunday school, he is expected to take a prominent part. 
Always he is under surveillance. Parents who would 
rise in royal wrath if anyone attempted to criticize their 
own or their children’s actions will not hesitate to 
express strong disapproval if the teacher is not at all 
times a model of propriety. For a lady teacher to be 
seen. smoking is tantamount to throwing away her 
position; even In a man it is frowned on, while drinking 
and gambling, no matter how moderately, are simply 
not to be thought of. Carelessness in dress, reckless 
speech, anger, swearing—they are just ordinary weak- 
nesses in other people, but they may cost a teacher his 
job. Even his choice of companions and the hours he 
keeps are watched and talked about. 

If he attempts to pattern himself according to what 
is expected, a teacher is almost bound to become a 
fussy old maid—of either sex—careful to avoid all 
extremes, uncertain and hesitant about venturing to 
try any new thing, sapped of all initiative. 

He even gets to look different from other people. 
Do you know the popular joke among teachers who 
apply to themselves the doctrine of Socrates? ‘That 
lady looks kind of queer, mamma; is she a school- 
teacher?” “‘No, Jimmy, she’s just seasick!” 

And the very nature of the work he teaches tends to 
keep the teacher in a world apart, for the average 
course in both public and high schools in Canada has 
very little connection with ordinary life. During my 
ten years in the teachingeprofession I have had charge 
of a lot of fine boys and girls; youngsters I would have 
given much to be able to help. Yet my interest in them 
only made me see more clearly the uselessness of the 
subjects which I had to teach them. Once they had 
passed through the first few public school grades, and 
learned to read, to write, to do elementary arithmetic, 
and recite—perhaps practice—the main rules of health, 
what chance had I to help them on the road of life? 
They would get some value out of studying literature 
and geography; in some grades they would get music 
and art and home economics; but increasingly their 
studi Ss would be made up of pure ly academic subjec ts. 
Endless memorizing of geometry theorems, grammatical 


rules, history facts and dates; endless plodding through 


meaningless problems and exercises; oh, the futility 
of it! 

For there was so much that those boys and girls could 
have been learning. Practical knowledge of farming, 
mechanics, cooking, nursing, first-aid, business prac- 
tices, so they could have entered the battle of life not 
totally devoid of weapons. Other less tangible things, 
which are equally important for us to know; how to get 
along with other people, how to handle both personal 
and public finances, an understanding of the way we 
are governed. 

Yet the ordinary teac her who tries to teach these 
useful things finds himself handicapped, as I did, by his 
own training. Instead of requiring a teacher to have 
the broad practical knowledge of life which would be the 
best possible background for his work, the tendency all 
over Canada today is to make a teacher’s training even 
more academic than the work he has to teach. All 
teachers are encouraged to devote as much time as 
possible to the study of books in universities; the more 
courses and degrees they get, the better are the positions 
open to them. 

Neither the theoretical studies nor the secluded 
university life have much in common with the world of 
real affairs. The courses most recommended to teachers, 
leading to degrees in Arts or Science, are not even con- 
nected with teaching, being far too advanced to be of 
use even in high school work, and only serve to make it 
harder for the teacher to understand the problems and 
Vv iC W points ol his pupils. 

Nevertheless, this academic learning, as useless to a 
teacher as bowlegs to a blacksmith, is becoming com- 
pulsory in all parts of Canada. Practical teachers know 
that personality is by far the most important require- 
ment for success in the profession; but the officials in 
charge of regulations, usually men far removed from 
actual teaching, as all other practical things, put it in 
second place. If teachers cannot afford the expensive 
university training, they are given no chance to show 
their ability; if he has money enough, “‘anyone can be a 
teacher,” whether fitted for it or not. 

Even Normal school training and courses in education 
are largely theoretical. My own Normal training was 
at least seventy-five per cent waste of time, and it is still 
unfortunately true that teachers can graduate from 
both university and training courses who ere not 
adapted to teaching and have little practical knowledge 
of their work. A teacher’s first school is too often a harsh 
and disillusioning experience, driving many to leave the 
profession; those who do remain in it soon find that the 
greater part of their costly academic learning and 
** professional training” has rusted unused into forgetful- 
ness, Boys and girls who have compl ted the ordinary 
high school course likewise find nearly all their studies 
wasted upon graduating into a world where such things 
are little used. Both teachers and ex-students will verify 
these statements; a stinging reflection on our whole 


educational setup, HH Continued on page 54 
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cumbersome 


and the shagey, ) 
St. Bernard. “T hate half-baked 


females drooling witt cisms, Hard as 
nails underneath. They come by the 
gross lot and not a fresh breat} of an 
among ’em. Oh good heavens » 
He rolled over and looked weary at 


the sky. “I’m going to paint you, 
Linsy O’Hara.” He turned. At her 
stunned expression he grinned widely. 
“My goodness, girl, didn’t anyone ever 
tell you that you’re a beauty? You 
have the gentlest mouth I’ve seen on a 
woman in years. Did y’know mouths 
tell more about a person than any 
other feature? Yours, for instance. 
It’s quivering now. It’s sensitive and 

you think I’m 
I’m not, child.”’ 
He laid a 


a little scared because 
making fun of you. 
His voice was oddly soft. 
huge hand over hers. 

“You must have a queer taste—for 
duds,” said Linsy. 

He looked at her oddly. “Tomorrow 
I’m taking you back to the city with 
me. We're going to Magey’s,”’ 
“Then I’m 


he said 
cryptically. going to 
paint you.” 

There was a vast stir behind them. 
Steffi Benedict was sweeping down the 
terrace. “Wick Cushing, you wretch! I 
thought you hadn’t come! What have 
to?” She fairly 


despairingly. “Stand by, Linsy. Here 


you been up flung 


herself toward him. grunted 
comes the flood.” 

So he wasn’t a Lame Duck. He was 
the lion of the party. Gruff, roaring, 
besieged. Wickerford Cushing, N.A. 
Royal Academy medallist. His “stuff” 
hung in the National 
Honor of the highest order 


And Wick was 


vitality 


Gallery in 
London. 
for a living painter. 

alive. <A 


flowed out of 


very much deep 


him, marking every 
action. 


wall 


that night, a still small ghost, when he 
He swung up beside 
“Don’t speak, child. 
Tonight vou have the timid fragrance 
of all girlhood—and the 
4 he Waves would 


Linsy was sitting on the sea 


discovered her. 
her noise lessly . 


magnificent 
mystery of woman, 
carry your words away and sing them 


to some lonely man so that he 
would know longing.’ There was a 


gentleness in his voice few people had 


ever heard. To the girl, he was never 
again to be the violent, leonine Cushing 


the newspapers loved 


to describe. 
was always to see him as a sort o 


deity who transformed her life. 


IT BEGAN Monday morning, the 
Magegv’s. Before 
to Wick’s studio 
overlookin the 


Once it had been the site 


transformation, At 
that they had gon 
atop a tall buildin 
East River. 


of a scarred tenement but now, 
through the strange drift of | 
current, it was the hub ol the artis 
colony. Detot was there; Riand, t! 
sculptor; Terry Hall, who broke { 


records with the same ease 

| : Ty 

earned outrageous sums lor MS equally 
outrageous Caricatures. 

Linsy had never seen an artists 

Phere 


j 
windows, a rool 


studio before. were enormous 


corner garden with 


tiers of azalea in bloom. — Priceless 


things cluttered the place in fi endly 


disorder. Wick w | 


ived a hand leisurely. 








Lame Ducks and a Redhead 
Continued from page 15 
“S ! 1, Redhead, hile I tele- soberly. ‘“‘I’m afraid we’ve done it, forward 1 kissed her astonished 
phe ce.” | nsy, ” he Said, lingering the red-gold int Ss nose, 

Lhen Magey Lhe chro glory of it. “I’m afraid we’ve made The Bishop was beaming. He had 
crystal lace of Desirée , the you an obvious beauty uddenly remembered long-forgotten 
most important beauty speck t n Phere as more, Phere vas an illantries as he bent over her hand. 
New York. Maggy was Desirée. She excursion to a famous designer’s where “Charming, charming,” he said. 
had broken several slates over Wick Wick pushed aside the dresses brutally Oh, it had been a Moment! Almost 
Cushing’s head some thirty years until they came to an innocuous- as memorable as the League's charity 


before back in a small country school 
and it was the proudest boast of her 
life. Linsy was vaguely aware that this 
was where Diane and the other girls 
came, but where she had never dared 
venture. Appointments were cancelled. 
Operators stood on tiptoe to see the 
great Cushing and the new model he 
had brought to Madame. Such a funny 
little thing. But Madame and 
Felipe would do to that hair 


what 


They worked for three hours under 
Wick’s shrewd Cutting, 
shaping, brushing. There were warm, 

A pack that was like 
foamy mud. A special shampoo. 

fe No cul Is.”” ordered \ ic k. 


Maggy threw him a contemptuous 


Inspection. 


scented oils. 


ers on the street, 
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She herself ton k charge of Lu sy’s 
make “Ulf. A loth 
h kin. Eveshadow—so. A ( 


t} 


brush to outline the mouth 


And then Lin 
mirror with y 
hair! 

Maggy was smiling. The operators 


were smiling. Wick nodded his hea 


mn to warm the 


Z 


sy was looking ir 
| 


de, startled eves. Her 


t ng men 


wander in. 


this son 
iness pass Nim by. 


No place in here for you. 


tand there blocking space.” 
ines down, melting the snow, 

; y earth back to green and humid life. 

Spring for old Mother Earth. For this young man 


Deceiv ingly 


it crystallized the 


looking little grey thing. 
But the way 
haunting sweetness of Linsy’s face 

Back at 
natured German woman who looked 
after Wick had set 


on the roof garden. 


plain. 
the studio the fat, good- 


the luncheon out 
“This is Hepsy. 
She’s the best art critic I’ve got,” he 
grunted. Abruptly, he began sketching. 

Afterward, [Linsy was to think of 
that week as one series of surprising 
climaxes. From the first night when 
she walked in Aunt Phyllis 
entertaining the Bishop and his wife, 


upon 


her whole history of tears and misery 
house was 
swept Aunt 
Phyllis had been showing her prized 


in that 
limbo. 


and frustration 
to some distant 


LOW TIDE 
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+ mine 
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You are too youna. 
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s lordship. At 


sight of Linsy she iped. A Van Door 


S 
gaped. And the turtle dish slid tloor- 


lingers, 


Lins, 
stooped quickly to pick . **It’s 
all right, Aunt Phil. Not even a chip 
ff.’ She laughed. She had never 
called her ‘“‘Aunt P} hg before. It 
{ She tried it again. 
“Aunt Phil,” she said, “I’ve had a 


1999 ' ' 
ertect week-end And she 


ward from nerveless 


itu 


leaned 


ball. 
That was on Thursday night and 
Wick had taken her. People instantly 
She had found favor 
He is painting her, my 


sought her out. 
with Cushing! 
dear. Cushing—imagine!” 

The roof of the Ritz had been trans- 
formed into a Winterhalter scene for 
the occasion, and Wick walked her the 
length of it. ““The rabble will want to 
himself had 


” | 
sce i ic 


ined. He 





selected her costume, a drift of white 
organza so simple it made all the other 
gowns seem abjectly affected. Without 
question the dud had exploded. “ I Nsy ; 
we've put you on the Assembly 
nia ae 


committee dance, 


darling ‘ 
Once she him 
dancing with Diane. The Dream. But 


when she drew closer it was someone 


thought she saw 


else. 

“Like it?” Wick demanded. Her 
eves, all shining and radiant, answered 
him. 

And then on Saturday . . . 

They had worked late. When Wick 
laid 
dropped exhausted 
“You're a good model, child.” He 


finally aside his brushes Linsy 


into a chair. 
came from behind the easel, wiping his 
hands on an old cloth and looking 
tired and grubby and happy. 

He was not quite human when he 
worked. 


four winds of gentus. 


He was a fury driven by the 
Blown hot, 
blown cold, summoning up from her 
emotions that left her feeling strangely 
bare-souled and shaken. ‘‘A good 
model,” he repeated and patted her 
arm. “But you don’t see the picture 
yet. Not until it is finished.” 

She caught his hance. “* Wick, you’ve 
vot to let me say this. You've been 
kinder than anyone I have ever known. 
If you had saved my life I might be 
able to say ‘Thank you,’ but—” 

He took her by the shoulders then 
and drew her to her feet. He said 
eruffly, “* Look, Linsy, get this straight. 
1 needed a model and a darned good 
one. You fitted in. Maggy fixed you up 
for the Not for me. I am not 
romanticizing a theme as 
you are, my dear. All 1 want is to take 


rabble. 
lovely as 
the truth of you and put that on 
Now get out.”” And he pushed 
her gently through the door. 

ELEVATORS down a 
sht of steps from the studio. 
bottom of those steps all the 
the week were 
*s mind. A 


man sagged there against the wall. A 


THI 
short {hi 
At the 

remarkable 


Mi ished suddenly from | ins \ 


were 


events of 


travesty of a man in a loosely 
duck suit that was too 


ith his hair 


' 1 
standing absurdly on end above a nea 


que CT 
hung white 
short for and wv 


him, 


array of bandages. His one exposed 


eve scanned her briefly. “Nic ingel. 
Didn’t know angels ul ull 
though. That’s what I get for lea 


the ho pit il t 











AMONG THE ESSENTIALS OF THE 
BALANCED DIET IS THE PROTEIN 
FACTOR MOST COMMONLY SUP- 
PLIED BY MEATS. PROTEIN REPAIRS 
AND BUILDS BODILY TISSUES. WITH- 
i OUT IT, NORMAL GROWTH AND 
WELL-BEING ARE IMPOSSIBLE. MEAT 
IS NOT ONLY ONE OF OUR CHIEF 
SOURCES OF PROTEIN, BUT ALSO IS 
RICH IN IRON, PHOSPHORUS, AND 
VITAMIN G. 


eS 


MARTHA LOGAN, 
Ilome Economist for 
Swift Canadian Co., 
Limited, Purveyors of 
Fine Foods, created 
these recipes in her Test 
Kitchen. 


Say. 
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1G-chicken Tendletntéso 


IN THE HAM WITH THE FLAVOR CANADA LIKES BEST! 


A sweet smoke taste — that’s what the spe- 
cial Premium cure and Swift’s own way of 





smoking, in ovens, give Swift’s Premium Bacon. 






It’s distinctively mild, rich, delicious. To get it, 
look for the brand Swift’s Premium. For an in- 
viting luncheon dish, broil or fry the bacon and 








serve with Spanish Eggs. Scoop out the pulp 






from half tomatoes, drop an egg in each, season 






and bake for about 25 minutes in a slow oven.) 






Swift's Premium Ham, two ways! In 


this new blue-oval wrapper you get Swift's 


Milk-fed— that’s what! Milk-feeding, the 


way Swift does it, certainly makes a difference. Premium Ham for easy cooking at home 
Swift’s Premium Chickens—identified by the [t's newly tender. bakes eve z Teele the n 
blue Swift’s Premium label—are extra plump before. For ham ready to serve cold or when 
with choice white meat, delicately tender. Try just reheated, ask for Swift's Premium 


}. ‘ ; ; 
Quick Serve Style and look for the wrapper 
with a red oval. 


REMEMBER, 
THE MEAT MAKES THE MEAL 


one of these extra fine chickens very soon. With 
it, boiled half-orange shells filled with mashed 


sweet potatoes topped with marshmallows and 





browned, and bundles of green beans. 
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USING BREAD? 











HA 
5°° BILL? 


HAVE YOU A RECIPE AS GOOD AS THIS FOR 
Uf/ rou MAY WIN! 


Hot Tomato 


Sandwich Loaf 


Day-old sandwich loaf 

Soft butter 

Creamed cooked meat 

Soft scrambled eggs 

Relish or drained mus- 
tard pickle 

Hot well-seasoned 

drained canned tomatoes 


Cut all six crusts from sandwich 
loaf, then cut in six lengthwise 
slices. Spread all but two outside 
slices with butter, on both sides. 
Cover bottom slice with meat mix- 
ture, and add second slice of bread. 
Cover with scrambled egg, then 
with third bread slice. Spread with 
relish or pickle and add fourth 
bread slice, then a layer of 
scrambled egg. Cover with fifth 
slice of bread, then with meat mix- 
ture and final bread slice Wrap in 
waxed paper, weight lightly, and 
let stand for several hours. At 
serving time, place on baking pan 
and brown and heat in moderate 
oven (350°F.). Place on hot plat- 
ter and cover with tomatoes. 










Send us your best recipe for using 







BREAD! You have 206 chances to 
win in this easy, new recipe contest. 









Every Province and Newfoundland . 





will share in awards 














F you found a $5 bill on the 
sidewalk, you’d surely take 

the trouble to pick it up. And it’s 
just as easy to win five dollars in 
this simple recipe contest. 

All you do is send in your fav- 
orite recipe for using bread. 

You don’t have to be a cooking 
expert. Just get out your recipes 
for everyday use. Dishes in which 
you use bread crumbs... or 
toast ... or diced bread... or 
bread cubes. 

Your recipe can be for a main 
dish, a vegetable casserole, a 

























that it must contain bread in 
some form. White bread, rye, 
whole-wheat, raisin—any bread 
your baker makes can be used as 
an ingredient. 


And here’s help for you! 


To aid you in making up your recipe, 
we'll send you a book that’s full of 
ideas. Just mail the coupon for a free 
copy of “103 Ways to Serve Bread” 
—a big, 52-page book. Get it. Try the 
recipes. See if you can improve on 
them. Perhaps just a slight change in 
ingredients or seasoning will give 
you the very recipe to win a prize. 
But don’t delay! Send your recipe 
quickly. You have 206 chances to win 





CONTEST RULES! 





1. This contest is open to everyone in Canada 
and Newfoundland, except employees of the 
makers of Fleischmann's Yeast. 


2. A prize of $5 each will be awarded to the 
senders of the 206 best recipes which include 
bread, in some form, in the list of ingredients 


3. Entrants from each province and from New- 
foundland wiil compete only with other entrants 
from the same territory. Each province and New- 
foundland has its own quota of prizes, to be 
awarded only to entrants residing in those re- 
spective territories. 


4. Recipes will be judged for originality, practi- 
calness, and good results. No entries returned. 
Entries and contents thereof become the property 
of the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Decision 
of the judges will be final. 


5. Send as many recipes as you wish. Write each 
recipe and your name and address on a separate 
sheet of paper. 


6. Mail to Fleischmann’s Yeast, 801 Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal, Que. 


7. Contest closes June 30. All entries must be 
postmarked by midnight of that date 


BUY BREAD FROM 
YOUR BAKER! 


The finest bread that can be baked 
today is sold by your local baker 
His trained skill, scientific equip 
ment—and the very finest materials 
r give you a loaf that is unsur 
passed in wholesomeness and 


1 delicious flavor. 

















Serve at once. 
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GROW SLIMMER — 
without losing energy and charm 


If you are reducing, don't give up bread! You need 
bread for strength and energy And bread itself is 
not fattening. Instead, it is quickly turned into vital 
energy that helps to darn up fat. Diet authorities advise 
6 slices of bread daily. 


dessert, or any type of dish you 
choose; the only requirement is 


FREE, 








—and every prize is a first prize. You 
can’t afford to miss this easy oppor- 
tunity to win five dollars in cash! 


THIS BIG 25¢ 
RECIPE BOOK! 


IT HELPS YOU WIN! 


Get this valuable book! It helps you 
plan a winning recipe for this con- 
test. It tells how to use bread in 
cooking. Gives you 103 wonderful 
recipes for new main dishes, tasty 
new sandwiches, delicious desserts 
—also special recipes for 
children, for reducing 
diets, and for special 

occasions. Beautifully 
printed. 36 illustra- 

tions. This big 52- 

page bookis worth 4 
25¢. But you can 
have it free. Just 
mail coupon. 


















FLEISCHMANN’'S YEAST 
801 Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Que. 








Please send my free copy of "103 Ways 
to Serve Bread.” 
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His knees buckled visibly and Linsy 
ran to him. By putting her arm tight 
around him and hunching her shoulder 
under his armpit, she managed to get 
him to his door. Between them they 
opened it. “Brandy’s over there,” he 
gasped as he sank on the couch. Linsy 
held it to his lips, ‘‘Thanks.” He 
rested a moment. “Don’t go ’way. 
Angels do disappearing acts. I know. | 
saw one just before I tangled up with 
that taxi.” 

“TI call somebody. A doctor 

“T’ve had enough of those! But you 
might get old Wick Cushing 
The words edged off. He had fainted. 

Wick came down the steps two at a 
time. “The fool! The blithering idiot 
to leave the hospital this soon! Terry 
had too much talent so they left his 
brains out!” He went snorting anxi- 
ously into the room. The man on the 
couch opened his one eye. 
“Hello, you old fire-eater.” 

Wick stopped short. “Good heavens! 
Are they still trying to make a Ghizch 
mummy out of you with that tape? 
Fine sort of hospital to Jet a man out in 
your condition.” 

“They didn’t exactly Iet me out,” 
said Terry Hall. “I merely left. But I 
had to steal the interne’s pants to do 
+ 

Wick whistled under his breath. 
“What you need is food. Linsy, 
suppose you go dig Hepsy out of my 
kitchen while I put some pants on 
this man that belong to him.” 

They were very gay at dinner. 
Terry, quite respectable now in dark 
dressing robe and trousers fitting his 
long length, insisted on sitting up so 
they dragged the table over to his 
couch and Linsy lit the candles. “‘ Not 
‘leber knodel suppe!’ No, that would 
be too much to ask of the gods!”’ cried 
Terry ardently as Hepsy brought it in. 
The large German woman chortled 


gor rd 


deeply. “Ya! An’ der iss wiener 
schnitzel mit capers.” 
“No!” 


oe ad 

“Great menu for a sick man,” said 
Wick disgustedly. 

“Sick? Who’s sick? When we have 
an angel at the feast and the food of 
heaven on the table! Linsy, have you 
heard the story of Hepsy? Summer 
before last Wick and | were flying near 
Breslau—” 

“And that bandaged blunderbuss 
over there was risking our necks in a 
pea-soup fog—” 

“Not pea soup, my good fellow. 
’Twas the fragrance of that ‘leber 
knodel’ that brought us to a forced 
landing right outsige-.Hepsy’s door. 
Such ambrosia! Such culinary genius! 
We could not let it go neglected so we 
annexed Hepsy.” 

“A toast!’ shouted Wick. “‘A toast 
to cooks the world over who support 
art—and to the angels who inspire it!”’ 

Altogether it was a very gay even- 
ing, different from any Linsy had ever 
known. She was flushed with pleasure. 
Almost incandescent, Terry Hall 
thought watching her. When it was 
time for her to leave he laid a restrain- 
ing hand on her arm. “I’m going to 
be an invalid for an awfully long while. 
I can tell. Fever and all that. Will 
you drop in on me every day and twice 
on Sundays?” 

Linsy laughed. “I'll come. 
here tomorrow.” She would bring 
books, that new Stravinsky record. 
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The origina! 


HERE’S a young-looking crocheted 
jabot that will vary your neckline on 
a winter frock. It gives a high, round 
look and the bosom interest so import- 
ant in fashions this year. 

Commence with 121ch (this should 
measure 12 inches). 

1st row—lInto 4th ch from hook work 
2de, * 2ch miss 2ch, 2de into next ch, 
repeat from * to end of row, 3ch, turn, 

2nd row—*2dc into sp of 2ch, 2ch, miss 
2de, repeat from * to end of row, end- 
ing with 2ch, miss 2dc, 2de into sp of 
3ch, 3ch, turn. 

3rd row—* 2dc into sp of 2ch, 3ch, 
miss 2dc, repeat from * to end of row, 
ending row with 3ch, miss 2de, 2de into 
sp of 3ch, 3ch, turn. 

4th row—* 2dc into sp of 3ch, 3ch 
miss 2dc, repeat from * to end of row, 
ending row with 3ch, miss 2dc, 2de into 
sp of 3ch, 3ch, turn, 

Repeat last row 19 times more. 
Break off thread. 

Join thread to end of foundation ch 
and commence to work border round 
outside edge of collar. 

Border (1st row)—2ch, 1de into each 
sp and over de at end of rows, 3de into 
sp at corner, Ide into each st along 
bottom, 3dc between 2de at corner, 1de 
into each sp and over de at end of rows, 
2ch, turn. 

2nd row—1dc into each de of previous 
row, working 3de into centre de at 
corners, 2ch, turn. 

Repeat last row 4 times more, work- 
ing 32ch at end of last row. 

Neckband (1st row)—Into 3rd ch 
from hook work ide, 1de into each st 
along neck of collar, working 1de over 
de at end of each row of border, 2ch, 
turn. 

2nd row—1de into each de of pre- 
vious row, 2¢ h, turn. 

Repeat last row 3 times more. Break 
off thread. 


Jabot (Under Part) — Commence 
with 10ch. 
1st row—Into 4th ch from hook work 


2de, 2ch, miss 2ch, 2de into next ch, 


jabot was made from 4 Balls (Blue Label} COATS’ 
Mercer-Crochet No. 20. White Milward’s Steel Crochet Hook No. 3 
English or No. 6 American. Press Stud. 


2ch, miss 2ch, 2de ich 1tr into next 
ch, 3ch, turn 

2de into sp of Ich of pre- 
vious row, 2ch, 2dce into sp of 2ch, 2ch 
2dc into next sp, 2ch, 2de Ich 1tr into 
sp of 3ch, 3ch, turn. 

Repeat last row 15 
having one group of 2de more on each 


2nd TOW 


times more, 


row. 
18th row—2de into sp of 2ch, * 2ch, 
2de into next sp, repeat from * to end 


of row, ending row with Itr into sp ol 
3ch, 3ch, turn. 

19th row—2de into sp of 2ch, * 2ch, 
2dc into next sp, repeat from *to end of 
row, ending row with 2ch, 2de into sp 
of 3ch, 3ch, turn. 

20th row—As 19th row. 

21st and 22nd rows—As 18th row. 

Repeat last 4 rows until 4 groups of 
2de remain. 

Commence to work border working 
down side, along bottom and up othe: 
side. 

Border (1st row) 
end of 6th row, * 4ch, miss 3 row 


6ch, 1de into sp at 
s, Ide 
into sp at end of next row, repeat from 
* 5 times more, 4ch, miss 1 row, Ide 
into sp at end of next row, 4ch, miss 
2 rows, * 1dc into sp at end of next 
row, 4ch, miss 1 row, repeat from last 
* 4 times more, Idec into sp at end ol 
next row, 4ch, miss 2 rows, 1lde into 
first of foundation ch, 4ch, 1d« 
same ch as 2de, 4ch, Ide into sp at end 


into 


of next row, * 4ch, miss 1 row, Ide into 
sp at end of next row, repeat from last 
* 8 times more, * 4ch, miss 3 rows, Ide 
into sp at end of next row, repeat from 
last 

2nd row 


* 6 times more, 2ch, turn. 
1dc into each st of previous 
row, working 2dc into same place at 
point. 

Repeat last row 3 times more. 

6th row—1 dec into each de of previous 
row. Break off thread. 

Top Part 
for 10 rows. 

11th row—As 18th row. 

12ih and 13th rows—As 19th row. 
#8 Continued on page 29 


Work same as under part 
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Another Lame Duck to look after. He I 


heart swelled with something mor 
than happiness, 

He listen for 
Always she came in softly for fear of 


waking him. Sometimes Hepsy would 


grew to her step. 


be there polishing up, and he would 
Tittle 


and they would have whit 


send her scuttling upstairs for 
cakes,” 


and talk slowly, lingering 


wine Ove! 
] > ‘ 
each word, drawing out the moments. 


She 


came in to find him standing by the 


One afternoon Linsy was late. 


window, watching the lights come on 
along the river. He put an arm lightly 
“Sweet kid. | 
hear the painting is finished and Wick 


about her shoulders. 


is going to have a showing tomorrow.” 
“Yes. 
wish it could goon. 
His arm tightened. “‘ Look. I started 
work again today. Some sketches of 


vou.” He swung her about and turned 


wasn’t finished. | 


”> 


I wish it 


on the light above his drawing board. 
caught in a dozen 


Rough, 


new Terry 


There she was, 


powerful 


Hall 


different moods. 
little sketches. A 
personality. 

“Wick says if you’d stop being a 

” 

Terry roared at her imitation. “He 
thinks I’m a lost cause.”’ He lifted her 
chin. “Look, sweet, I’m horning in on 
The last of 


wrappings comes off 


m¢ det n and So ‘dar nc les er’ 


your ‘coming out’ party. 
these mummy 
tomorrow and we'll do a little cele- 
Of course I'll be a bit raw 


but you won’t mind?” 


brating. 
looking 
Linsy touched his face with her 


a7 » 5 ‘7 
fingertips. “I won’t mind,” she said. 


AUNT PHYLLIS the 
arrive at the exhibit. She was a little 
flurried after the swift the 
elevator and that climb up the stairs. 
When Wick Cushing she 
strangled slightly. ‘I hope 
done a capable job, my good man,” 
said Phyllis Van Doore. Wick’s bellow 


followed her across the room. 


was lirst to 


flight of 
she 


Saw 


you hav e 


And then Linsy was slipping in. 


He 
stood back and gazed after her as she 


went eagerly up to the painting. He 


+ 
{ 
I 
| 
I 


had not changed that wild O’Hara 
hair. She was the girl he had found in 
Stef Benedict’s water garden that 
morning. Untouched. The same 
questing, aching look in her eves. 


So deeply 


vulnerable and yet so gallant, set in a 


They held you, those « ves, 


still white face and framed by a riot of 
bright red hair. 

“What a supreme colorist he is!” It 
was the eminent Detot, edging Linsy 


Phe 


t 


away, lost in the picture. art 


critics were milling around now. A half 


dozen of the most prominent. Maggy 
came, looking sufficiently glamorous; 
and Riand, the sculptor; and the 


Benedicts. Snatches of sentences hung 
in the air. “The functional significance 
of a Cezanne” . “Daring rhythm 
and tone” 

But it was Aunt Phyllis who topped 
In a that 
heard throughout the room she said, 
He has made a Van 


them all. voice could be 
“*He’s done it. 
Doore immortal!” 

Wick shot an owlish look at 
under thick, scrubby 
instead that I have given rise to the 


O’Haras!” 
Linsy loved the pic ture, 


her from 
"Say 


brows 


And feared 


it. In one way it was like having your 
private thoughts exposed. Could her 
face be as telltale, as all-revealing as 
that? She went to Wick and held out 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miss I Ove ly, 


jast employer, had their room interior 
decorated along with the 


1 I ° 
that their 


brought out 


rest of her 


house. 


“Raise their salary five dollars a 
week and they'll be happy,” I advised 
reassuringly. 


a. a 


won 


salary 
“ For 
the 


and he doesn’t feel 


aise of five dollars in 


t do it,” bemoaned Helen. 


nstance, Jan drives Gavin t 


studio, you know : 





that he has a stylish enough uniform in 
comparison to the other drivers he sees 
there every day. Why, only yesterday 
morning he condescendingly offered to 
pay half the cost of a smart uniform if 
| would okay But as 
Gavin and | for 
ourselves, the thought of this extra 
fifty dollars floors me. I know they’re 
only waiting for Miss Lovely to return 
They’ll go back to her 


its purchase. 


need new clothes 


to Hollywood. 

like a shot.” 
Helen had already 

problem and she didn’t want them to 


had her servant 


quit. She began to watch the papers 


for news of the Goddess tn the lives of 


her servants. Since summer was 
coming on, Helen knew she couldn’t 
compete with the attractions Miss 


Lovely had to offer, plus the fact that 
the star had a large swimming pool. 
Also, according to the gossip columns, 
rented a house at Malibu every 
Helen’s servants, like the 


she 
summer. 
good athletic Swedes they were, liked 
to arise early for a swim. 

Poor Helen, the suspense was too 
much. She made up her mind to dis- 
miss the Swedes. First she informed 
the employment agency to be on the 
lookout But her 
assurance was instantly shaken. Mrs. 
Hall, head of the agency, said, “I’m 
Mrs. Warwick, all the 
couples at your price are placed. You 
know salaries have gone up. You will 
cither have to pay more or besatisfied.” 

“Perhaps 
gone up, but Gavin’s has not and will 
not,” Helen told me ruefully. Gavin, 
I knew, had a five-year contract. The 
deal was all set and Helen knew how 


much she would have to run the house 


for a possibility. 


sorry, good 


+ ’ ° 
Servants salaries have 


for the next few years. 

“At that,” said Helen, dazed, “our 
expenses are treble those of my family 
in the I And father keeps our 
house in what he thinks islavish style.” 


ast. 


That's an idea of the salaries deman- 


ded by servants of “picture people” 
in Hollywood and the difliculties be- 
siecing the wife who can only afford 
A butler in the 


W he Sse 


medium-priced help. 
well-known 
to answer the door, the 


home of a star, 


duties are 
and serve dinner, receives 
month. <A 


chauffeur, whose duties are to be ready 


t¢ leph me, 


two hundred dollars a 


to drive day or night, anywhere, at a 
moment’s notice, has a salary of from 
one hundred and twenty-live to onc 
hundred and fifty a month. An accom- 
month. As for 
the sky’s the limit. 
socially on 


dollars a 

butlers 
Servants get together 

That’s where tempta- 


has You have a cook 


who gets sixty dollars a month and she 


their days off. 
tion its root. 
meets Elizabeth who cooks for your 
best friend and is paid one hundred 
dollars a month. The fact that you are 
only two, and that Elizabeth cooks for 
two children and a nurse as well, does 
not alter the rancor that settles in you 


You will learn quickty 


cook’s heart. 


enough ol the dissatisfaction that has 
in your kitchen; and so you 
either raise your cook’s salary, or fire 


arisen 


her and start all over again. 


Of single men in Hollywood who 
receive large salaries and expect good 
service at any cost, and to whom 
loyalty and discretion are priceless 
attributes—what they pay good, bad 
ind indifferent help, I will only say, 
“Heaven help us gals.” Many high- 
salaried actors who are unmarried 
have combination — butler-chauffeur- 


cook and sometimes even studio stand- 
ins. These lads do everything within 
reason, and more, day and night for 
the boss. 

Picture people are easy prey for 
petty rackets. Too many domestics 
a “‘rake-off” on every purchase 
Actresses, 


get 
made by their employer. 
women writers and executives are too 
busy to give care to household buying. 
After all, if you are a woman star and 
have to be at the studio at seven for the 
hairdressing and wardrobe department 
to get you ready for a “‘ nine o’clock on- 
the-set call,” and then work until six, 
and very often into midnight, you 
haven’t time to market, or do any 
shopping—even for clothes. You just 
shut your eyes and hope. You admit 
that perhaps your servants do get a 
“cut,” and you know that you pay 
more for everything you buy—but as 
long as the money*keeps rolling in you 
let it vo at that. 

Merchants are unable to solve the 
problem. As one honest lady who runs 
a shop told me dejectedly, “‘ What can 
[ do? If I don’t give servants percent- 
ages they'll use every possible excuse to 
change stores. I tried for two years not 
to do it, but couldn’t make the grade 
otherwise. Out here so much shopping 
is left to the servants. T hey order not 
only food but 
flowers, furniture even. The accounts 
make or break busi- 


hardware supplies, 


they represent 
ness.” 

The top girls of the screen all employ 
personal maids. There are all kinds 
The 


glam ur girl usually has acute sealskin 


but as a rule they’re colored. 


trick; and in many cases the latter Is 
not only maid on the studio set but at 
home serves also as confidante. 

In all the world there is no greater 
melting pot of than 
Hollywood. European ex-army officers 


personalities 


take jobs as stand-ins; former ladies of 


the stage eke out existence in “‘mob 


scenes,” soldiers of fortune, crooks who 
have shed their professions, millionaire 
playboys, wastrels, playwrights and 
novelists, New York bankers—all 
these are Hollywood. W ell, Hollywood 
is a melting pot of servants, too. 

Andy took it upon himself to hire a 
pair who turned out to be followers of a 
newfangled gospel. On top of refusing 
to serve cocktails to our guests, on 
re I { 
to greet US W th the salutation, “ Pe ace! 
To add to it the 


I | 
churen 


rlous and moral erounds, they used 


It is wonderful.” 


woman sang in the chorus 


which was broadcast every Monday 


Our dinner was served 


let 


night at seven, 
at six—hot or cold. | them go 
the “freaks” in 
You | 

; ; ; 
erab-bag and discover their 
You string alot yy 


getting periect 


ee } ‘ 
But tne above are 


the 


out of a 


servant class. draw them 


identities later. 
the tond hope ot 
and see the failure of it with 


as 
grace, ae 
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“Beautiful HANDS 


are essential 


for Charm. 


eM 


Lovely Hollyw 






“Have lovely smooth hands”, advises 
Madeleine Carroll, co-star in Para- 
mount’s “Cafe Society”. Jergens Lotion 
helps prevent ugly roughness and chap- 
ping; furnishes beautifying mois- 
ture for hand skin. 


“Winter Dryness” 
tends to Steal Softness from 
your HANDS 
yi IU see them in the movies—adorable 
* Hollywood Hands”. Satin-smooth, 


soft. their touch caresses! 


Hala) 


*Madeleine Carroll 
andFred MacMur 


ray 





co starred in 
Paramount's “Cafe 
Society”. Note her 
charming hands! 


Jrcens loTi0N 


2 of its fine ingredients are the 


Some girls 
lose this charm in winter. Little moisture 
glands in your hand skin are less active; 
wind and cold. artificial heat and frequent 
use of water take beautifying natural mois- 
ture from the skin. Quick! Supply extra 


moisture for the skin with Jergens Lotion, 


So effective fol hand he auty ! Suppl ments same aS many doctors use to 
. . smooth and soften rough skin 
the natural moisture. Two ingredients in SORE: SS SeeeEY ea 
Jergens serve many doctors in helping FREE! GENEROUS SAMPLE 
soften harsh skin. Never sticky! Fragrant! @ and BOOKLET ON HAND CARE 
j 5 Phe And Jergens Co., Ltd., 863 Sherbrooke 
Let jJergens help you have hands that erect, Part, Ousaris. ; 
attract romance. Only 50¢, 25¢. 1 OC w= I want to see for myself how Jergens Loti 
helps to make my hand ! oftand white 
$1.00—at beauty counters. Please send your generous free sample of J ' 
PRY THE NEW Jergens all-purpose Vame SARE 
Pace Cream. Daily use helps against dry Stree 
skin. 25¢, 15¢. City Pi 
(MADE IN CANADA 








Protect Babies 
before Birth 





YPHILIS in newborn babies, 

frequently called congenital 
syphilis, is preventable in most cases. 
Read what Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran of the United States Public 


Health Service says: 


“The first thing to do completely, 
in my opinion, is to wipe oul con- 
genital syphilis. That is one job 
that doesn’t need to take a genera- 
tion... 


“We know absolutely* that with 
good treatment, begun in time, there 
is only one chance in eleven that the 
syphilitic mother will not bear a 
healthy child... 


“We know that early treatment be- 
fore birth is vastly more effective 
than any treatment after the 
child is born.” 


A blood test will indicate whether or 
not an expectant mother has syphilis. 
If the test is positive, she can take 
advantage of the almost certain pro- 
tection for her child which medical 
science provides, 


Every mother-to-be wants her baby 
to grow to sturdy manhood or 
womanhood—yet in Canada, au- 
thorities know that many babies are 
born each year infected with syphilis. 
Frequently this disease may serious- 
ly affect the sight and hearing, or 
weaken the heart and other organs. 


At times congenital syphilis in a 
child, unsuspected by either par- 
ent, may give no outward sign of 
its presence before maturity, when 
evidence of the disease may appear. 
Yet, if a blood test were made part 
of the examination and prenatal 
care given expectant mothers by 
physicians or clinics, congenital 
syphilis would be a rarity in our 
country. 


The fight to stamp out syphilis gains 
power and effectiveness every day. 
The Health Departments in Canada 
have been carrying on, since 1918, a 
campaign for combatting the disease. 
Public opinion actively supports in- 
telligent measures for the prevention, 
treatment and control of venereal 
diseases. Citizen groups, notably 
women’s clubs, are becoming aroused 
to the fact that syphilis, scourge 
though it may be, is not unconquer- 


able. 


Many communities maintain clinics 
to care for those who are unable to 
pay for treatment. Local health de- 
partments are prepared to refer 
those in need of treatment to quali- 
fied physicians. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to send 
you its booklet “The Great Imitator” 
which contains information that you 
should have about syphilis. Address 
Booklet Department 2-L-39, Cana- 
dian Head Office, Ottawa. 
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both hands. Asa child does, gropingly. 
“It has breath in it. More than I have, 
I think.” 

“Never that, Linsy. Not for all the 
years of your life.” 

And standing so, they both saw him. 
Tall, fine, long-limbed. His face show- 
ing the scars but little, a strong face 
with the high look of adventure about 
it, his eyes crinkly and clear and laugh- 
ing. ““Terry Hall!’ someone shouted. 
Detot had grabbed him around the 
shoulders. Others were pummelling 
him on the back. 

“I wonder if he ever did bring that 
Linsy mistily. She 

“He was at Diane’s 


supper,” said 
turned to Wick. 
dance. In the study. He was going to 
bring supper.” She straightened. 
“Wick! He heard. He heard what 
they said. And he came after me 

“He'd have the skin off me if he 
thought I had told you.” 

She cried, “‘I was the one he was 
trving to reach when that taxi ran 
him down. Oh, Wick! And he got you 
to go to the Benedicts . 7 

““No one but Terry could drive me 
to a Long Island week-end! I tele- 
phoned to find out where you were.” 

“And he made you paint me. Knew 
whatit woulddo.. .” 

She was out on the roof garden when 
Terry found her. She went into his 
arms as if she had belonged there for a 
very long while. They didn’t speak. 
They stood holding each other close, 
his head bent to hers. ‘‘ Beautiful,” he 
said finally and stood away to look 
at her. 

“Not intruding I hope,” said the 
dark young man in the doorway. “I 
had to find you, Linsy.’”” The Dream 
tossed his cigarette over the rail and 
came toward her. 

“Whatever for?” said Linsy O’Hara. 

“Oh, a number of things. I’ve been 
away. And when I come back I—”’ 
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“Did you ever collect your bet?” 

He laughed. ‘So that’s it! Listen, 
sweet, you and I have a lot to talk 
over. Let’s duck this and go over to 
Tony’s 

She started to say 
Terry had disappeared. And suddenly 
the pattern fell into place for Linsy. 
Diane, the Dream—poor littl 
Ducks circling in their 
Hundreds of them ail cut to the on 
form, saying the same things, doing 
the same things. Never being free, 
never knowing the swift rush of wings 

She had got things terribly 

twisted. That was all. Mistaken 
identity in Lame Ducks. 

“What you smiling 
demanded the Dream. 

*“Aren’t dreams foolish?” said Linsy 


“Terry” but 


Lame 
silly orbit. 


are about?” 


and brushed past him. 


IT WAS after six when Terry Hall 
let himself into his apartment. He 
went to the window without switching 
on the lights and stood there, his fore- 
head against the pane. He stood ther 
a long time looking out, seeing no- 
thing. And then a small voice behind 
him faltered, “* You 
back, you know. 
never kiss and run. 
other gentlemen poke their noses in.” 

He whirled. 
was across the room and had lifted 
her out of the chair. Then he went 
down into it but he was not alone. 
*Linsy O'Hara, what does that Squee- 
gee mean to you?” 

“Oh, him,” said Linsy. “Terry, my | 
darling, your system is terrible. 
Talking about Squeegees a 

“Oh it is, is it? Woman, Iet me tell 
you something. You’re going to spend 
the life 
system!” 

“Could we start now?” 


O’Hara. # 


you ought to go 
Gentlemen should 
Fspecially when 


In no setonds flat he 


rest of your learning my 


said Linsy 


Hollywood Back Door 


Continued from page 10 


envisioned an evening of laughter and 
stimulating talk. 

On the way to his house, I said to 
Andy: “At least Paul, mine host, 
doesn’t have to worry about servants 
the way we do. Imagine the luxury of 
living alone, waited on hand and foot 
by a devoted Filipino boy.” 

The party was gay, the supper 
delightfully, flawlessly and _ silently 
served by his house-boy. Then | 
noticed, suddenly, that a different 
Filipino was serving the liqueurs; still 
a third boy crept about with a tray of 
fresh coffee. 

“You’re putting it on 
aren’t you?” I said to Paul. 

“You mean the array of servant 
talent?” he laughed. “Well, you 
evidently don’t understand the work- 
ings of the Filipino grapevine system. 


tonight, 


When the boys smell a party, two or 
three are always on hand to help out, 
gratis. They go from home to home, 
on their nights off, assisting each other 
in hours of need; 


silently as they come.” 


disappearing as 


Another bachelor, a writer, who had 
“By the 
way, Paul. Your boy is very good. He 
served dinner at my house last Thurs- 
day when I had my girl and her 
mother in.” He laughed. “I’ve found 
myself staring across a roast at my 


been listening, chimed in: 


own servant In strange dining rooms 
more than once.” 

Next day, in a shop on Hollywood 
Boulevard, I ran into Helen Warwick 
for the first time in years. We had 
gone to an Eastern finishing school 
together. She had been interested in a 
Little Theatre had 
met and married a young actor. A 


movement; she 
year ago the talent scout of one of the 
studios had signed him to a long-term 
contract. Time after time I had meant 
to phone Helen. But I just did not. 
Hollywood is a place where you find so 
little time to do anything. 
sweetly said, “No explanations,” and 
invited us to dinner at their house. 


| lelen very 


They had two servants, Swedish. 
Instinctively I realized that the ser- 
vants were dissatisfied with their 
employers. Helen, I could see, felt 


decidedly uncomfortable in their pres- 
ence. She had been in Hollywood less 
than a year; her husband was not yet a 
big box-office name, nor was his salary 
large. 

“Nice couple, your servants,” I said 
to Helen after dinner. 

Helen nodded and smiled. Yes, they 
were. Nevertheless, they were dissatis- 
fied, 
ago she had brought home new cur- 


She confessed that only a week 


tains for them as a kind of peace 
offering; but her gesture had only 
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If you can command interest 
without being conspicuous— 


it’s money in your pocket 


By CAROLYN DAMON 


DMIT THAT you've 
entrance.” Of walking into a restaurant, or a 
party, or some very special do, to hear people 
saying, ““Who is that stunning woman?” or “Did you 
ever see anything so smal 


You have your own reas n, Ot course, Maybe your 


husband has been elected to an office in His club and 
\\ uld like his friends to think he’s as good a wife-picker 
as he ts an executive. Possibly you’re going to meet a 


Perfect grooming is all-important. 


You must live up to a hat like this. 





The vogue for tiny velvet bows in a party hair-do is sweeping the 
country. Coiffure by Guillaume of the Elizabeth Arden Salons. 


new set of people for the first time. Or it might be that 
all-important business of impressing a new man! 

But if you’re a normal woman, you'll care about 
standing out from the crowd. And that’s the first 
step to achiey ing it. 

Antoine of Paris, world-famous hairdresser, put it to 
me this way the other day. 


“First of all, the woman must desire to look lovely. 


We can build about her everything of charm or beauty 


sharp angle. 


Round faces look better under a 


We can 
create the perfect coiffure, the most flattering make-up. 


that her features and hair and figure allow. 
the most interesting gown. But then, we are through, 
[he woman must put herself into the picture, you see? 

Her own touch with a curl here and there, her own 
way of fastening a bow or clipping on an ornament. 
Otherwise she is just a mannequin instead of a warm, 


re 
ais 


inctive individual.” 


t 
And Guillaume a 38 Continued on next page 





Hats are still sweeping up with 
the hair. 

























WHY YOU’LL LIKE COLGATE’S 
DENTAL CREAM, TOO... 


Colgate’s soft, safe polishing agent 
not only cleans enamel to shining 
smoothness... its special penetrating 
foam gets into those tiny hidden 
crevices between teeth that ordinary 
cleansing methods fail to reach... 
cleans every surface of every tooth 
. ++ gives new brilliance to your smile 
...+ keeps your breath sweet and 
beyond reproach! Get a tube today! 





THE QU4INS (OWGSED 


LARGE SIZE 
20° 


GIANT 









35c 


10c 







DOUBLE SIZE 


Medium Size f : 
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We like to brush our teeth each day 
We keep them clean the Colgate way 
\ The flavor’s keen...the action’s right 
" No wonder that our smiles are bright 


WHY DR. DAFOE CHOSE COLGATE’S 
DENTAL CREAM FOR THE DIONNE QUINS 


Dr. Dafoe chose Colgate’s Dental 
Cream for the little Dionnes because 
it cleans so thoroughly, yet so gently— 
without the slightest harm to delicate 
enamel...or irritation to tender gums. 

And how the Quins enjoy brush- 
ing their teeth with Colgate’s! Like 
all children, they love its delightful 
peppermint flavour—an important 
help in teaching correct habits of 
oral hygiene. 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 








COLGATE'S TODAY— Of/0O YOU? 
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- ' . . 1 > 
your throat, a tiny spray of violets in < to point up your dark afternoon 
your curls may do the trick. dress. And take off the self belt and 


add a wide suede or kid one to match 





CERTAINLY YOU'LL be putting your pumps. Add a tiny fur collar to 
your best foot forward when evenir g your suit and get a large muff with a 
comes. A well-known Canadian stylist bouquet of violets on the front, for 
says: “In the afte moon women want relude-t Spring wear. Stitch a little 
to look smart and well groomed. <A ght braid on the lapels of vou 
night they’re out kill!” She sug- evening wrap. Try a stiff rosette of 
gested massings of color as on of the ribbon f you’re young—in thos¢ curls 


flowers. Or little fleets of 
velvet bows. Or a feathery spray if 
you're older. Wea 
all-black h 


most effective ways of looking differ ins 
ent. She had 


steal the 


seen, for instance, a 
ra bold gold cross 
eh-throated frock. 


debutante show at a party 


simply by tucking a great bunch of with an 


purple violets at the waist of an ice- Make a soft wool crepe violet blouse to 
blue satin frock. For the older woman — wear with vour tweed suit, and knit a 
bright orange sweater for your grey 


skirt. Try a rich blue sweater with a 


brown skirt. Get one of those long 
evening skirts and make two or three 
unusual blouses and little coats to go 


with it. 


AND 1 Hf N there’s that other highly 
important trick of being terribly simple 
in the midst of adornment. Have you 
ever noticed, for instance, the effect a 
young girl can get In a crowd of 
bejewelled and very lavishly gowned 
women, with stark white chiffon that 
drifts about her like floating clouds? 
I’ve seen such a thing carry off the 
honors more than once. And it’s a 
grand idea for the not-too-wealthy. 
The things you can do—or undo 
with make-up!  Off-color 
rich-hued evening clothes 


cosmetics 
with your 
have the same feeling as a red flannel 
petticoat hanging below your chiffon 
velvet gown. You'll want those lovely 
orchid tones with your wine and purple 
things. Especially if you’re just turn- 
ing grey. For spring, watch out for 





A distinctive party coiffure by Antoine. 


browns and ereens to come for both 
daytime and evening. And you'll find 
cosmetics a happy 


brilliant jacket 
evening gown. 


black, or the clear 
choice—or those with just a touch of 


she suggested a very 
with a monotone 
Flame, for 
jade with white. Or a heavily em- 


instance, with reds in 


But hide your orange-tinted 


You'll 


lacquered orange. 


You can 


last season past« | 


broidered or figured or 


make-up when you wear wines. 
look awful if you don’t. 
And never forget that you and the 


vivid beauty specialists must work on your 
own lines and your own personality, 
ect does on the structure 


If you try to go beyond 


metal cloth in silver or gold. 


do wonders with 


frock that is be 
about the gills, 


ginning to goa bit pale 
Get a really 
jacket in a deep tone of the same shade. : 
But be sure you go all the way. I[f 4S 42 archit 


your color isn’t decisive « of a building. 


nough, you’ll 
pattern that structure will take, 


just look apologetic. With pale pink the = 
you'll look ridiculous 


-instead of distinctive. 


try rich strawberry. Or point up conspicuous, 1 
lavender with a really bright purple. 
Or yellow with saffron. And do your 


This goes partic ularly 


you like 


shoes to match. 
for he younger fry who may want to 
1, chosen 


wear that rather 't girlish chit ffon 


for first parties, into the second, more 
sophisticated season. 
Unusual placing of accessories will 
often achieve a distinctive note. Try 


clips at various points on your neckline 


or your girdle, or the blouse of your 
frock, for effect. They may just click 
in an unexpected place. Use velvet 


wristbands and a neckband tn this 


| 
romantic season, if youre the type 
ry some unusual veil and 


' 
arrangements and see what happens. 


All, need I say, before 


your bedroom 





' 
mirror! 
Get a new gold-finished shell nec k- Guillaume predicts that this modified 
lace and bracelet, or five strands of up style w ll be most popular in the 
gold chains, or multicolored Indian new year, 








COMING IN THE MARCH ISSUE 
‘“‘“BABY DOCTOR” by Charles Bonner 
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“T’ve found 


never 
another soap at any 
price that’s as good for 
my skin as the new 


improved Palmolive. 
It cleanses perfectly, 
without the slightese 
irritation.” 


2159 Tupper Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Try the new GIANT 
Thrift Size 


mm 
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YOUR SKIN LOVELY... WITH A 
MODERN BLENDING OF THESE 


SAME SOOTHING OILS 


Wise indeed in the ways of beauty were the 
women of olden times. For beauty was their 
career. They must keep themselves desirable 
for the lord and master on whom they depend- 
ed. And prized more highly than beauty of 
feature and form, was a soft, white, flawlessly 
lovely skin. 


Is it any wonder then, at the value they placed 
upon the gentle oils of Olive and Palm. For 
it was these oils, crudely mixed, of course, that 
helped keep their skin soft, clean, firm with the 
freshness of youth. 


Think of it! A beauty treatment that is over 
3,000 years old. And all through those years, 
although untold fortunes have been spent in 
the search for beauty formulas, nothing has 
been found that is finer, more soothing for 
your skin than these same costly oriental oils. 


It is these oils alone, blended under careful, 
scientific supervision that give the Palmolive 
Soap you use today its gentle, cleansing lather; its 
delicate, natural colour; its wholesome purity, 


Use Palmolive without fear for your face, 
throat and shoulders as well as for your bath. 
Surely if this gentle soap helps keep the sensi- 
tive skin of the famous Dionne Quins 
smooth and lovely, it can help keep your 
complexion soft and refreshed ... beauti- 


ful all over. Get some today. 


Try the New Improved Palmolive 
Milder, New Perfume, Lasts Longer 


to 
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@ According to old superstition, the sparkle in a 
diamond was said to be “the fire of love”— hence 
the diamond was thought to keep love undimmed. 





Today, the beauty of a woman’s skin is more important than 
the size or sparkle of her engagement ring. And Italian Balm, the 
famous Skin Softener, is “first choice” among countless women 
who realize that chapped, dry, coarse-textured ‘skin j is repulsive to 
the eye—and withering to romance. 


You'll feel the difference in your skin the minute you start 
using Italian Balm. It will be smoother, softer, lovelier looking. 
Italian Balm contains the costliest ingredients of any of the largest- 
selling brands— yet the cost to use is negligible, because it “ goes 
so far.” It’s rich, wide-spreading— not chin or watery. 


See for yourself why 98% of users interviewed said: “It acts 
quicker i in overcoming ‘dry, chapped, rough skin than anything I 
ever used before.” Test it on your skin. try before you buy—at 


Campana’s expense. Clip FRE Ee oupon below. 


Italian Balm 


“Canada’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 


Campana | 
Dreskin: 


ave you ever ‘ ' 
a reskin, Gentlemen: I have never tried Trattan Bato. 
Campana Mt Please send me Vanity bottle FREE and postpaid. 
amazing liquid t 
Skin Cleanser? { 
Combatsblack-t .. 
heads, coarse { Name 
pores, oily eed t 
“faded’’ skin. 
Bottles, 500 ait Address 
drug and : 
department | 
stores, 







“ oo ANA CORPORATION LTD., 
‘aledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario, 


bens B-3. 
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creates exquisite coiffures copied by 
women the world over, talked to me 
this season about the growing individ- 
uality—the great sense of personality 

of women’s styles. Even in th 
upswept hairdress which he has advo- 
cated so persuasively, he points out 
that there are as many fashions a: 
there are types of faces. 


You must be met culous, ol 


course, 
You must be well groomed from head 
to foot. You must have the confidence 
of knowing that your hair style and 
clothes are becoming to you. 

But I want to begin where these 
things leave off. For all the grooming 
all the careful groundwork of fastid 
ousness and good-fitting may leave you 
pleasing but uninteresting; decorative 
but unalive. 


In other words, you may be one of a 
hundred well-; groomed, well-fitted wo 
men ina crowd. Half a dozen of thos« 
women will stand out so completely 
from the rest that your eyes will follow 
them wherever they go. And, you may 
be sure, the eyes of the impressionabl 
males of the party! So let’s do a litth 
analyzing and see just what it ts that 
makes them “different”? and “arrest- 
ing.” 


THE UNUSUAL woman not only 
cares about being different—she cares 
enough to spend time on it. To search 
until she finds an unexpected colo: 
combination, an interesting arrange- 
ment of hair ornaments, or a chiffon 





hankie that contrasts strikingly wit! 
her gown, and matches perfectly her 
slippers. She knows what she wants 
and won’t take any makeshifts. 

One or two things may catch the 
eye. Once that is done, a general charm 
of appearance will hold it. 

The second thing about such a 
woman Is that she dares to be different. 
Now, please don’t think I mean 
conspicuous! We all know the loud, 
overdressed type of female who shrieks 
at you across a room and attracts the 
same kind of attention she would if she 
ate her peas with a knife. But we've 
settled on good taste and periect 
grooming as our basis upon which t 
build the distinctive woman you want 
to be. So when I say “dare to bs 
different,” | mean be sure of yourselt 
and your type and capabilities, then 
do something on your own rather than 
follow every trend you see. 

Decide when you try a new decora- 
tion in your hair, a striking bit of 
jewellery, an unusual  placin of 
flowers, whether it looks different to 
you because you’ve never happened to 
see it before—or if it’s really silly. i 
remember the first girl I saw wearing a 
white garde nia right smack on the top 
of her head. Years and years ago. And 
my first reaction was that it was 
unusual, and my second that it was 
becoming, and my third that dark, 
love ly girls with slim oval faces should 
all be doing it! The surest way to get 
yourself lost in a crowd is to follow the 
herd and do ee exactly is 
every other woman you know or see is 
doing it. 

The next thing to think about is 
where you’re going. You can afford to 


¢ 


be a lot more dramatic at a formal ball 
than a dinner for eight. At the former 
you will want somet! ing outstandin 
in your general effect. For the latter a 
bit of exquisite lace, a 


rouge to match a velvet band around 


“T WAS LIVING 
ONLY ELEVEN MONTHS 
A YEAR’ 


ra Peg! She really lived only eleven months a 


ve a tterly wasted a month of precious days, 
co iuse she thought she had to avoid activity 
during menstruation to save herself discomfort 


and pain. 





And now, the best skiing party of the winter 
just at the wrong time. Luckily, Doris knew 
Peg’s trouble, and how to help. “‘Midol keeps 
me on my feet,” she said. “So you're taking 
some, right away!” 





“Give Midol the g ‘lory for ¢ a grand afte ‘rnoon, 
Peg later confides. “For dong asure I thought I'd 
have to puss by. There's going to be a new 
month on my ped Tie a month of days no 
longer wasted!” 


r 





ae 


te 


—— a 


\ ILLIONS of women-~you, perhaps, 

among them — still believe that giving 
in to pain during menstruation is as nasacel 
and necessary as the process, But many 
doctors say much of the pain can be re- 
lieved. And Midol proves it. For unless 
there is some organic disorder demanding 
medical or surgical treatment, most women 
who try Midol find it not only relieves the 
pain swiftly, but permits them to live 
normally, actively and comfortably through 
the time which they once gave up to in- 
activity and suffering. Midol is made for 
this special purpose. It acts quickly. A few 
Midol tablets should see you serenely through 
your worst day. All drugstores have Midol 


in trim aluminum cases. 


e@ TVotryv MIDOL free, just send vour name and address 
to General Drug Co., Dept. B-29, Windsor, Ont, Trial 
box will be mailed prepaid, 
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| | A Young-looking ; 
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ites ROOT 
| Oo wei 
| Continued from page 20 
| 14th and 15th rows—As 18th row. 
ee | Repeat last 4 rows until 4 groups of 
sie 2de remain. Commence te work border. 
ait, Border—6ch, 1de into sp at end of 
ae | ith row, * 4ch, miss 3 rows, 1dc into sp 
me at end of next row, repeat from * twice 
i more, 4ch, miss | row, * 1dc into sp at 
bluc end of next row, 4ch, miss 2 rows, re- 
viol : peat from last * twice more, 1de into 
end of foundation ch, 4ch, 1de into 
same ch as 2de, 4ch, 1de into first of 
foundation ch, * 4ch, miss 2 rows, 1de 
i. 7 into sp at end of next row, repeat from 
fot. | last * twice more, 4ch, miss 1 row , Ide 
aati into sp at end of next row, 4ch, miss 4 
ae | rows, * Ide into sp at end of next row, 
arth. Ich, miss 3 rows, repeat from last * 
a+ once more, Ide Into sp at end of next 
5 ras 4ch, miss 1 row, Ide into sp at 
end of next row, 2ch, turn. 
nany . oe 
sdk. Continue same as border for under 
the part. ; 
hie To Make Up—Sew top and under 
<n part of Jabot together at top. Sew on 
to foundation ch of neckband. Sew on 
3 fastener; starch and iron out. 
oon" Abbreviations — Ch — chain; Tr — 
ae treble; De—double crochet; St—stitch; 
ar? Sp—space. # 
ed Kleenex for 


sm Handkerchiefs [ieee 


Continued from page 13 








full 
pers, to i TyH a night when he repressed more things 
h as he wanted to blurt out. The tip of his 
Wer- tongue was getting sore. 

NYC of Colds! Elena came in now. She was the 
Ms world’s fastest dresser. Always locked 
like ten million and seemed to take 
om- about ten minutes. And she certainly 
vant 4 @ Following the lead of modern I woked paeee tonight in a sof: green 
king hospitals, millions of modern mothers sweeping thing. If he were only as sure 
_— now use Kleenex for handkerchiefs. of her psychology as he was of her 

sirls Soft, absorbent Kleenex tissues catch beauty | ; 
inky and hold dangerous cold germs — and Court Hayward bounded to his feet, 


took Elena’s hand tn his, looked into 


| her eyes and said, “ How lovely you are 


: ee TY TL LIKY A 
then destroyed — germs and all! You | hel” "Then he } . a o 
tonight! ie! 1e DOWeRC ow ove 


ae avoid the risk of spreading cold germs | | ai aes ak Dud he “7) 
vor. through repeated use of cold-laden | lingertips. Hight there Lud Fe- ye Ss ef ] 
with handkerchiefs. You avoid the raw, | gr¢tted the slice of apple pie he had UW’ a < iar 
> | r 


each Kleenex tissue is used only once, 


6 - just put away. That sort of talk 
red nose damp handkerchiefs so fre- juss pul Sway. rh 
with wouldn’t hurt Elena; she was experi- 
quently cause. 7 
. enced and wise. But imagine little 


Everyone knows how colds weaken | Jake. 




























the system, leave the body defenceless | He didn’t have to imagine her. She | C ; wv Cola C ravi 
end- against the attacks of still more danger- | ,, is there now ina white net, madeina | Like your heart, your skin must vet a jar of Woodbury Cold Cream today! 
5 : Pe aes Ae re g 5 95 ee iavtie! ts : 
itth ous ailments. So, when sniffles start, boyish collar top and billowing, whirl- keep active 24 hours a day. Use $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢ at beauty counters, 
irls | avoid and check spread of colds — use ReeRt ee Sie Eales ent peel & : , ae ; 
: S : . if wT pee | ing skirt. Her lovely sun-tanned face this **skin-awakening” cream to 
Ivet g Kleenex for handkerchiefs. It costsless | and arms made a striking contrast to ' \ 
and than having handkerchiefs laundered. | the whiteof her gown. On her shoulder help keep your skin appealing. 
und was pinned a beautiful brown orchid. 
| i 
ut Li | Court repeated his performance of | \\ HILE you sleep, your skin must be 
.isten to , : ' 
yen-— | | open admiration and bowing, and ceaselessly wakeful and working. Only 
Radio’s latest N i ess 1: z 
hit“'Her Honor oe ee Dud’s ap le pie condition becam« so can your complexion hold the healthy 
ll e onor, ee | I d 
' ” | acute. ‘aliveness i makes for he 
Nancy James”, A tak a se : alivene that makes for beauty. 
Stl i ittie Sell-conscious, Ne 
12.15 E.S.T.... Bonus KLEENEX @ cemea eas | curt hat’s why it’s such good cosmetic sense W ¥ 
A 1 thought, aropped a racelul Cul y, in £ 44a vary 4 ‘ > 
CBS Network. at all dealers! | : oa bi And f Woodbury Cold Cream. Your drowsy () Q]) h | R 
! | mock resp ‘ ( it nal ‘me y te ( (MEDUTY i ream. i y ; 
ul | he « t charmingly. Dud hadn’t | goisl kin soon feels an awakening of 
( so mucl ( | its { nerg or Woodbu olk : oad 
dieuerean Ca BAS 92 ’ ergies. For Woodbury Cold YOURS...SMAKT NEW MAKE-UP KIT 
} i } } 
| } sl OLS con is n-stin ting nin - 
{ | | 4 Tee] nt i. (real ntains a skil arate 1g Vitamin, John I. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 762, Perth, Ontario 
ol | | Lilt : cal ae ere all } hich he Ip the skin work active ly. a ca \ urv Make-up Kit, containing 
oe H Ove! ater, he said and teit | tube \ i} ( Crear ittractive metal compacts 
lil leating ewe Woodbury is a basie cream for beauty. of Woodbury I ‘owder, Rouge and Lipstick. | enclose 
the ler shook her heac t | m Jake it tone timulates cleanses. softens the aid or _ ' . 
} | i¢ i tie KR Her nea i Hilin, 
WE CHECK MAKE-UP DESIRED 
ie. \ | 5 | | KOC CGISTTE ro. mo CKCA ¢ KI An in t crean ) ive ferim- ; WINDSOR ROSH ] 
it O! ll, I’m not dressed yet free purity to the last dab in the jar. ( (For 5 ) 
Hl a | Ton t « B | 
the | al ENEX | let lo be alert, bn ur beauty, yout 
\ e'll kin needs this enlivening crean 
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COLDS 
RAW THROAT 





FOLLOW SIMPLE DIRECTIONS 
IN THESE PICTURES 


First take 2 “Aspirin” 
Tablets in a glass of 
water, to relieve that 
aching soreness that 
usually comes with 
your cold. 


Then dissolve 3 "Aspi- 
rin” Tablets in 14 glass 
of water and gargle— 
—to relieve scratchy 
feeling in throat due 
to a cold. 


3. 


If temperature does 
not go down— if throat 
pains andachesare not 
quickly relieved—call 
your family doctor. 





Thousands Know This Easy Way 
to Quick Relief 


TAKE A MINUTE to look at the 
pictures above. They may save you 
hours of discomfort next time you 
have acold or the raw, scratchy sore 
throat that comes with so many 
colds. 


For these pictures explain the 
simple way — with “‘Aspirin’’— to 
get quick relief from your pain 
discomfort. A way countless thou- 
sands will tell you is amazingly 
fast and effective. 


Try it. Then—because ANY cold 
can lead to serious consequences — 
pneumonia or influenza, for instance 
— SEE YOUR DOCTOR. He will 
tell you whether your cold is serious, 
and what treatment to follow. 


In all probability, he will tell you 
to continue with ‘‘Aspirin’’ because 
it acts to relieve the painful dis- 
comforts of a cold with remarkable 


speed. And because it acts to reduce 
fever. This simple treatment has 
largely supplanted the use of strong 
medicines in the treatment of cold 
symptoms. Perhapsthe simplest and 
most effective way yet discovered. 


e “Aspirin” Tablets are made in 
Canada by the Bayer Company 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 








PAINS — Fast-acting “‘Aspirin’’ 
Tablets are used by millions on 
doctors’ advice for prompt relief 
of Headache— pain from Rheu- 
matism, Neuritis, Neuralgia. 







DEMAND “ASPIRING 
AND GET = 


Oh, For a New Dress! 


| 








for a nice little 


AREN’T YOL 
dress to pep up your winter clothes-in- 
Well, so is 
every other gal, and let’s see what 
New York is offering to those of us 
who can fill this burning desire. The 
for midwinter “little 
dresses” are the ever-beloved, ever- 
black dress with 
crisp white fresh-looking prints 


longing 


the-closet? pretty well 


four favorites 


smart touches of 
trim little plaids, either all plaid 
or combined with a plain shade 
and soft, lighter-weight wool in a soft 
pastel or vivid color. The nice thing 
about any one of those dresses is that 
it will see you gaily into spring and 
may be worn later on, when warmer 
weather sets In, without a coat. If the 
budget doesn’t run to a new dress, I 
am sure you have a black one hanging 
that can be 
with a pretty white 
culls to match. Or 
jazz up an aged dress into a 1939 
model by means of a plaid vestee. If 
you set your heart on a new dress, or 
an old dress in new guise, I am sure 


made almost-new 


collar, and maybe 


away 


maybe you could 


you will manage something. But a 
new dress does wonders for that 
haven’ t-a-thing-to-wear feeling . a 


feeling that is generally very active 
around this time of the year. 


Spring Is Here—At Least 
the Hats Are! 

IT JUST seems the other day that I 
was talking about fall hats, but here 
the calendar has caught up to me, and 
now I’m all agog to tell you of the new 
hats that will glorify our heads this 
spring. Paris is making these bonnets 
for the new high-hair dress, which 
may cause many of us to gnash our 
teeth. However, there 
grand little models for those who wish 
to retain the longer hair style. While 
the new spring hats are small, the 
“doll” hat appears to have come to the 
end of its popularity. 
are the chief trimming theme, and 
brightly colored ribbons are used either 


are several 


Flowers galore 


in making the whole hat, or in trim- 
ming it. Whole toques of flowers, or 
flower and 
favored, and bright colors as well as 
the 
strongly. 


bandeaux clusters, are 


pastel shades ar¢ sponsored 

Mauves, lavenders, blues and yellow 
tones are advocated, and if black is 
shown it is generally brightened up 
with a 


: 3 ; “ry 
flowers or vivid ribbon contrast. 


gorgeously hued group of 


Speaking of Spring .. . 
LOOKING FARTHER 


tell you now that red is going to be a 


' I ’ 
ancad, let s 


very fashionable shade for early spring 


and New York are 


I 
+ 


promoting four live shades on 


dresses. Paris 


lhe red 
tone—Azalea, Geranium, Beetroot (a 
very deep red tone) and Sunset, which 


lame 


is almost a { red. By the way, if 
your lipstick 
The whol effect 


deader’n a 


you wear red, be sure 
doesn’t clash with it. 
can be killed 


VYOur lips look orangey 


doornail if 
red 
Many girls overlook this 


vith you! 
outtit. 


important item and then wonder why 
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their red dress fails to reach the high 
mark of 


In spring ensembles, the lighter shades 
I 


be igre 


satisfaction they expected. 


will again be stressed. Putty and 
beige yellow, always a pair of spring 
winners, will be popular, as well as a 
peachy-pink, medium pastel — blue, 
water green, lime green, a soft violet 


and a light raspberry. 


Breaking Into Print . . 
PRINTED COTTONS, the 


looks of things, will be head of the class 


from 


And such amusing 
patterns, including “Ferdinand the 
Bull” (from the Walt Disney picture), 
World’s Fair themes, and plenty of 
Cotton lace 
wil also be with us again, and many 


again this spring. 


dots, stripes and plaids. 


grand new patterns are being intro- 
While all the colors of the 
rainbow will be popular, I notice that 
the 
shades: dusty pink, purply rose, and 


duced. 


new cottons stress these three 


yellow in all tones from sun to gold. 
Down south, where many next-summer 
styles are anticipated by the lucky 
vacationists, a little shirtwaist cotton 
received. 


being well 


Generally featured in a small patterned 
1 


dress 1s very 


sheerer cotton, with tucked bosom. 
Cotton housecoats will be more popu- 
lar than ever and show very full 


skirts, short puffed sleeves, zippers, 
and oddly shaped pockets such as 
heart-shaped, card-shaped and tlower- 


shaped. 


Getting in Dutch... 
THERE IS an interesting and com- 
fortable new want 


shoe style that I 


you to know about. It is now taking 

New York by storm and was copied, 
-of all things—the Dutch girls’ 

Has the solid, chunky 


from 
we yoden sabots. 
look with squarish toe and, generally, a 


lower heel, although it is shown with 


high heels, too. Very popular in alli- 


gator grain leather, or calf with con- 


trasting color trim, such as black with 


patent trim in red or green, grey suede 


with blue trim, and beige calf with 


brown trim. 


Bows and Beaux... 
I} YOU have an eve ning party pend- 
ing and are looking around for a litth 


novelty—well, all the younger girls 


have gone in for velvet 


down here 


| 
bows on the wrists and a narrow band 
of velvet, tied with a perky bow, around 
the throat. Quaint, of course, but 

don’t the menfolk love that 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


age touch! 


“movyen- 


Touch Wood! 
IF YOU are 
looking 


touch, you'll be 


superstitious and always 


wood t 


around for a piece of 
clad to know that a 
will 
A devastating little hat 


1 »t 


with handbag to match, is made of 


smart little fashion always have 


handy for you. 
belting with very thin wood mosaik 
inlay. 
this cute trick, and I am told that the 
wood is damp-proof and will not crack. 
One sailor hat I 


trimmed with butterflies perched on 


the 


Chere are belts, too, to go with 


saw in this style was | 


narrow brim, also made of the 


wood mosaic. b+ 


eee cere 
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os 
ter- 
role 
ting 
ling 
hen 


and 
nus- 
een 
om- 
‘ses, 
ths: 
Ex- 
ach. 





} amaz- 
rtburn, 
, excess 
inciple. 
id con- 
t once. 
\re not 
billion 
benefit. 
li drug- 
candy 


$$ 
ive get 

‘e brings 
relief for 


ipatioa 
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| 


come to the dance. S| 
somewhere with 
“Dud! My darling, if 1 kee 
all during Jake’s your 
You'll 


sim] ly can t 


Elena, honey, | can and | will,’’ | 
said heavy lv. “I’n never got Te os, 
this again. An old nat goat like 


leaving. 


tomorrow; and psycli fe ( 
1 
climb a tree, 
499 
“Hi! 


Dud whirled and there beside hin 


| was Jake. Het eves were bright w tha 
thousand ligl ts, her | wert Pay 
with laughter, her color high. Jake was 
hay ng a grand time Dud wanted to 


pick her up under his arm 
l I I 
home with he Bu 


and said, “‘ Looking for you 


' ‘9 
brat? 


get my dance, 
“Right 


ously, “‘if 


Elena will dance with me 
And Jacqueline, meet me here after- 
ward. I want you to dance wit! Spud 

Terry next.” 

H’m. Sounded like a husband 

Jaqueline. Darn his hide. 

didn’t want to spoil this dance with 
Jake. He had psychology enou 
him to want her to enjoy t 
more than any all evening. Apparently 
she did. 

**Gosh, | could 
Way you do, daddy. Most 
push me are und in a 


And don’t forget Alicia, 


wish all the men 
dance the 
of them just 
straight line. 
will you? 


” 
you di de 


Again 


Dud was conscious of the 


j pride in her tone. Bless her he irt. He 
started to ask her where she’d been 


hand touched his shoulder. 
Oh well, the kid was prob- 


I 
ably suff ring too, 


when a 

Schuyler. 
He released her and 
| saw Jake flash a warm welcom« to poor 


old S« huy ler. 


\ neighbor, a pal of het brother’s, 





Dud supposed it was natura 


¢ 


to d scard Schuyler as she grew up. 


. : 
This was the first vear the twin: had 


+ ¢ 


dances a the 
Elena : 
Tommy, Schuyler and Dud had been 
coming together. No plan about it 


they just all got 


attended thx 


~ them, 


¢ 


the live 


dressed, Schuyler 
would in and off they’d go. 
Always had a swell time. No girl 
‘Tommy 
particular boy for Jake. And although 
Dud 
couldn’t last fe 
to have 
Court. 


wandel 
seemed to care about; no 


had known that sort 
rever, he wasn’t 


Dusted up Dy a guy Hke 


Dud caught a longing look from 
Alicia and asked her to dance. Jake 


flung him a grateful nod as she whirle« 


by. Alicia wasn’t a ba dancer, he 

thought, but she talked tox uch, 
‘Honestly, isn’t it too, too thrilling 

about Jake comit th Ce Hay- 

ward? He sent hei al ‘ Cl ( too! 

Imagine! | guess that'll make 

ol the dun ¢ 

I ice 


amusement that he w: n the ce 
company ol lommy at 
When it came tims 

stifly, “Jake, I'd Itke you 
Okay?” 


Her radiant hace clouds 


: ' 
strals ht home. 


At Court <s | t 
now, I said courte- 


Well, if he got her under her own 
| 7 
Ipposed he could COOK an ¢« 
i-SO WItN her, 


When Court as leat ing, Dud 


tr ry 





. Jake’s slender 
shoulders that this was his cue. He 


hated to do it, but he’d stood all he 





Jake, honey, listen to papa. | 
and wide and 


himself 


J ike raised eves, clear 
sweet, Dud 


plunged. He 


the last time she was going to the club 


AS & 





steeled and 


was sorry but that was 


with that old buzzard. He just couldn’t 
it. She’d have to think up a good 
ain for the next dance. 

” She looked 
and Dud was 
frizchtened. 

**No soap, darling. He’s too old; his 
crowd is too fast and I can’t have it. 
You have your own friends re 

Ce know, daddy, but I only thought 

a her voice shook. 

Dud tightly 
sentence died in her throat. 

“You let this old gaffer do you! 
thinking for you for 
honey. Okay?” 


Jake hesitated a moment, and Dud 


hugged her and the 


a wW hile longe T. 


felt heavy and tired and so darned old, 
If Jake would only grin and say. 
“Okay.” 

But Jake only nodded, a puzzled, 
distraught look on her face, unfamiliar 
to her usual sunniness. Dud wanted to 
hold her close to him and make her 
tell what she was thinking. But he only 
added that he and Elena were attend- 
ing another dance next we ek and that 
should make it easy for Jake to turn 
Court down. 

Again Jake 


hetic little gesture of heartiness in 


patne 


nodded and with a 





her goodnight went up the stairs. 
Dud 
feeling that 


wrong thing, after all. 


sighed and had the desolat« 


maybe he had done the 


BUT THE following week he was busy 
nd the thing more or less took a back 
seat In the crowded aisles of his mind. 
He had 


subject and he 


made himself clear on the 


considered the Case 
:my and Schuyler were out 


Jake 


' 
und of sports und 





the week, camping. 
doing her usual r 


' ae 
parties and cveryth 


ry ng seemed serene. 
t occurred to Dud once or twice that 
t stiff with him as if she 
might be ant oved. That was all right. 
get over that. Pride, probably. 
n’t so sure it was that 
nd Dud 


ell | erit. Elena vas so desperate 





almost quar- 
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For 
WHITEWEAR f 
TIME e 


Whitewear time is Colonial time 
when housewives everywhere 
stock up with the famous long- 
wearing Colonial Sheets and 
Pillow Slips. There are seven 
qualities of these fine cottons— 
from good all-round medium- 
priced household sheets and 
slips to the finest quality 
made in Canada: “Colonial 
Percale’. f 


c 
on 


x 


PM ee 

























Colonial Sheets and Pillow 
Slips are made of pure cotton 
without filling or “weighting” 
and are laundered ready for use. 
You will be amazed at how they 
come up smiling from repeated 
washings. They have been 
Canada’s Whitewear Sale leaders 
for generations. 


COLONIAL 


Towels 


your bath- 
brightly 
wels — 84Y 
Jain borders 











Highlight 

room with 
coloured to 
stripes OF P 











— Of solid clears 
pastel hue. ™ — 
terry pile © a 
famous towels -_ 
he highly absorber 
= Colonial 







for the { 
on all rac - 


and sizes. 





Lov yk 
label 






A Product of 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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| SAW HINDS 
TRIED THEIR WONDER- 
FUL LOTION....NOW 
My HANDS FEEL SMOOTH, 
NO MATTER HOW MUCH 
HOUSEWORK | DO! 


MONEY BACK! Buy the medium size 
—get the Good-Will gift bottle with it. 
If the Good-Will bottle doesn’t make 
your hands feel softer, look nicer, you 
can get MONEY BACK—where you 
bought it—on large bottle. If you've 
never used Hinds, try it now—at no 
risk—and find out for yourself how 


good Hinds is. Even 1 application makes” 


dry, chapped skin feel smoother! 


LOOK FOR THIS 








without extra cost! 


A good-will gift to your 


Bs chapped hands! 


Alb Tay 


te 


HINDS HONEY AND 
ALMOND CREAM IS 
AN OLD FRIEND 
OF MINE, SO THIS 
GOOD-WILL BOTTLE 
IS A BONUS TO ME. 
NEARLY 20% 
EXTRA LOTION ! 


EXTRA LOTION! Nearly 20°% more 
Hinds—when you buy this Hinds Good- 
Will bargain! More of this famous, fine 
hand lotion for the money than ever 
before. Use Hinds before and after every 
household job. Coaxes back the softness 
that wind, cold, heat, hard water, and 
dust take away. Used faithfully, Hinds 
gives you ‘Honeymoon Hands."’ Also 
in 15¢, 25c, $1 sizes. 


HINDS GOOD-WILL 





BARGAIN 





AT ALL TOILET GOODS COUNTERS 





HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 








along,” Court said hurriedly. “I have 
a stop I want to make before we drop 
We'll see you later, 


ter offers itself 


in at the dance. 
unless something bet 
for the evening.” 

In the time it tock Dud to moisten 
his lips and think of a quick retort 


Jake in a brill int 


buttoned high about | 


¢ 


they had started 


mandarin coat 
her throat. 
Tommy called from the stairs, “One 
would do well to remember what one’s 
brother said,” and Jake laughed gaily. 
As she passed under the hall light 
and Dud caught the gleam of her red- 
the 


line of her 


felt he 


gold hair, saw firm 


young, young cheek, he was 
going to break down and bawl. She 
turned back at the door to give him a 
quick fluttery little kiss, and for some 


thought of the first 


| 
absurd reason he 
day she had gone to school; her little 
head held high, her eyes shining, and 
down underneath he had known her 
little heart was pounding with fear. 
He wondered if she was scared now. 
As her lips brushed his in a butterfly 
kiss he 
| 
| 
| 


conlidence Jake was all right. 


had a momentary return of 
She was 
asmart girl, absolutely square and ‘ine. 
And then Court Hayward 
‘Fathers get all the breaks.” 
Dud opened his mouth, closed it and 


said, 


‘ 


stalked up the stairs. 

Elena sat with him while he dressed. 
[is spirits had sunk so low he couldn't 
have made it if she hadn’t. 

“Dud, darling, you’re making a 
a molehill. You’r 


being silly. ‘] he child has to grow up 


mountain out of 


and as she does she’s bound to 
outgrow Tommy and Schuyler 
and even us. Daughters always do.” 
Dud didn’t 


any answer. He just fumbled with his 


answer. There wasn’t 
shirt and tie. 

Elena was quiet and then she said, 
“T wonder where they were going to | 
stop, before the dance. Jake didn’t 
know re 

Dud shot a quick glance at her and 
for the first time in their married life 
go in for wife beating. 


he wanted to 
‘There was a tiny frown on her lovely 
brow. Elena was worried too. The 
little faker, pretending everything was 
all right and she was really scared pink. 
his 


get 


| 
shouted, 


going. You 
> 


lfommy! You ready? Let’s go! 
Schuyler Nelms 


them downstairs. 


He grabbed coat, 


“Come on, let’s 
waiting for 


Fall, 


and young. . . yé 


was 
straight, 
| Oy | ‘ 
clear cyed ung 
young. Dud had a rush of sym- 
almost 


pathy for the surprised and 


stricken look in his eyes as Tommy 
told him Jake had gone to the dance 
with a date. 
FINALLY As they 
zoomed out of Elena 
gasped, ““Dud! Do you always drive 
like this??? And then she | 


close to his shoulder, ** Dud, there isn’t 


THEY were off, 


' 
their gateway 


said softly, 
t 


anything you can do, even if she isn’t 


there. So try to calm yourself.” 

He only snorted. 

The trip to the country club had all 
the spirit of a funeral cortege. The | 


two boys in the back seat were sunk 
in melancholy silence. So was Elena. 


So was he. Sunk. 


The dance floor was crowded when 
they arrived, and Dud grabbed Elena 
. hie s F cokotaee se t I., | 
In his arms and hirled her madly 


from one to the other searchin | 


for Jake. She wasn't there. 


corner 


« | Ir)" j 
He Naan t 
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MUSCULAR 


RHEUMATIC 


AINS—ACHES 


t takes more than “just a salve” to 
bring relief. It takes a “‘counter- 
irritant” like good old Musterole 
soothing, warming, penetrating 
and helpful in quickly overcoming 
the local congestion and pain when 
rubbed on the aching spots. 
Muscular lumbago, soreness and 
stiffness generally yield promptly. 
Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster, Musterole has been 
used by millions for 30 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. 
Made in Canada, in three strengths: 
Regular, Children’s (mild), and Ex- 
tra Strong. All druggists, 40¢ each. 








MAKE MONEY —WRITING 


SHORT STORIES 


Let Famous Author Test Your Ability Free 
Under the expert guidance of Archie Mc Kishnie 
hundreds of pupils are making money. Why not 
you? We train you by individual Home Study 
Course to produce stories that sell, and help you 
find a market. Decide now. Write for Free 
Ability Test. Shaw Schools Limited,Dept. 8-72 
1130 Bay St., Toronto, 









Here’s Amazing Relief 
For Acid Indigestion 


7ES—TUMS a remarkable discovery brings amaz- 

ing quick relief from indigestion, heartburn, 
sour stomach, gas, and burning caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the true basic principle. 
Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid con- 
ditions. Acid pains are relieved almost at once. 
TUMS are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not 
laxative. Contain no harmful Crugs. Over 2 billion 
TUMS already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all drug- 
gists. Most economical relief. Chew like candy 
mints. Get a handy 10c roll today. 


You never know when 
or where 






~~—J ron ACID INDIGESTION 


-not laxative. When you need a laxative get 

This all vegetable laxative brings 
such gentle, dependable relief for 
conditions due to constipatioa 





Tums are anti-acid 


Nabirestiemedy 
» Brush Away 


GRAY 
















AT HOME, without risk, 
you can tint those 


“aKS 
f gray to lustrous s * 











Guarant 

tinting gray hatr Act 

coloring agent pt 

vegetable Car ’ uff 
waving of hair. Is economical and lasting—will not w 
out. Simply retouch as the new gr ppears. With an 
ing speed BROWNATONE tmparts rich, beautiful color 


of natural appearance, Just brush o 

BROWNATONE is only 50x drug and toilet 
counters—always on a@ money-back guarantee or 
SEND FOR TEST BOTTLE 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


omb it in 












Brownatone Bldg., Covington, Kentuck: 
» Test Bottle of BROWNATONFE. and 
0k Enclosed i jc stamp to cover, 
of king and mailing 
\ ! 
Medium Brown Dark Brown to Black 


Prov. 
Print Your Name and Address 
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Dressmaker Had To | “ae aes a ae 
The First Orchid 
Quit Sewing 


Continued from page 31 
—_——_—— ( f 


remorse as he saw her settle herself 


Hands Swollen With for the evening in the big chair by the 


I: rd 
radio. She didn’t even ask where they 


icy 
Rheumatism were LOINng;S just waved listlessly. 
Doggone it but he s | I 
‘ ‘ ° DF aX 4 bJUL 1 imply could 
Pity this poor dressmaker! Nine-tenths}] pot drive tears , 
} | pan Crive WCnCY=-IIVE m les across 
her work consists of sewing a8 e | tH 1] 
. : , | country and leave a s anid he 
was not able to sew. Rheumati . in the i 1 seventeen-veal 


hands was her trouble, and she: tried an | old daughter vooting around to parties 
number of remedies. But nothing helped | with an old fool like Court. 

much until she came to Kruschen. He had a rotten time at the party. 
| He kept thinking about Jake. As he 


‘hree-and-a-half years ago,”’ she write S, s 
danced he thought of the time he 


“T had a violent attack of rheumz = pa ins. 


My feet and hands were swollen. » pain taught her to dance . . . what a lovely 
was terrible. I was really quite cripy nla and} dancer she was now . . . and tonight 
helpless, she was sitting home by the radio . 

“T tried many remedies without success.| alone _ not dancing. He wished he 


Then I started on Kruschen Salts, and afte could get Elena to go home now. They 


Tr 
( ¢ one month, I could stand up again. Then, I] could make egg sandwiches and have a 





vara tk ih a pane hree e : » 
WV ilked with a cane. In three months, | party themselves, just the three of 

as quite well again. As I am adressmaker,} them 
ou can imagine what it meant to me not But it was Elena wl ted 
‘ ena who suggestec 


to be able to work my sewing machine ; c} I 
aA rong. he was restle > s 
What a treat to be able to walk, to work 5 restless, she said. 


nd to be free from pain.” —(Mrs.) E. S. Hated Ieaving Jake there alone 


al ; > ° not even Tommy home wi . 
The stabbing pains of rheumatism are Sieh ted | y home with her. Dud, 
ten caused by needle-pointed crystals off C&!S ited to leave, wondered if Elena 


uric acid lodging in the joints. Kruschen| were blaming him. 
brings relief because it helps to dissolve Elena’s gasping protests were all 
those troubling crystals and to expel them} that held him to fifty miles an hour 
from the system. on the way home. As he followed her 
into the house he realized that only 
ncieteece ener the night light was on. The rest of the 


house was dark and quiet. And sud- 
denly there was Elena’s voice, frayed 


TO WOMEN with anxiety and fear. 


“ : “Oh, Dud; a note from Jake! 
AFRAID| <" 
a ee “She’s what?” 
TO DYE THEIR Dud grabbed the note from her and 
OWN HAIR held it to the dim light. 


“Darlings: We have not gone to 
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OW you wo uld love to get rid 





Pog flictie gray steaks! || the lb bot just out to the open OUR POWDER! what - ~s 
t ri ) the m yourself... at ing of Vopey s new grill. Sort o . . 
Get rid of them yourse ese Pete, ry would you do without it? Yet : 
home ... without anyone discove! unexpected . . . didn’t know i d do h thei can claim it. Millions of women know 
ing your secret! where to call you. With a gang, so usual powders do have their hat Princess Ps der is > 
ere all you. a gang, ’ ? They fail that Princess Pat powder is more 
; 3 oe ld pane a mis is : don’t worry. Won’t be too late. faults—don t they? ey ail— soothing, more clinging. They love 
to a new and different Love you... Jake.” so often. Soon after powder- ihe true tone, living shades, On your 
can get rid of gray hair . : i in ine is skin you will see a pearly trans- 
forehand of doing a protes- Dud crushed the note in trembling ing the distress g sh . 


back—just the right velvety eae eae ee re 
: s Ww. non mse gives 7 ‘CSS au 

beauty is lacking—or it may powder a certain “pliancy’’. It is as 

even be chalky, making you == though nature had given you a new and 

look older instead of younger. perfect: complexion. Of course it clings 

Still you must use powder. amazingly longer. 

Guard against coarse pores and 


job the very first time you 
t the warm color- 
vant gradually and flower box left forgotten on the floor. 
the world assured that not even = : : 
r friends will gu your hair has It flashed over him that finding a note 


en touched! from Elena telling him she’d run away 
, ‘ ol thi onderful change, . . 
You can make this wond aanne, from him could not have left him more 


ly. simply, in the privacy ‘of your 


hands as his foot kicked an empty 


eens 


‘ ol ° 
bedroom. Easy as putting on nal) pols desolate, more with a feeling ol 


Be sure of this—Once you try 























ee oe = Dow oe a = betrayal. Jake had dc libe rately gone Princess Pat powder— with its soft, blemishes, You select face powder for 
rh, BO ene rtain . = one against his wishes, All the years of | caressing almond base—you will say, not immediate beauty. And this J rincess I at 
se dent ot Sean sien ical companionship and understanding had that you couldn’t get along without powder gives you. But, in addition, 
1 can read English, you can’t go wrong! led only to this betrayal. All the fun | face powder, but that you couldn't get the almond base is good for _ skin. 
nb oaekeen vis cane": | ‘tga terest Rok tac Ri a 
Although the truth of these statements thought he meant the club was the Just the beauty you longed for. powder, on the contrary, 
— ae Se ak a non tc only place he didn’t want her to go It's every woman’s dream to discover  ggothes and softens, pre- 
| Eo ms our aeod with Court. Jake knew what he a face powder that will velvet the  yenting coarse pores 
. Send us a lock of y« ay — = meant. And she had disobeyed him. skin, give patrician beauty, yet—as and blemishes, 
ee oe ae oe aa Se east He felt sick and frightened—and powder remain invisible. You hav (pal Kidifferent 
lock should contain some of the alone. Alone, because Elena would dreamed of this magie powder, visioned different 
and some of the nat iral nade, We ee * eee | | | | its perfection! But have you found { shades 
will return your lock of colored hair, to- think, and rightly, maybe, that he ha Yes, if you've used Princess Pat powder: | ‘PRINCESS PAT 
gethe P Wh compute Sees brought this on himself. No. if von. haven’ { FACE POWDER “ 
Se ee eT ae ‘alee o ‘‘Duddy,” Elena’s hand was on his 3 : ; ; ie ° See in your a 
% you can do a profes :al-louk- a oar = dade gikaaee fie Ilow, you may ask, can one powder be pown mistor how 
> gn lade gyet gator ygar arm, then her arm ere about h so different? Ah, but that’s the story, ,™much more beauty 
Or, if you pref you may neck. “ Please . darling, don’t look like There is no other powde r in the world 1 he : a see : a 
ee eee Cee | that. It’s not that bad, Dud. There | like Princess Pat. The fine domestic t ler gives your 
| must be some ex ylanation. Maybe powders are not like it: the expensive pehis ol mens the 
Court arrived with a whole crowd and imported powders are not like Uy hia saan = 
‘ 1 i . ‘ , 
ich ate eae aeanie nant vas too awful to say, My egy Almond base the chief difference. bor ee ns i 
Bade ek #} and lather won t jet me go ~~ Wie, | Almond base is a Princess Pat powder | powder stays on. 4 
' 1611 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, M ' Court.’ She’s too young to kno , how discovery—that’s why no other powder } MAIL THIS COUPON 
: Please end me free test mater a to | ind| that, darlir ° After all she’s i GORDON GORDON LTD. DEPT. C-129 
: ann gheck® hake 4 1| ‘ust a baby.” : 489 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 2 
' Blacl Light I vn a | us ; ; ee ; : ae ; | i send me-——free—5 different shades 
' Dark Brown Blond s| through his pain he realized at | i (This offer expires May 1, 1939) 
: Medium Browr \ a] Elena va cluding I scll nm the | AME, 2. ce crsccssevrscersserswesessrssseseees 
ti aieessts, 1] thing—was sharing the blame. A good | PAT | nie 
\ = — © 5. eae Atpnps! _ 
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IF YOUR young daughters are like most Canadian girls, they go in pretty 
extensively for romping and rough-and-tumble play, these February days. 
So it’s a good idea to make those new school dresses with lots of leeway 
for brisk action. And you can see that they needn’t lack in brightness 
and charm, as well. 

The billowy skirt of No. 2982 has a wide waistband of shirring which 
may be stitched with an elastic thread. If you do it in navy cotton suiting 
or sudanette and fasten it with a white collar and bright red zipper, she'll 
love it. 

To make the awkward teens more graceful, try this peasant-skirted 
frock, No. 2983, in a flower-printed cotton or rayon crepe, topped with a 
snug little velveteen bodice. Greens or wines would be good. 

Make No. 2993 in crisp plaid gingham with white piqué bows. The 
flared skirt has a ballet look that little girls love. For that tailored look 
you like on your little girl when she goes out with you, make the Eton 
suit, No, 2994, in a plain navy and plaid flannel or in reds. 

Tiny spring flowers on a pastel cotton broadcloth would make the 
dainty princess frock, No. 2996, lovely for your youngest. It will come up 
smiling alter frequent tubbings and is easy to iron. 


Pattern backs and descriptions will be found on page 62, 
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Simplicity Simplicity 
2994 2996 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, T : 
' versity ve, toronto, 
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MERCOLIZED¢axCREAM 


Make your skin young looking. Flake off the stale, 
surface skin. Reveal the clear, beautiful underskin 
by using Mercolized Wax Cream regularly. Give 
your skin the combined benefits of cleansing, clear 
ing, softening, smoothing and beautifying in every 
application of this single cream. Mercolized Wax 
Cream brings out the hidden beauty of the skin. 

Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
THis tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic Counters everywhere, 


TAKE THE 
LEAD OUT 
OF YOUR LEGS 


Get Oxygen in Your Blood and You'll Get the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs. 


People who smother to death die because oxy- 
gen has been completely cut off from them. Just 
as surely you are slowly smothering if your blood 
lacks red corpuscles. Red corpuscles are your ox- 
ywen-carriers, They carry the oxygen you breathe 
in to every part of your system. Without enovgh 
vying corpuscles, your kidneys, liver, 
bowels slow down. Your skin gets 
Your nerves may be- 


oxygen-cal 
stomach and 
pale, flabby, often pimply. 
ry — you tire quickly — feel depressed, 


Pills. These 


come jitte 

What vou need is Dr. Williams Pink 
world-famous pills help make more and better red 
and thus increase the oxygzen-carrying 
Get Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
ist. See for yourself how 
blood-builder will help 


corpuscles 
power of your blood. 
today at your drugs 
quickly this time-proven 
give you back your pep, Copr. 1938,G. T. Fulford Co., Ltd. 


| 
Thebes GRAY HAIR 
Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: 
To half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small 
box of Orlex Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little cost. 
Apply tothe hair twice a week until 
the desired shade is obtained. 
Orlex impartscolor tostreaked, 
faded or gray hair, makes it 
soft and glossy and takes years 
off your looks, It will not 
color the scalp, is not sticky or 

greasy and does not rub off. 


YOU DONT HAVE 
00 1 na 








A Lovely 
Complexion 












Expensive beauty ilon trea ca 
T re t< Vv i } i’ ‘ 
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Cuticura Soap deep-cieanses } ( 
ely ‘ ne b t e. st isi! 
a today ind watecn compiexk 
c come true! Soap and Ointme! 
25sec at your druggist Buy today 
FREE sample, write 
Cuticura, Dept. 94D, 286 St wry IN 
faul Street West, Montreal, Cannon) 
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he First Orchid 
Continued from page 33 
sport. If he’d Jet her handk it he might 


been spared this. 


Chere’s no 


excuse for doing what 

she knows I don’t want her to. But 

Jake has de} verately disobeyed me; 
and it’s a shock,” 

He kissed her gently. Elena was 


tanding by him and he was grateful. 
He had a swift vision of his father 

waiting in the lower hall for him 
ie first time he stayed out all night 
with the boys. 


tl 
Dud understood now, 
that in a sense, the strapping his father 
had delivered then had been an outlet 
for his own terror, for the frantic hours 
of worry. He’d like to whip someone 
right now. Joe Parsons’ idea of black- 
ing Court’s eye loomed up as a swell 


one, 


THERE WERE steps on the porch. 
He stiffened and could see Elena rigid 
He on the 
overhead lights and in walked Tommy. 

“Well, the welcoming committee in 
person. What’s doing?” He blinked at 
them happily. 

Elena ran to embrace him while 
Dud barked, ““Thought you weren’t 
due until tomorrow.” 


and waiting. switched 


the 
. ean 
answered in detail. The party had sort 


Tommy, surprised at tone, 
of busted up today. A gang from town 
had come out to the camp for supper. 
Schuyler and a few had driven down 
afterward, but he and 
had to clean 


watch the moon on the lake. 


right some 


others stayed up and 


‘That was all right, wasn’t It, mom? 
the Higbys. Bill 
is visiting them and 
A honey! 
the dumb, gvoony kind 


I came in with 
Higby’s cousin 
neat number, 


boy is she a 


Pretty but not 
of pretty. I stopped over there for a 
sandwich. You didn’t care did you, 
mums?” 

was growing up too. 
Moonlight on the lake and a girl; the 


the kind. Well, 


anyway she wasn’t fifteen years older 


So, Tommy 


pretty, not goOOony 
than Tommy, a fast stepper, a reckless 
Oh, why, why didn’t that kid 
come home? 

He saw by Elena’s face that she was 


driver. 


as moved by Tommy’s sudden bound 
into the next age as he was worried by 
Jake’s. 
lashes, but she grinned at Tommy and 
didn’t 


How long is she going to be 


‘Tears gl stened on her bronze 


said softly, “Course | care, 


Tommy. 
here?” 
Dud didn’t listen 


strained toward the front steps 


his ears were 


the drive. 
And there, thank Heaven he heard 


them. Voices, laughter, calls of good 


night—and then Jake’s sweet voice, 
‘*T had the most marvellous time! See 
you tomorrow.” 
Dud could feel the palms of his 
{ et and , He didn’t know 
at he ng to say or do 
ile i 
. ‘ her eye 
( i I en ‘ | 
A lovely ‘ 
( ( | I \\ 4 i 
| 
bi ( 
His ' ( 
Darl !W } ened? ¥ 
look \ Y« 
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CHECK YOURSELF 


for these common signs of 


ACID INDIGESTION 





If You Have Any of These Symptoms—and Suspect Acid 


Indigestion as the Cause —lose no time in “ Alkalizing”’ 
the Quick, Easy ‘*Phillips’’’ Way. If the Trouble Persists 


—GO TO YOUR DOCTOR TO FIND THE CAUSE 


DON’T BE ALARMED if you get a low 
“score” on the above symptoms — 
and suspect over-acidity as the cause. 
For now there is a way to relieve 
“acid indigestion” — with almost in- 
credible speed — a way that is simple 
and costs but a few pennies. 





to do 


What you do is take 2 teaspoonfuls 
of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 30 min- 
utes after meals. OR—take 2 Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets, the exact 
equivalent, 


PHILLIPS 


ino 


MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


Results are amazing. Often you get 
relief in a few minutes. Nausea and 
upset distress disappear. It produces 
no gas to embarrass you and offend 
others. 

Try it—you'll be glad you did. 
Get a bottle of liquid Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia for home use and a box of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets to 
carry with you. But—see that any 
box or bottle you accept is clearly 


marked Phillips’ * Milk of Magnesia. 
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Simplicity 
2990 2985 \ 


Simplicity 
2973 


The First Spring Sparkle 





A LEAFY print. . . a paper taffeta in a gay shade a new flare or 
shoulderline . . . will give your wardrobe that much-needed lift this 
time of year. 

For instance, the smartest redingote of the season, No. 


be very new season in a diagonal wool stripe over dotted or printed silk— 





972 


>, would 





in wine or blue tones. The coat is cut with a full swinging skirt, and a 
binding of the dress print defines the novel neckline and front closing. 
And the effect of a gay print like No. 2981 in February comes like 
sunshine through a snowstorm. It’s a classic shirtmaker, topped with a 
beautifully cut jacket with peaked lapels and trimly tapered waistline. 
Printed crepe or paper taffeta in one of the lovely new multicolored prints 
color laid on color—would make it perfect for luncheon and bridge 
parties. 
g of suits—they’re a year-round neces- 
sity. The casual look of No. 2990 makes it perfect for first spring jaunting 


about. Tuxedo collar and snug-necked vest done in monotone wooll n 


It’s not too early to be thinkin 
Simplicity 
2981 


would make a striking contrast to fogey pastel plaid tweeds. And the snug 
and trim suit, No. 2985, of the dressmaker type, ts a comfortable fit under 


winter topcoats, as we Ilasa grand later spring costume. Navy alpaca with 


a blouse of snowy white cre j>¢ would be very smart indeed. See the husky- 
shouldered jacket, bloused gently above the neat little W ust? It’s designed 


Ith the new season manner, 


Pattern backs and descriptions will be found on page 62 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Again his mind said, disconcerting! 
Alison Blake Marbury. 

AND THEN, as if somenow the 





decision was a very momentous one, h¢ 
put the car into reverse and eased it 
back onto the road, turning it toward 
home. 

‘I’m sorry,” said Everett. “I told 
you I’m not much of a fellow. I guess 
you didn’t know it was the truth. 
Tony, now, he'll kiss you. 
for both of us.” 

She did not answer. 


He does it 


Slowly, almost silently for what was 
a rattly 
the road, aware now acutely of the girl 
be side She lookin y 
him but at the road; but he knew that 
she had, for all that she had not moved, 
Something tn her 
had relaxed, as something in him had 


old roadster, he drove along 


him. was not 


drawn near to him. 


relaxed. There was no need to avons 
there was plenty of time till twelve to 
be leisurely. They did not Spex ik, hai 
At! it neth 
the lights of the town in the distance: 
then the itself; then her 
dormitory. 


He stopped the 


there was ease in the silence. 


town and 


engine. “Wait,” he 
said. 

He scrambled out and around to her 
side of the car, and opened her door. 
He gave 
out, and for an instant it lay in his, 
while they 
ously in the dark, 

“Wait,” said Alison, 

“For me to help you out of the car.” 

“Oh,” said Alison. She laughed 
softly. “*W ell, good night 

“Good night. And I’m 
because | turned out to be so dull for 


» her his hand as she stepped 
regarded each other curi- 


“for what?” 


I’m sorry, 


you.” 

“Dull?” Alison turned from the 
dormitory door and looked back at 
him. It was some little time before she 
spoke, and then she said, “Why do you 
call yourself dull? And why do you 
call yourself a poor dancer? Does it 


help 


Everett flushed a little. 


anything? 
** Protective 
«: 


coloring, I suppose. 


‘From what? Or should 
The last sentence 


rather, | 
say, from whom.” 
was not a question but a statement. 

Yes, thought 
stands. He took a step forward, trying 
her face in the darkness. And 
out of the dark her voice came. “I was 
It isn’t dull to be 


Everett, she under- 


to see 


happy with you. 
silent.” 
Impulsively Everett stretched out 
his hand, and as quickly drew it back. 
It was so right as It with the 
darkness stretching between their two 
like a thread, binding them 
But he could feel his heart 
swell within him. If he took one step 
forward now and took her in his arms, 
he felt that something him would 
find completion forever. But 
still he knew that to touch her was to 


before it was born. 


was, 


voices 


toge ther. 


cl arer 


cle stroy somet hing 


She seemed to take 
“Tell me, however do you come 
e the brother of Anthony Marbury 
i is it, rain the questior 
flattened to a statement, * 
a brother like Anthony 
wou 

Everett smiled, a quick smile that 

armed the darkness. “Most peopl 

nk, how Anthony Marbury 

me to have ai 

She said lig 


tppen, 


‘ 
a sudden resolu- 
tion. 
> 


and 
‘that having 


accounts for 


does 
a brother like me 


htly, “Wel 


long breath. “It would 
eal ick f I could re lly talk 
th you some time.” 
_ Some time. And I’Il remember 
ohe paused, 
“Remember what?” 


She was silent a mom« nt, and when 


she answered there was a derisive note 

n her voice “Tl remember that 

Anthony does the kissing for both of 
* 

He stiffened. For a second he 


and then he 


tween them. 


merely stood, was across 


the space be His hands on 
He had time to 

think unlike himself he was 
then he kissed her. 
his life all the 


and only this was real. 


her arms were rough. 
and 
For the first time 
world floated away, 


He he Id her off, 


wonderingly, all the 


how 


looking at her, 


roughness melted away; and then she 


was quietly gone, with the door shut 


behind her. 


EVERETT SLEPT late. Daylight 
had come before he had closed his eyes 
on all his thoughts and emotions, and 
for once Tony was up and about before 
him. 

“Sleeping it off, I see,” Tony, 
grinning cheerfully into Everett's 
ae break down? No— 
no, of course not. Naughty Tony! But 
II] bet you a nickel I know more about 
the little Blake than you do. Did you 
find out she was a dancer in the Paris 
Follies? I'll bet you didn’t!’ He gave 
Everett a poke. “Wake up! The 
Follies! In Paris! Did you get that?” 

He grabbed his towel, and proceeded 


said 


startled eyes. 


to do what he obviously considered to 
Sunlight 
skin 

thought 


be a version of the fan dance. 
glowed in his gold-brown and 
hair. He’s just, 
Everett, too darn handsome. 

Tony came back, regirding his loins 


; Boy 


heaven! For our 


tousled 


was she 
from Senior 
Frolic! Joan says her papa is paying 
the girl’s way for a year. Big- 
ness, or what have you. Daug 
War buddy, and all that. 
‘T ony opened his 
“Why?” 
’ Everett sat suddenly up in 
and looked at 
above him so magnificently 
gold. “‘Why? That’s easy. 
she is afraid you are going to be nice to 


with the scant towel. 


sent 


hearted- 
hter of a 
Joan wants 
me to be nice to her.” 
gold eyes wide, and grinned. 

“Why? 
bed towering 
tan and 
Because 


Tony, 


her without be ing told.” 

“Well” 
Tony ripped the covers 
bed—‘I think I can 
bear being nice to her. Told you she 
was some gal. Different Tony, 
and. went off to his bath. 

Everett looked out the window into 
the leaves of an oak that 
friend. From the bathroom he could 
hear Tony shuddering and squawling 
under the cold Wait till 
Alison saw the magnificent Tony pole 
vaulting; that would finish her. 

Different, yes. And he had thought 
she might be his kind of different. 

There was the click of efficient heels 
on the stairs. His mother! With the 

ct ota child about 


bed, he leaped out and 


- with frolicsome brotherli- 
ness from 


Everett's just 


, said 


was his 


she wer. 


to be caught 


ie ce Sa 


qawat 


Tac d the door. 


“Cood heavens, Everett. It’s nine 
. ” 
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WISE GIRLS DEPEND 


on trHis EXTRA 
SKIN CARE 


THEY CREAMEXTRA 
“SKIN VITAMIN” 


INTO THEIR SKIN * 





245 Presents — Marjorie Fairchild sails for Bermuda honeymoon day after her wed- 
ding at St. Thomas's — one of the prettiest weddings of the season. She says: 
*Pond’s was famous when I was still in my high chair, I use it for the reason 
they did then—to smooth skin beautifully for make-up.” 


Vitamin A, the “skin-vitamin,” is necessary to skin 
health. Skin that lacks this vitamin becomes rough and 
dry. But when “‘skin-vitamin” is restored, it helps make 
skin soft again. 

Scientists found that this vitamin, applied to the skin, 
healed wounds and burns quicker. 

Now this “skin-vitamin” is in 
every jar of Pond’s Cold Cream! 
Use Pond’s night and morning 
and before make-up. Same jars, 
same labels, same prices. 


* Statements concerning the effects of the 
“skhin-vitamin’’ applied to the skin are based 
upon medical literature 


skin of animals following an accepted lab- 


and tests on the 


oratory method. 



















“BLIZZARDS 
ROUGHEN MY 
SKIN? NO! 


® / PROTECT MY 

’ SKIN WITH PONDS 

VANISHING CREAM. 

IT KEEPS MY SKIN 
MICE AND SOFT 

IN SPITE OF SNOW 

AND WIND” 



















| A keen ski runner, Princess Priscilla is often seen at 
Lenzerheide, fashionable Alps resart, for winter sports 


NOW BRINGS EXTRA 
"SKIN-VITAMIN"" 
TO HER SKIN" 


Now Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
brings to its many users this 
extra beauty care—it contains 
Vitamin A, the “skin-vitamin.” 
This vitamin is necessary to 
skin health—and skin that lacks 
it becomes rough and dry. But 
once “skin-vitamin” is restored. 
it helps skin become smooth 
again. Now you can smooth 
some of this necessary vitamin 
into your skin with every Pond’s 
creaming! Same jars. Same la- 
bels. Same prices. 










Ht HK Princess Griscilla ikesco 


~- DAUGHTER OF THE FAMOUS ROUMANIAN DIPLOMAT, AND 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE COUNTESS OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


“Pond’s Vanishing Cream always was grand for 
smoothing away little roughnesses. Now I'm 


even more excited about the extra ‘skin- 
vitamin’ it brings to my skin.” 


"¥ Statements concerning the effects of the “*skin-vitamin” applied to the skin are based upon 
medical literature and tests on the skin of animals following an accepted laboratory method. 
















weren’t worrying about me, were you? 
I didn’t want you to be but I didn’t 
know where to find you. I left a note 
though. And, oh! I did have such a 
wonderful time! Honestly, once you 
get that lad’s undivided attention he 


simply goes to town! And can he trot 
out the entertainment. Wahoo! A 


long-distance call, no less, asking m« 


no, telling me—to dress up we were 
joining the gang and going on a party.” 

Dud felt as if Jake were calling him 
on long distance, and the connection 
was very bad. He could feel Elena 
there beside him. Could feel her trying 
to help him, trying to guide what he 
should say to this bubbling radiant 
creature. 

Jake was rattling on. “‘Of course he 
swore there’d be a chaperone and so I 


And he 


thought you wouldn’t mind. 


sent me a corsage—how do you like 
that?” She sighed. “But it certainly 
has been a heave and taken some 


pretty cagey work on my part to get 
him worked up to all this. Honestly 
some men are the biggest goons.” 
Elena had slipped her hand into 
Dud’s and was holding it tight 
tight. 
‘Tommy snorted. 
toots? And just what men do you 
mean are goons? Name three 
omitting the name of your little 
brother. Because he’s the guy that 
gave the big stiff the final push. 
Personally I couldn’t see that inmate 
of the Old Men’s Home you 


tight 
Cagey are you 


were 
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trucking with the other night. So 

just gave the lad a verbal kick in th 
pants. Not that he didn’t leap at th 
chance, understand, but he’s prett) 
slow. I told him I was worried for fea: 
this mental decline of yours might b. 
serious. Said I wished I knew a guy 
with intestinal fortitude enough to p 

grandpappy’s ears back; but as I sa 
he’s slow till he gets started 

“But 


Course | 


Jake nodded. once he ce 


! 


wow! was worrtes 


skinny when dad muffed things for m« 


by suying I couldn’t go out again 
with Court Hayward. But it seems 


once was all little Schuyler needed.” 

Dud could feel the floor move and 
sway under him. He wanted to go way 
off to the hills and have a good bawl. 
He tugged at Elena’s hand. 

And Jake was saying ecstatically, 
* Anyway the whole thing clicked just 
swell, and I guess he isn’t going to take 
meso much for granted any more 
you know, treat me like the girl-next- 
door. And he’s asked me a whole week 
ahead for the next club dance!” 

Dud turned to the stairs, pulling 
Elena after him. Those kids could 
take care of themselves. They didn’t 
need him. 

When he reached the bedroom he 
turned and jerked Elena into his arms. 
sweetheart, dead 


terrible if 


“Tl was wrong, 
I'd feel 


: ” 
away with the iceman. 


wrong. you ran 
Elena thought he was screwy but she 


kissed him anyway. #8 


The Other Brother 


Continued from page 7 


the scarlet suddenly laughed, 


lightly. “I would say he has loosened 


lips 


up. You see, we're not going home. 
We’re just 
Was she doing this just to fix Tony’s 


] ” 
icaving. 


interest? Well, what if she were? 
Everett’s spirit rose to meet hers. 
He grinned at Tony. “Sure. We're 
just—leaving.” 

He left Tony and Joan standing 


there. He shot the car up the dark lane 
and turned it from 
Chalet, away from his home, his town, 
from all that 
stupid imitation ot things of no impor t- 


away the Swiss 


his universitv. Away 


ance, the world under the dark open 
sky the 
seemed very sweet and good. 

How 


made a golden tunnel of the autumn 


with quiet girl beside him 


the vellow light from the car 


leaves! He slowed the car, savoring 
how the dark leaped at him and then 
Maybe life, of which 


he was so afraid, would be like that, 


turned to gold. 
turning to gold if he advanced fear- 
lessly into its dark. 

But not too fast: that 
flavor of it by the way. 


was to los« the 
He slowed the 
car softly, so that the woods became 
trees and each one came into his lights 
ge ntly a nde rly, That was a dogwood. 
How many peopl knew that nested in 
those brilliant leaves was a cluster ol 
incredibly shiny red be rries, as shiny 
and unreal as if bought from a counter 
at the Five and Ten? The Five and 
‘Ten Was where sO many people were 


But 


He was not going to be content 


content to buy their red berries. 
not he. 
with what was less than living. 

He turned and looked at the girl 
He found her eves, 
in the darkness, gravely regarding him. 


& 


beside him. even 


“If you want to know do girls want 
to be kissed, they do. 1] hey all do, 
without exception. But do I have to 
be taken a hundred miles from home? 
| have to be back in the dormitory b: 
twelve, remember.” 

I’d forgotten. 
But there’s plenty of time, at that.” 
Then he added, with a blunderin 


laugh, “‘I 


vei hat’s SO. ‘| welve. 


mean—time to get back by 


twelve.” The girl was silent. 
So that was what she wanted—to he 
kissed. All girls did. Of course. And 


what Everett wanted really was 
kiss her. 

Everett’s eyes turned from the Z rl 
beside him back to the road. There 
With steady 


hand he turned the nose of his car into 


Was a lane up ahead. 


it, put his foot on the brake, and the 
car stopped, its lights penetrating th 

narrow lane. 
3ut the magic was gone from the 
lights. They merely varnished the 
f gilt. They 


assaulted the quiet woods just as the 


leaves with a wash o 
lights and blare of music had assaulted 
the quiet lake at the Swiss Chalet. He 
was conscious of how composed the girl 
was beside him; conscious of how still 
the night woods were; conscious most 
of all that he kiss this girl, 
under the tarnished light. 


couldn’t 


He sat, quite detached, considering 
why that 
rather, he wanted this to be something 


was, He wanted this; or 


more—something beyond the colors of 
autumn woods, beautiful; something 
to the 
some thing to shout about In the sun- 
light, to laugh about in the kitchen, to 
be tender with in the dark; something 


last inch of self, satisfying; 


to suffer and long for in loneliness. 
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don’t make a mistake. That’ 
isn’t it?” 

Laura was instantly confused. He; 
son Everett often confused She 








felt it part of his ineffectuality that he 
could not make himself clear to he r, 
“Well, 


what I mean. 


day you'll understand 
Now, get | 
quickly. That’s a good boy 

Vith a 


done her part to dispose of everything 


some 


] | 
aressed, dear, 


%” 


competent air of havin; 


that needed attending to, Laura gave 
her son a kiss on one ¢ hee k and a pat 
on the other (and also, but this she 


did not know, 
ing that she was twice as tall as he was, 


the usual unhappy feel- 


justasshe was twice as competent), and 
then her steps could be heard descend- 
ing the stairs, ticking off each one and 
getting on her way. 

Everett listened 
those efficient feet. 
going? 10.2 
probably, where a lot of women would 
speak a lot about (now, Everett, 
don’t be about 
but 
as his mother, 


for a moment to 
Where were they 


committee meeting 
dear, 

‘cal! : ; 
cynical!) important 


issues, none would speak so 
effectively 
standing on her feet and talking while 


other women sat listening with a kind 


W ho loved 


of patient envy. 

Everett’s eyes, fixed in the 
of the oak outside the window of his 
attic study, filled with perplexity. Did 
his father really get a grip on life early? 
Did mother really know, or had father’s 
final created a 
legend that he had always been on his 
way to the place he had now? He had 
gone to medical school; he had been a 
That didn’t sound like the 
beginnings of a university 


le aves 


achievement merely 


physician. 
inevitable 
president. 

Below him a new stream of students 
to a 
stream here, a stream there, 
ing, parting, like but with less 
zeal. They weave a pattern, thought 
Everett, in.which I have no part. Asa 
graduate student I have less belonging 


was going new set of f classes, a 
conyverg=- 


ants, 


than those new freshmen stepping off 
the sidewalks so obsequiously with the 
wistful, unbelonging look 
of puppies. That’s how I feel, 
getic, as if | must always explain why | 


unfinished, 


apolo- 


am here. Mother makes me feel 
And father, because he has arrived 
somewhere. 

The oak was turning a dusky, 


[his was a new October; 
was beginning. Suddenly 
the streams of 


defeated red. 
anew veal 
t all crowded over him: 
lethargic students. 
sociology books, the half-written letter, 
He was 


the fresh new 
philosophy of life.” 
1g, crushing 
from 
university He 


Yes. His lips 


was no smile in his 


the words “ 
overwhelmed with a crashir 
from his home, 
the 
job. 


desire 
the 
ought to get a 
smiled, but there 
What job? 

In the 
Anthony’s 


to escape 


town, trom 


cves, 


next room he could hear 


: : 
whistle and scrape and 


ttle as he prepared to go from here 
had 


Tony was still a senior. 


t ‘Tony none of these 


But 


had be I nging. 


o there. 


WOrTles, 


Chen without warning it was thers 
Alison, that heavy 


emotion, closed his eyes, 


and hunery, 


He 


that silence heard Tony leap whistling 


and in 


down the stairs. 


and 


leaves. 
| 


tats 


Ve low 


tt 


ELMS were turning 
1 ground 
\Mounting 


Lit 


Lernoon sun, 


was sunny with 
the curving walk in the 


Everett scuffed through 


weeks Ton brought 


accompan ed DY Joan, ot 
today? He let himself 


from the livin 


Perhaps 
hall, 
room on the floor above the 


Anthony’ 


the and heard 


blare of 
huffle 


voices, 


Alison! 


and the S 


tamping ot fteet: 


S phono 


raph 


] 
and 


and 
r, cries of, “At-a-girl, 
t-a-girl !”’ 

With a 


time up 





bound he was two ste ps ata 


the stairs. Halfway up he 
could see into the arched opening of the 
What he saw brought him 


to an abrupt stop. 


living room. 
Alison was dancing. 

There were half a dozen people in 
the room, which was somehow not the 
same dull mulberry room at all but a 
bright and living place with sunshine 
pouring through it. The mulberry 
back, Anthony’s 
battered old phonograph was grinding 


curtains were looped 


its loudest, two or three boys were 
beating time with their feet and shout- 
ing noisily bits of the chorus; and of 
these Vivi was shouting the loudest on 
the that the more the 
more And Anthony’s voice: 
“Truck on down, Alison, old girl! 
Swing it! That’s the stuff!’ Joan, 
Everett could just her 
was with 


theory noise 


fun. 


alone see 
profile 


bored superiority. 


sitting an air of 

Alison was dancing—and there was 
magic in her. Even the noisy 
stopped occasionally, hypnotized; and 
Everett could see on Anthony’s face 
that he had forgotten on his 
guard; he sat wholly forgetful of him- 


noise 


to be 


self, tense, glowing, responsive. Everett 
knew that Joan didn’t need to look at 
Anthony to see it. 

Forgetful of himself also, Everett 
As the dance grew more 
complicated, she gathered up above 
her knees the soft brown wool of her 
skirt; and her flashing legs, the preci- 
sion of her steps, the flexible co-opera- 


watched her. 


tion of her body, her complete unself- 
consciousness, all were beautiful to the 
Under his breath he 


** At-a-girl, 


boy watching her. 
could feel himself 
Alison! At-a-girl!”’ 

He was so absorbed that he did not 
door open and shut, 


saving, 


heard the front 
did not hear his mother’s approach 
without 


back 


utterly 


until suddenly, 
heard at his 


mother’s sharp voice: “‘How 


behind him, 


warning, he his 


disgusting!” 

It seemed to Everett that he froze. 
Without turning, his mind saw 
mother behind him, solid, 
passing judgment without knowledge 


his 


substantial, 


on other living people as if rightness 
better than tolerance. He 
“It’s Tony, mothe 


with some friends.” 


were 


whispered, just 


“T mean that girl!’ Laura Mar- 
burv’s voice was clear, refusing to 
whisper, and it was filled with a 
suppressed venom, as if this girl were 


the epitome of some ki nd of evil. What 


this evil was, Everett thought, his 
mother must often speculate about, 
often wish that she knew exactly. 
Evidently in this instant, in this girl, 


she had the satisfaction of being sure 


he knew. 

He said, the 
Alison in his voice, © 
thing! She’s a dancer, you know. A 


nit 


warmth of watching 


‘ ’ I I 
But she’s the real 


role ssional. 


F 4 protession | pre 
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with a special 
/ beauty-giving ingredient 


MILK or MAGNESIA 
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o 
PHILLIPS 
MILA OF MAGNESIA 

Saeritene | Cream 


PHILLIPS 


MIL OF MAGNESIA 


elie) ‘ ‘Cheam 
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Does your skin seem “ACID”? Here’s a wonderful new 
way to help it! You know how milk of magnesia acts to relieve 
an internal condition of excess gastric acidity. Just so these 
unique milk of magnesia creams act on the external excess 
fatty acid accumulations on the skin, and help to overcome 
blemishes and to make your skin lovelier. 





Holds make-up longer. Because the milk 
of magnesia in this delightful grease- 
less cream prepares the skin— 
smoothing away roughness and over- 
coming oiliness—it takes make-up 
more evenly and holds it for hours 
without touching up. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING CREAM 
You’ve never seen a cleansing cream 
like this! The milk of magnesia not 
only loosens and absorbs surface dirt 
and make-up, but penetrates the 
pores and neutralizes the excess fatty 
acid accumulations. A cleansing with 
this cream leaves your skin soft, 
smooth and really clean! 


HE remarkable power of milk of 

magnesia to benefit and beautify 
the skin has long been known to skin 
specialists. They know that the very 
properties which make milk of mag- 
nesia a valuable internal aid in an 
excess acid condition of the stomach, 
also give it a unique power to neu- 
tralize the external excess acid accu- 
mulations, thus helping to overcome 
the unsightly faults of an “acid skin.” 


Now, for the first time, this beauty- 
giving ingredient is successfully in- 
corporated in two remarkable new- 
type creams developed by the 
ree Company, original makers 
| of the famous milk of magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM 
If your skin seems “‘acid,”’ if it looks 
old and “‘thick,”’ if it has lost its 
| fresh, firm tone and has developed 
| 





Try these NEW-TYPE Creams 





CHAS. H. PHILLIPS 
1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. A-29 
Enclosed is 10c for postpaid trial jars of 
such flaws as enlarged pores, oily your two Creams. 
shine, blackheads, scaly roughness, 
try the beauty-giving action of this 
cream. You'll be amazed at the way 
it goes right to work on your skin! City 


| PHILLIPS, mk E, OREAMS 


‘TEXTURE ee CREAM 


Name 
Address 


| NOW ONLY 75c a‘dar 
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AT THE FIRST 


SYMPTOM OF 


SORE THROAT 


LISTERINE-QUICK! 





15 minutes after gargling, bacteria 
reductions ranging to 96.7% 


Research Reveals that users of 

Listerine Antiseptic had fewer and 

milder colds. Millions choose it over 
Harsh Internal Remedies 


Millions now treat colds as acute local 
infections which many authorities claim 
them to be. They treat them with Listerine 
Antiseptic which, in tests, has shown a 
reduction of dangerous mouth bacteria 
for a period of several hours. 


This method, as clinical evidence shows 
you, is amazingly effective in preventing 
colds—and in checking them, once they 
have started. Already it supplants harsh 
internal remedies that may weaken the 
system, upset the stomach. 


‘Tests made during 7 years of research 
showed that those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice daily had fewer colds, 
milder colds, and colds of 
shorter duration than 
users. This is a matter of 
record, 


non- 







No other method and no 
other remedy that 
we know of can show 
clinical results as 


~~, 


a 





8-8:30 P.M. 


Calgary CFCN Juesday 

Edmonton CFRN Tuesday 8-8:30 P.M. 
London crept Sunday 1-1:30 P.M. 
Montreal crcr Sunday 6-6:30 P.M 


Winnipeg CKY 


Friday 


clear-cut as those achieved by Listerine 
Antiseptic. 


The secret of this success, we believe, 


must be that Listerine Antiseptic kills | 
“secondary in- | 


millions of mouth-bred 
vaders” which complicate a cold. Listerine 
Antiseptic acts quickly, and without in- 
jury to the very delicate membrane. Even 
one hour after the Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, tests showed germ reductions uv 
to 80%. 

Do not think fora moment that Listerine 
Antiseptic will always prevent or check 
a cold or sore throat. It will not. We do 
say, however, that the best clinical evi- 
dence indicates that if you gargle with 
Listerine Antiseptic, your chances of 
avoiding serious colds are excellent. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. (CANADA) Lrp., 


Toronto 


LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC 


FOR COLDS 


MADE IN CANADA 





“Erand Radio Entertainment... the top-ranking Mystery Thriller, “DRUMS” 
Starring Wittiam Farnum 


Ortawa cBpo Wednesday 7-7:30 P.M 
Sudbury cKSO Wednesday 8:30-9 P.M 
[Toronto CFRB Sunday 6:30-7 P.M 
Vancouver CBR Sunday 4-4:30 P.M. 


7-7:30 P.M. 
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of France. Are they in your desk?” She 
clicked across the floor. 

“T’ll get them!” 

Swiltly the still 
feeling curiously, in his half-buttoned 
like a The 
sensation filled him kind of 
laughter. Would he never feel grown- 
up with his mother? He took the maps 


he crossed room, 


pyjamas, small boy. 


with a 


from a neatly docketed file. 
Laura Marbury took 
looked up, and for aninstant she almost 
saw her son’s face; but it escaped her 
blondish har, 


them and 


into a mass of features 
not distinctive, hazel eyes that would 
have been disconcerting to her if she 
had ever really looked into them, a 
smooth wide forehead and quietly 
smiling mouth—just Everett. Her 
eyes slid to his pyjamas, and he 
clutched them together. 

Laura Marbury drew in her lips. 
She looked down with impatience at 
Everett’s desk, the classroom notes 
overlaid with a half-written letter, a 
box of old snapshots, the mouth organ; 
and Everett could feel his body respond 
to her impatience with that small 
quiver of apprehension which was as 
familiar to him in his mother’s presence 
as his secret feeling of laughter. He 
waited for her to speak, looking down, 
himself, at the half-written letter, saw 
the words, “ philosophy of life,” leap up 
at him accusingly, and was thankful 
that his mother’s elderly vision would 
not allow her to see them. Elderly 
vision; the secret smile flew into the 
corner of his mouth at the thought of 
how his mother would resent the 
phrase. 

But Laura Marbury, if she did not 
see, could feel that smile. It was one of 
the things about Everett that bothered 


her. It made her feel that he was 
ineffectual—that slight inner smile 
that never came to anything. She 


looked at the notes, identified the half- 
written page as a letter, looked back 
at his rumpled pyjamas and _ said, 
‘Everett, dear, | do hope this year you 
will get down seriously to your work. 
You know that your father and I want 
you to take what time you need to get 
That’s the word I’ve been 
Everett—*‘ but 


here it is your third year out of college, 


oriented” 
waiting for, thought 


and first it was English, then philo- 


sophy, and now its sociology. Your 
father—you must realize that he got 
where he is in life because he took a 


firm hold, and hung to it.” 


For a moment Everett visualized his 
father, thin, tall, with living eyes in a 
skull-like that 


arresting air that was almost hy pnotic; 


face, and detached, 
but even as he saw him, his mother’s 
face came between, as it always did, 
an effectual block between father and 
son. Not a bulwark, not a cushion, 
just a block. 

“Everett, dear, you 
aren’t you?” 
“Of course, mother! 


are listening, 
I was thinking 
of what you were saying.” 

Laura Marbury’s voice was instantly 
“That’s it, dear 


every body’s 


more hearty. boy. 


You know | 


a 
right” (Everett recognized, apprecia- 


belt vc] In 


tively, his mother’s platform manner) 
“to his own life. If you know what that 
life is. That’s the thing we want you to 
be sure of.” 
Everett spoke, with the suddenness 


’ 
that alw: ee 
tnat aiways seem<¢ 


him. “* You mean, | take it, that I have 
a right to live my own life, provided | 


‘d so surprising in 
t 
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WOMEN ss 


Were Never Meant To Suffer Like This! 





ERE'S wonderful advice for women 
who dread hot flashes, dizzy spells, 
nervous hysteria, spells of ‘‘blues’’ and loss 
of pep. Life from 38 to 52 can be even richer 
than 20 ever dreamed if you'll only take a 
little extra care of yourself during this 
“change.”’ And here’s good sound advice: 
Get more fresh air, 8 hours sleep and in 
case you need a good general system tonic 
rely on TIME-PROVEN Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, made espe- 
cially for women from Nature’s wholesome 
herbs and roots. 

Pinkham’s Compound helps Nature tone 
up delicate female systems, build more 
physical resistance and thus helps calm 
jangly nerves, lessen distress from female 
functional disorders and give you more 
PEP to enjoy life. 

For over 60 years one woman has told 
another how to go “smiling thru’ with 
Pinkham’s—why not give it a chance to 
help YOU! 


Lydia ‘at Lehhaws 


“VEGETABLE C( IMPOUND 





e+-and men approve the natural beauty 
Tangee gives 


When glances are cast your way, 
do your lips reflect a harshartificial 
coarseness or true loveliness? You'll 
never need to fear—if you use 
Tangee. Its.magic Color Change 
Principle assures youthful, natural 
color. Orange in the stick, Tangee 
changes on your lips to the one 
shade most becoming to you. Try 
Tangee today. He will approve. 


kM ee 


ANGCE 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK | 


*4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET 
Palmers, Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W. Montreal, Can- 
Please rush “Miracle Make-Up Set” containing 
sample Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, 
Creme Rouge, Face Powder. I enclose l5c 
(stamp or coin). H.2-39 
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Whatever Soup 
you make 
or buy 





ALWAYS ADD 
a little 


BOVRIL 


It will greatly improve the 
richness, the flavor and 
goodness and make them 
as nearly perfect as they 
can be, 


38-17 


eefneSyhupa 
Now You Can Wear 


FALSE TEETH 





With Real Com fort 


FASTEETH, a powder, keeps 


teeth firmly set 


pleasant 
No gummy, 


new 
Deodorizes gooey, 


To 


little 


and laugh in 
FASTEETH on 
at all good drug stores 


feeling eat 


sprinkle a 


pasty taste or 


comfort 


just 
your plates. Get it today 


BABY'S 


HOT LITTLE HEAD 
IS A DANGER SIGNAL 


WHEN your Baby’s head feels hot to your 





hand you must do something. And do it 
quickly. Read what Mrs. B——— of Enterprise 
joes and what results she gets: ‘‘My baby’s 


cheeks and hands were so hot I was frightened. 
I gave him a Baby’s Own Tablet at noon and 
by after supper he was all better,” 


And Mrs. Francis Carroll, of Midland, has 
this to say: ‘‘My little girl was so feverish I 
was really alarmed. Then I thought of Baby’s 
Own Tablets, so I gave her three every two 
hours and by night she was up and around.” 


Baby’s Own Tablets are sweet-tasting, easy 
to take, absolutely safe. Analyst’s certificate 
on every box. Quickly reduce simple fevers 
Equally good for teething fevers, diarrhoea, 
upset stomach, colds and other minor ailments 
of baby. Get a box today. Sickness so often 
trikes in the night. 25 cents. Money back if 
you are not satisfied 


For Facial 
Blemishes 


Women prefer this 
famous English Oint- 
ment —daintier and 
more pleasant than 
the usual ointment. 


( 


see 


ASEPTIC OINTMENT 
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The Other Brother | 


Continued from page 39 
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: 
repudiation in Laura Marbury’s 1 


In exactly the she would 
have said, “A rattlesnake!” But she 
said again more reflectively, “A pro- 
fessional? I wonder if she’s the girl the 
women talking about the other 
day at Lucy Weatherby’s? A burlesque 


same voice 


were 


dancer? Her father’s a gambler, and 
the girl is being sent to college by some 
man? Alison somebody. Is that the 
girl?” 

Everett said wearily, “| lush, mother, 
she'll hear,” though the crowd upstairs 
would not have heard an earthquake. 


“It is Joan’s father who is sending her 


this year to college. So I hardly 
think 
*“Joan’s father!’ For an instant 


Laura Marbury almost saw her son, 
Everett—after all, he thought, he was 
standing within a foot of her, and they 
were half whispering together on the 
stairs like conspirators, in spite of the 
noise in the far room. “That girl? It’s 
an outrage, that’s what it is! Joan’s a 
lovely girl! I declare I didn’t realize 

Suddenly the dancing stopped, and 
the phonograph and the beating of 
time. Alison’s voice came clear and 
bell-like: “Whoo! That’s hard work 
in a wool dress!’ And Vivi’s answer: 
“Take it off, Alison, take it off! It’s 
all right by me!” That, thought 
Everett, is the kind of remark that Vivi 
thinks is collegiate. 

With a militant tread Laura Mar- 
bury passed her son and, checking off 
the remaining the 
square open space of hall and entered 
Everett remained 
rooted to the spot. He was of two 
minds whether to go on with 
mother, or make a dash for it. It was 
decided by Anthony’s rising from the 
window seat, and looking beyond his 
mother and spying Everett standing 
hesitatingly on the stairs. Anthony 
grinned suddenly, comprehendingly. 
In the sudden hush brought by the 
entrance of his mother, Tony’s eves 
were still fixed on Everett, satirically, 
as if he said, *‘ All right, run away, I'll 
take it.” 

He mounted the 
entering the room in the same formal 
hush that greeted his mother. His 
mouth twitched at the humor of it. He 
would probably never live it down. 

But something inside of him laughed. 
watching 


stairs, crossed 


the living room. 


his 


stairs quickly, 


This was going to be good 
his mother balancing herself between 
the oft-spoken sentiment that home 
was for the boys to bring their friends 
to (she had a lecture on that), being 
motherly to Joan, devoted to Anthony, 
cordial to the others, faintly condes- 
cending to Vivi, and freezing to Alison. 
His mother’s 
alwavs delighted Everett, even while 


they made him squirm. 


public performances 





instant hush as 


THERE WAS that 
| aura Marbury entered the room that 


an olde r person 


alwavs occurs when 
group of young people; it was 


a hush of civility, it was 


enters a 


not me rely 
the hush that indicates that a state ol 


mind is being changed, a new face to 


the world assumed. Unconsciously 
the gay group of young people, no 
matter how many attitudes of pos 
they may tor a moment betore have 

} for the rere ft eacn 


.»+ When 


Si 
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Keep sick room clean with 


“LYSOL” Disinfectant 


Right now is the peak season 


for many epidemics. Help fight 
infection with HYGIENIC 


CLEANLINESS. 


HEN there is sickness about, 

be sure to follow the example 
and the advice of so many doctors, 
nurses and hospitals. Disinfect and 
deodorize as you clean — with 
“Lysol.” Hygienic cleanliness is one 
ot the easiest, most sensible, and 
least expensive precautions you can 
take, to help prevent infection. 
Check up now and see if you have in 
your home the common equipment 
vou should have for illness. One of 
the most important of sick room 
needs is, of course, “Lysol.” It 
should be used in proper solution for 
cleaning the whole house, but espe- 
cially the patient’s surroundings ; and 
for washing hands before and after 
entering sick room. ‘‘Lysol’’ should 
also be used in cleaning sick room 
equipment and in the laundry. 
Don’t wait for an emergency to hap 
pen! Be prepared! If vou can follow 





the doctor’s phoned directions until 
he gets there, it may save someone 
dear to you from needless suffering 
and danger. 

Everything you need — including 
“Lysol” — is at your neighborhood 


drug store NOW. 


The 6 Special Features of “LYSOL” 


. “Lysol,” in the 
It contains no 


1—Non-Caustic 
proper dilution, is gentle. 
harmful free caustic alkali. 
2—Effectiveness ... “Lysol” is a power- 
ful germicide, active under practical con- 
ditions, effective in the presence of 
organic matter (such as dirt, mucus, 
serum, etc.). 
3—Spreading 
spread because 
and thus virtually 
4—Economy “Lysol,”’ because it is 
concentrated, is extremely economical to 
use, in the dilutions recommended on each 
bottle. 


5—Odor . 


. “Lysol” solutions 
of low surface tension, 
search out germs. 


.. The cleanly odor of ‘‘Lysol” 
disappears after use. 


6—Stability “Lysol” keeps its full 
strength no matter how long it is kept, 
no matter how often it is uncorked. 


Also, try Lysol Hugienice Soap for 
bath, hands and complexion. It's 


cleansing, deodorant. 





Your Neighborhood Drugegist is 
Featuring Sick Room Needs NOW! 


a ee eae --7 
Guidance for Wives and Mothers | 


LysoL (CANADA) LIMIT! . 
Dept. 2C, Toronto, Ont 
Please send me the bool LYSOL v GERMS”, 

with facts about feminine hygiene and other | 
uses of ‘‘Lysol’ | 
Name 
ee ee Err Ty Pree ye re | 
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FISTICUFFS ON OUR QUIET AVENUE? & 
JEB, YOU HOLD DOWN THE STORE 5 
WHILE I SEE IF THEY NEED AN 


I HEARD THAT CRACK 
ABOUT MY KID, AND 
YOURE GOING TO TAKE 
'T BACK OR ELSE.... 





LOOK, HERB, GETTING IN A FIGHT 
NEVER YET CHANGED AN UNPLEASANT 
TRUTH INTO A PLEASANT ONE. 


LET'S HASH BUT 
THAT FELLOW HAD 
NO RIGHT TO SAY 






ARE YOU DOING WHAT MOST 
DOCTORS ADVISE? GIVING 
THE BABY COD LIVER OIL? 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE IT 
TO HELP BUILD SOUND 
BONES AND GUARD 





SCOTT'S EMULSION IS 
SELECTED COD LIVER 
OIL THAT'S. EMULSIFIED. 








(=\ | SCOTT'S EMULSION'S A 
Ex€| FINE THING FOR GROWN- 
Oo TOO. THOSE COD 
LIVER OIL VITAMINS 
HELP BUILD RESISTANCE 
AGAINST COLDS AND 
HELP KEEP A PERSON 
FROM GETTING RUN- 
DOWN IF THERE'S A 
DEFICIENCY OF VITA= 
MINS A AND D 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


mane From setecteo COD LIVER OIL 


4 times easier te digest than plain cod liver oil! 


WHEN I SEE WHAT 
OTT'S EMULSION 


Ai) 
all's 8 


O 
ie 
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THE BABY CLINIC 


Conducted by Dr. J. W. S. McCullough 


Dr. McCullough will answer your questions personally. 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 


INFANTILE ECZEMA 


THE CHIEF difference between 
eczema in an adult and in a baby, is 
due to the fact that the infant has a 
delicate skin and is perhaps unduly 
susceptible to irritation. 

There are two forms of eczema, the 
simple and the seborrheic. The latter 
form is not seen until after the second 
year because the sebaceous glands 
those secreting a greasy substance—do 
not function in the first two years of 
life. 

The simple type usually begins on 
the cheeks, chin and forehead, and 
first appears as patches of reddened 
skin usually symmetri- 
cally placed on the 


use. The white of egg and other strong 
proteins in excess sometimes provoke 
an eczema in a susceptible child. The 
urine in all cases should be examined. 
t may contain sugar. The mother 
should be asked: Do the eyelids swell? 
If so, the cause is an external one. 

The treatment should be directed 
to protection of the skin. The simplest 
remedies are the best, and there are 
some excellent remedies on the market. 
If early in the case, the itching can be 
subdued, the case will get well. The 
skin must be protected against scratch- 
ing. 


Your Question Box 


cheeks. Close examina- / 

tion will disclose tiny —~,@ Question — Why is 
papules lying closely to- fi — sugar added to a cow’s 
gether. There is intense ¢ milk formula? Is sugar 
itching and the child of milk better? Mrs. 
rubs or scratches the N. P. W., Port Credit, 


part continuously. The 
surface or horny layer of 
skin is lost early and the 
affected areas 
thickened, bright red 
patches pouring out 
From the face 
the eruption may spread to the scalp 
and over the entire body. 

Children having eczema are gener- 
ally well-nourished and in apparently 
good health. 


become 


serum. 


There is a popular fallacy among 
people that it is bad policy to cure an 


eczema—that curing it tends to 


**drive it in” and create other troubles, 


even death. This is nonsense, but a 
cure of eczema in a child should not be 
forced too rapidly. If the exciting 
cause be found and removed, an acute 
eczema generally undergoes complete 
cure in from three to six weeks. Cases 
are prolonged because the parts have 
become infected with pus organisms. 
In such cases the trouble may persist 
indefinitely, 

Some children have a_ hereditary 
tendency to eczema. Others acquire 
the trouble because of the food they 





Ont. 


Answer—Cow’s milk 
contains about four per 
cent sugar and mother’s 
milk about 
cent. The extra sugar is 
added to make up this difference. Milk 
sugar when added to cow’s milk ts 
often too laxative. Ordinary sugar is 


seven per 


absorbed more rapidly and Is conse- 
quently not so laxative. Besides, it is 
cheaper and more convenient. 


. « * 


Question—Do all babies need 
orange or tomato juice besides their 
ordinary food?—Mrs. C. B. K., Port 
Elgin, Ont. 

Answer—Yes, they do. The citrus 
fruits and tomato are rich in vitamin 
C, which prevents scurvy and cow’s 
milk Is very poor in this vitamin. 
Mother’s milk contains from two to 
three times as much of vitamin C as 
cow’s milk and from four to six times 
as much as the usual infant food. All 
babies should have their diets rein- 


forced with orange or tomato juice. # 


A MONTHLY SERVICE — Dr. J. W. S. McCu!! >ugh, who 


contributes these articles monthly, will ar 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
addressed envelope should be enckc 


is desired. Free pre-natal c 


Family Welfare thane 


Department of Public Health. 
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You would never iess it had lost any between himself and the girl. ' 
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way smelling like a garden abloom with Miss Colville. I met your grandfather 

the | lilacs, this afternoon. My name is Ambrose : ~ ~ @lfyou want to see your teeth more radiant, 
Castlerav.’” ~ naturally bright and gleaming . . . start in today 

iquid | THE supper tables had been removed, s a large young man, both tall with Pepsodent Tooth Pastecontaining rr1uM. Never 
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of Pepsodent today! 
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NEW...a CREAM DEODORANT 


which safely 


STOPS under-arm PERSPIRATION 


Does not harm dresses, does 


not irritate skin. 

No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 
Instantly checks perspiration 
1 to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 


A pure, white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 


Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering 
for being Harmless to Fabric. 


ee 


Also in 59c Jars 


TEN MILLION jars of Arrid 
have been sold ... Try a 
jar today — at any store 
which sells toilet goods. 








HAVE IT... 


NOT ELEANOR— ts 
JOE IS A LIVE-WIRE 
—HE WOULD THINK 
ELEANOR BEAUTIFUL 
BUT OUMB. 


SOME WOMEN 


‘LL ASK ELEANOR : 
TO MEET YOUR 
FRIEND JOE 
WHEN HE COMES, 
BILL, 






















MAYBE B/LL /S RIGHT- 
OR MAYBE ELEANOR /SNT 
WELL-SHES NOTA B/T 
ENTERTAINING TO-DAY. 













ELEANOR YOURE NOT 
YOURSELF, YOU NEED SOME- 
THING TO PEP YOU UP-GIVE 
YOU MORE SPARKLE - HAVE 
YOU EVER HEARD OF FELLOWS’ 











YOU KNOW, JOAN, 
SINCE I'VE BEEN 
TAKING FELLOWS’ 
SYRUP | FEEL 

YEARS YOUNGER. {7 
























WAY 


THIS IS JOE SPEAKING, 
JOAN-I'M BACK IN 
YOUR CITY AND | WOULD 
LIKE TO MEET THAT 
CHARMING GIRL 
ELEANOR AGAIN, 


CHARM—“‘I?’sa sor tof bloom on a woman. 
if you haveit, you don’t need to have any- 
thing else; if you don't haveit, it doesn’t 
seem to matter what else you have.” —Sir J. 
M. Barriein ‘What Every Woman Knows.” 





One of the earliest effects produced by Fellows’ 
Syrup is a feeling of “well being’ and a stimu- 
lation of the appetite. Fellows’ Syrup works 
quickly, forthis compound of essential mineral 
foods and tonicsis readily absorbed—even by 
men and women who are physically exhausted, 
anaemic, and nervous. Promotes growth in 
mervous, undernourished children. A tonic, 
originated and manufactured in Canada, and 
prescribed the world over for more than 60 
years—pleasanttotake, promptin action, and 
lasting in effect. All Drug Stores have it, 


Bem me) ds) heart 














other, were all united now in a single 
attitude of guard against the common 
alien, somebody’s mother. 
Anthony his 
opening graciousness. He shut off the 
phonograph, just beginning newly to 


forestalled mother’s 


squawk, and rose with a ge nial gay 

“Hello, Mater.” (Mater: 
in | : pened 
smile, “You know my 
Mater—we’re 
just seeing Alison dance. And can she 
dance! Say! We'll Senior 
Frolic that will make college history, 
Alison, show 


greeting. 
the dent verett’s mouth dec 
to 


mother, 


a real 


everybody. 
have a 


name is mud. 


or my 
mother—wait, I'll start the phono- 
graph.” 

““Never mind.” Laura Marbury’s 


firm platform voice pervaded the room, 
and again there was a total hush. She 
turned to Alison. “I’m Miss 
Blake dances very well. I believe my 
son said you were a professional?” 

The words were innocent enough, | 
and yet they were somehow indecently 
cruel, and a deep silence hung in the 


sure 


room after they were spoken. Everett 
could feel his flesh wince. 

Alison must have felt that 
intent, that collective holding of the 
breath by the other members of the 
group. For she seemed to Everett, 
looking at her in a kind of anguish, to 
stand imperceptibly her 
thin brows more level over her straight 
glance, her scarlet lips tight, the color 
which had risen tn her face from danc- 
ing a little cooled. 

‘Perhaps that’s just my boasting, 
Mrs. Marbury, to call myself a profes- 


C ruel 


straighter, 


sional,” said Alison Blake, clearly. 
“But since | danced a specialty 
number one winter at the Folies 


Bergéres in Paris, I consider I’m 


entitled to the title of professional, 
yes.” 

“Oh 
Marbury. 

Around the two there was a painful, 
strained silence. Even Laura Marbury 
seemed to fail to find something more 
to say. But Vivi did. He exploded. 

“Oh, gee—Alison! In Paris? Tell us 
what you wore—or rather what you 
didn’t wear! Oh, boy. Oh—b—’”’ 

Six pairs of eyes, turning simultane- 


the Folies!” said Mrs. 


at 


ously on him, caused him to stop, 
bubbling faintly in conclusion. 

There was another silence. Then, 
“No,” said Alison Blake clearly, “] 
didn’t wear much. I wore mostly my 
figure.” 

Hurrah, Alison! shouted Everett to 
himself, For Alison looking 
straight at his mother, and his mother’s 
cheekbones were flying a flag of angry 
red. He felt sorry for his mother. That 
was it; he felt sorry for her a great deal 


was 


of the time, sorry for her because he so 
often felt ashamed for her. 


There was suddenly movement in 


the room, a kind of restrained flurry | 
over coats and books. Vivi’s face 
brightened with relief, and he began | 
hastily putting on his coat, still blub- 
bering indistinguishably to himself. | 
One could read in all these minds a 


single idea Al on had crossed 
the room and was tving 


scarf, slipping on, W ith 


>: escape 
on her orange 


Anthony’s help, 


her brown jacket. Her face was cool, 
her eyes cool, het movements com- 
posed, Yet, for all that, | verett knew 
that she was in a storm of rage. Well, 
it would pass. She had only to step 
aside and vo on her way. 


. f 
Continued on page 24 
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@ Only mothers of babies just begin- 
ning to take semi-solid foods can know 
what a downright blessing Heinz 
Strained Foods are. Every day, more 
and more mothers discover their con- 
venience, their wonderful freshness and 
high quality. Babies love their natural 
flavour, the day-to-day uniformity of 
taste and texture. Ready to heat and 
use. Getasupply from yourdealertoday. 
12 KINDS —Strained Vegetable Soup . Tomatoes. 
Peas . Mixed Greens. Spinach . Beets . Green Beans 


- Carrots . Prunes . Apricots and Apple Sauce - 
Cereal . Beef and Liver Soup. 


Write for “What Shall I Feed My Baby?” an 
interesting book for mothers. It’s free. H. J. 
Heinz Company, Dept. C92, Toronto. 


Staaineo © 


VEGETABLE 





Sticks everything. Invisibly mendsfurniture, china, 
ivory, glass, toys, leatherwork, etc. Sold everywhere 
in tubes with’‘diamond''pin-stopper at 5.19.15 & 25c. 
Beck Bros. & Turner Ltd., Montreal, Can. Dist. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 


bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food docsn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels Gas bloats up your 


stomach, You get constipated. Harmful poisons 
go into the body. and you feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk 


A mere bowel movement doesn't always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well It takes those good, old 
Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these two 


pounds of bile flowing freely and make you feel 

up and up”. Harmless and gentle, they make 

the bile flow freely. They do the work of calo 

mel but have no calomel or mercury in then 

Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name! 
9 


Stubbornly refuse an x else, 25c 












pi 
directly to the 

trouble, bringing quic} 
lations loosen mucus 

of whooping 
out upsetting 
have used this 


thes 


remedy for 59 yea for 
you and your family f h 
irritations and coug our 


druggist today. 





Send for Booklet No. 2, Vapo- 
Cresolene Co., Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Que, 
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1939 Plymouth De Luxe Four-Door Streamline Sedan. 


rices Dow 


YOU PAY LESS BUT GET MORE! ... . Check the great 
new engineering features this big 1939 PLYMOUTH now brings you! 


TEW LOWER PRICES...combined with 
a new high value!... that’s Plymouth’s 
big news for 1939! 


This new Plymouth car brings you glam- 
orous new ‘styling with luxurious new 
interiors... useful extra room... longer 
wheelbase-—— now 114 inches... exciting 
new High-Torque engine performance with 
new economy ! 

New Amola Steel coil springs plus the 
famed patented Floating Power engine 
mountings and improved airplane - type 
shock absorbers give Plymouth a smoother, 
more relaxed ride than you ever imagined 
possible ! 

You get new safety and ease of control with 
Plymouth’s new True-Steady steering and 
time-proven, double-action hydraulic brakes. 
New style headlamps give greatly improved 


road lighting. 


In Custom and De Luxe models the gear 
shift lever is off the floor and on the steer- 
ing column. Parking brake lever is up 
under the cowl to the driver’s left. There is 
plenty of room for a centre passenger in the 
wide front seat. No levers obstruct the floor. 
You really can’t realize the remarkable 
VALUE Plymouth offers you until you SEE 
and DRIVE a 1939 model yourself... Your 
nearest Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer will 
be glad to have you do so. See him today! 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Plymouth Roadking Coupe $ 
Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 
License, freight and any local taxes only extra 


‘ . TUNE IN Major Bowes 
Thursdays, 9-10 p.m. E.S.T., Columbia 









imateur Hour, 
Vetwork. 







EASY TO BUY! Your present car will probably represent 
a large proportion of PLYMOUTH’S new low delivered 
price .. . balance in convenient monthly instalments. 


io eutr vy CHA VOLER 





.- + SO BEAUTIFUL you won’t 
believe it’s still a low-priced car 
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n-Values Up! 


~ NEWI939 PLYMOUTH 







quiet Auto-mesh Transmission, standard equip- 
ment on Custom and De Luxe models. Nothing 
new to learn. More room in front compartment. 







The finest independent front springing yet produced 
gives Plymouth its wonderful new ride. ,. Coil 
Springs of Amola Steel, the new marvel of metal- 
lurgy. Sturdily built to withstand roughest roads, 





Up to 30 miles an hour the light on the Speedo- 
meter Needle shows zreen...30 to 50m.p.h. amber 
.-.and fror m.p.h., a warning red, 
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ke tl the ecaliop is» a? 
white, or t ter cur 
around the aad the bacon 


LOBSTER SALAD 
Combine flaked lobster with 
chopped and moisten 


with 
ena’ 
companied by crisp pota- 


= 
















RECIPES FOR 
MEALTIME VARIETY 


@ Vary the family meals by serving 
mouth-watering meals of Fish. It is a 
health food, non-fattening, but nourish- 
ing, piquant in flavour, stimulating to 
the appetite. 

Over 60 varieties of Canadian Fish or 
Shellfish can be prepared in many differ- 
ent tasteful recipes that will charm the 
whole family. 


Serve more Fish to your family . . . they 
will enjoy this change of diet, and you’ll 
be happy about the whole thing. Use 
the coupon for the new booklet .. . it 
contains a host of tempting Fish recipes. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 
ee 
ad a Sa oa 
hs] ae ~— 







- 


iY f- 
aLAMEdS: WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET/ 
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DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 


Please send me your free booklet 


Name 
(Please print letters plainly) 


Addr e5$.....0000 


‘100 Tempting Fish Recipes”. 








“You 


was 


‘I’m terrible,” he whispered. 

had better throw me 

cheek asking you.” 
“Don’t 

bac k. . rt ne 

Just watch me.” 

That’s what I’ve been doing.” 


over. It 


give es she whispered 


second figure Is easier. 


‘ 


watch my feet. 


%” 


‘I mean, 
“Then I forget my own feet. 
lid better in the second figure 


and best of all in the third. He found 


} 


that watching his partners eyes was 


track of het 


the best way of Keeping 


feet. 
Young ¢ astleray tried the second 
dance with Amy Bolster and made a 
| mess of it and Amy. After that he 
stood and looked on, mostly at Jan 

Colville. 
Jane stepped out with Horatio, 
| Archie Swim, Adam Brown, Bill Car- 
| sonand Ben Cram. Ben was rough and 


Chere were three dal es vet 


| sneering. 1 

; to go when the Colvilles said good 

| night and slipped away. But oe 
and quiet as they were in their depart- 


I I 


lay reader wes right with them, 


Jane with 


ure, the 
with a lantern. He guided 
a large hand on a thin elbow. He 
handed her up over a front wheel with 
combined force and gentleness. 

The Colvilles went a full third of the 
homeward way in silence. Only the old 
horse seemed to have nothing on his 
mind. The old man, 
| mustaches now slightly wilted, was the 
first to speak. 

*“Reckon I’d ought to bought a new 


even if it bust me,” he 


with his spiked 


light wagon, 
said. 
Jane did not hear him, so dee p was 


Horatio 


thoughts. 








she in her own 

returned to brooding silence. They 
were almost home before the girl 
spoke. 

“I guess I see what you mean, 
grampa,”’ she said. 

He came up from depths of frustra- 
tion. 

““Wot’s that?” he asked. 

**About how the lay reader would 
show up Ben Cram.” 

‘Ay, he done that. Didn’t I warn 
ye?” 

But his self-assurance was gone. He 

could not get the face of young Castle- 
ray out of his mind; the startled, em- 
barrassed and pitying look on it at 
sight of the shiftless splic es of old rope 
and rusty hay wire on the Colville 
wagon and harness. 
IN THE middle of haying, Parson 
Hoyle’s lay reader preached in the com- 
munity meeting house at the Forks. 
Neither Jane nor her grandfather had 
seen or heard of him since the night of 
the Bolsters’ barn-raising. Horatio was 
all dressed up for the event in plenty of 
time and then started after Jane, to 
hurry her up. But where was she? He 
shouted through the house and _ the 
barns, but got no answer. 

Reckon she’s took to the wor ds.”’ 
he told himself. ‘And why not? She’ 
ot her pride. All my fault—talk 
like a fool and takin’ her to the jam- 
boree, But | intended it for the best, 
heaven knows! And wot I said was 
the truth—about her quality and all. 
But quality don’t count agin poverty, 
| see that now. | set too much store \ 
it—by her quality and his too. H 
grand name fooled me, I reckon. To 

heck with it and him!” 
He put away the fam ly prayer book 
| and changed back into | everyday 
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working garb, muttering all the while. 
“Maybe he'll call after meetin’. Not 
him—so easy shocked by a few splices! 
His eyes was full of her that night; bi 
folks have 
| reckon. The more fool him 
a girl by 
riggin’! Or by her 


even. 


filled his ears since ther 
to jedg 
splices on her grampa’ 
grampa himsel 


But voung Castleray returned 
Covered Brid 
inghouse. Jane came home tn t 
h her. A 
Horatio said that he kind 


wished he had been to hear youn 


1 | 1 
e directly trom the meet 
ime I 
supper, letching the cows wit 


table, 


preach. | 


book,”’ } 


( astlers LY 
“He read the sermon out of a 
said Jane. 
The old man gaped at her. 
“Was vou to meetin’? he asked. 
‘And without 
She shoo k her he id. 
h 


oS ae | 


i just 


) 
+ 


stor kin’s or bonnet 


ee . 
appened to giimpsc¢ h 1? 
Nobody saw me. 


was only an 





through a window. 

j + 

I veryone was inside, It 
ce *” 

accident, grampa. 


t; 
Horatio, 


I I ° ’ 
let the subject drop. 


learning wisdom, 


who was 
Three evenings later, the little Col- 
ville herd of 
home an hour 


cows and young catth 


came past ther 


! 
| 
usual | 
time and without Ruby, the bell cow. | 
grand- | 


Jane sang out the news to her 


father, who was in the loft stowing that 


{ 


day’s last load of hay. He guessed 


His gra 


Ruby, a wonder cow, had 


what that meant. de-Jersey 
oe hi iit 
by all of ten days and calved in the | 
He started down from i loft 
a yell out of | 
and hit the floor in 
Lumbago! It too! 


1 
minute to get him to the 


woods. 
as quic k as a rat, but let 
him halfway down 
a sitting orators 
Jane ten 
kitchen and into hi is chair, 


Ided. ** Go find 


“T eave me be,” he sc I 


Ruby before the thunderstorm busts 


Fetch her i — 


home. Her and the cal 

The summer storm ws W - i 
splash of heat lightning, ; spl: ist 
rain, a mutter of ca iy 


‘Too late!” 


ona | cker 


cried Horatio. 
I+ 


lane put nd an old { 
vane put ana an Od {¢ 


‘Ye can’t go out in this,” he vellk 


But that was what she did, wit 


Bingo at her heels. 
Thunder, lightning and warm rain 
kept right on rolling 


and Old Man Colvillc 


kept right on cussing. But 


| 

' 

| 

and splash ng; | 

» | 

, anchored in his | 

armchair, 
old-fash- 

Within | 


T) ped down 


Nature's storm was just an 


ioned haying-time outburst. 


‘ 


the hour it had eased up, 


and rolled away. Then Horatio heard | 
sounds of sudden, heavy feet on the | = 
floor of the back porch. Someone « 


! 
door and Horatio 


” 


knocked on the 
shouted “Come in, 
A strange figure Horatio 
blinked twice ized the 
lay reader from (¢ overed Bridge. You 
Castleray looked as 


aay under a tap. He clawed off | 


ente red, 


belore he recogn 


ifheh ad spent the 


cles and rubbed them on the en 
of Iden ne e. His stylisl \ 
is a ilpy ruin-on his head. H 
ren | ind dre ed to the l 
He ( ( 1 ( han ic! ss h cy 


vas quits 


health, Mr. Col 


Grand entirely, thanky for asku 
verself to home. 
*Thunk yoa—but not just ye 


#8 Cantinued on page 46 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HOME > 
MANAGEMENT-Conducted 
_ By HELEN G. CAMPBELL. 






-hotographs by Milne Studios. 


Halibut and Kidney Pie 


1 Pound of halibut i 114 Cupful8 of water 
Salt and pepper 1 Small onion (chopped) : 
1 Beef kidney Salt and pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuis of butter Baking powder biscuit 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour dough 


Place the halibut on a rack, sprinkle with salt and pepper and cook 
over boiling water until tender—six to ten minutes, depending on the 
thickness, Separate into flakes. Wash and split the kidney, remove the 
core and membrane and cut into sections. Cover with cold, salted water 
and let stand for half an hour. Drain and cook in the butter for two or 
three minutes. Add the flour and cook for two or three minutes longer, 
stirring frequently until nicely browned. Add the water, chopped onion 
and seasonings, cover and simmer for fifteen minutes, Add the flaked 
halibut and turn the mixture into a deep baking dish, Roll baking powder 
biscuit dough to one-third-inch thickness, cut with a medium cutter and 
place biscuits on top of the mixture in the baking dish. Bake in a hot oven 
~—450deg. Fahr.—until the biscuits are risen and nicely browned. Four 
to five’servings. Smoked haddock may be used in place of halibut. 


FISH PIES nah she filers ace et amie 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL these main dish pies and those on page 51 





Lobster and Scallop Pie 


1 Pound of scallops 2 Cupfuls of medium 
1 Can of lobster (6 02.) white sauce 
Sifted dry bread crumbs Salt and pepper 


Cooked potatoes 

Wash the scallops, cut in halves, cover with cold water and heat slowly 
to boiling. Drain thoroughly, Flake the lobster, removing all the bones. 
Butter the bottom and sides of a baking dish and coat with sifted bread 
crumbs. Arrange a layer of the scallops in the bottom, then a layer of the 
flaked lobster and one of cream sauce. Repeat, having a layer of the sauce 
on top. 

Put hot, boiled potatoes through the ricer, season with salt and pepper, 
add a little butter and the beaten yolk of an egg. Mix well and force 
through a pastry tube to make a decorative border around the edge of the 
baking dish. Place in a moderate oven—375 deg. Fahr.—until the mixture 
is heated through and the potatoes nicely browned. Garnish with fresh 
parsley. Six servings. 





Oyster Pie 


1 Quart of oysters 2 Teaspoontuls of salt 
Seasoned flour 14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of finely Dash of paprika 
minced parsley Pastry 


ly to % Cupful of table cream 

Wash the oysters, removing all bits of shell, and drain thoroughly. 
Roll in flour which has been lightly seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
arrange half of them close together in a single layer in a pastry-lined, 
shallow, baking dish. Sprinkle with one half of the parsley, salt, pepper 
and paprika, and cover with the remainder of the oy sters. Add the oyster 
liquor and cover with pastry rolled to one-eighth-inch thickness, Cut two 
or three incisions in the top and bake in a moderately hot oven— 375 deg. 
Fahr.—for thirty to forty minutes, or until the pastry is nicely browned. 
Just before serving, pour the cream, which has been heated, into the pie, 
through the incisions which have been cut in the crust. Six to eight 


servings. 
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“Why does my mother-in-law 


always take my husbands side?” 






MARY: John, will you take your hands off 
that child and listen to mz for a change? 
JOHN: I'll handle this my way! I'll make 
her take it. .. 





ty 
& 


MOTHER-IN-LAW: But I’m only trying to 
help...! 

MARY: But I don’t need help! It so happens 
I talked with the doctor this morning. He 
said it’s old-fashioned to force Sally to take 
anasty-tasting laxative. It’sliable toshock 
her nerves and upset her digestive system. 


eres we ee 


WHEEL 





How Mary used modern 
methods for her baby — 


despite interference ! 





MOTHER-IN-LAW: My dear, you know 
John is ALWAYs right... 
MARY: Oh mother .. . please ... please... 





MARY: He said to get a NICE-TASTING lax- 
ative that Sally would take willingly, but 
not one made for adults. A grown-up’s 
laxative can be TOO sTRONG for ANY 
child, The modern method of special care 
calls for a special laxative, too. So he 
suggested Castoria. 





MOTHER-IN-LAW: Castoria? 

MARY: Yes! The doctor said Castoria is 
the modern laxative made especially, 
and only, for children. It’s sare... has 
no harsh drugs. And children simply 
love its taste! 


JOHN: Look, mother, look! ... she’s tak- 
ing Castoria like a lamb! 
MOTHER-IN-LAW: Humph! Looks like may- 
be the modern method is best, after all. 
MARY: We'll have some peace around 
here now. 


CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially and ONLY for children 





) . 

Perfect Ladv 
Continued from page 44 
you don’t mind. I drain better stand- 
ing. I’ve been intending to call for 
weeks. Held service here last Sunday, 


but had to get right back for Evensong 


at the Bridge. How is—lI hope —how’s 
your granddaughter?” 
“Wet, I wouldn’t wonder. Other- 


wise spry, | reckon. She be back in 
the woods somewheres, huntin’ a cow 
and maybe a calf.” 

“Back in the woods? That girl! 
Was she out in that storm?” 

“She lit out at the start of it.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“Straight back. Down the Iong 
field and over the pole fence and acrost 
the stumpy field and over the brush 
fence.” 

Castleray turned and jumped for 
the door. 

““Not so fast!” yelped the other. 
“Take along that dinner horn and that 
lantern and this here watertight match 
box.” 

Castleray snatched the designated 
articles and dashed from the house. 

‘Acts like he got somethin’ on his 
mind,” mused the old man. 


AMBROSE Castleray sloshed down 
the long field and over the fence of 
poles, barged through the stumpy field 
and crashed the fence of water-soaked 
brush. He halted at the edge of the 
old, dark woods and blew three blasts 
on the dinner horn. Listening, all he 
heard was the multitudinous dripping 
of thousands of wet trees. He ad- 
vanced into the woodland gloom, 
through underbrush wet as seaweed, 
calling himself a fool at every step 
for having listened to all that talk 
about Old Man Colville. And had he 
been thinking too much of his widowed 
mother in her overfurnished house in 
Halifax?—too much of her delicate 
hands and delicate china, her Castle- 
ray portraits and Tucker silver, her ele- 
gant diction and elegant friends? Or 
had he let his mind dwell too much on 
visions of a shy girl with magical eyes 
and thin shoulders and hard, rough 
little hands?—-the overgrown, ignor- 
ant, innocent granddaughter of poor 
old bushwhacker Colville. He had 
been haunted ever since Hiram Bol- 
ster’s barn dance. How near he had 
come to punching Ben Cram’s jaw that 
night! Even now he felt a twitching in 
his fist at the thought of that clod- 
hopper. And what was it all about? 
It did not make sense. Why should she 
haunt him? He must find her now and 
look at her reasonably, with clear eyes, 
and lay this ghost. 

He penetrated the gloom, pausing 
often to blow the horn. He stumbled in 
moss and roots and big, crumbling 
blowdowns. He lighted the lantern. 
Hark! What was that? He shouted 
with all the strength of his lungs. There 
it was again—a human voice surely, 
though faint and far away. And there 
was another sound—the barking of a 
dog. He blew a blast, then headed for 
the sounds at top speed, crashing 
through underbrush, plunging, tripping 
and staggering over mossy hummocks, 
roots and deadwood. 

A wet black dog bounced into the 
circumscribed field of lantern light and 
jumped all over him. Then he found 
Jane and the cow and the calf among 

sz Continued on page 56 
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MARKS THE 
SPOT! .. 


e. 
y 

& 

“Aw 


MAS 
<\é . way 





“X”’ is usually all that you 
see to mark the spot where a 
delicious, smooth - textured 
Swans Down Cake has been. 
Cakes made the Swans Down 
way have a knack of rapidly 
disappearing. All Swans Down 
cakes are like that, for Swans 
Down cake flour is specially 
prepared for fine baking. 


A steady succession of cake 
triumphs is yours if you use 
Swans Down and follow the 
directions. The excellence of 
Swans Down will do the rest, 
for it’s milled from only the 
finest of selected soft Canadian 
winter wheat ground and re- 
ground, sifted and re- sifted 
through silk until it is 27 times 
as fine as ordinary flour. 


Whether you're a _ proud 


expert or a timid beginner, 
you're bound to have better 
cakes if you use Swans casey 
Down Cake Flour. 







NOW SELLING AT 
THE LOWEST PRICE 
IN SWANS DOWN 
HISTORY! 





cre 
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SEE THE GIANT ENTERTAINMENT SPECTACLES 
THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE + THE MARVELS 
OF MODERN HOME-MAKING - 


5 eae is your opportunity to come You will find all the points listed in the 










, ; 
to the New York World s Fair! Contest Rules below. Trylon and Perisphere—thrilling theme 
To admire and enjoy this brilliant Be sure to read and follow all of the simple, buildings of the Fair. The Trylon serves 
International Exhibition packed with easy Contest Rules very carefully! at Denon at ae 
beauty, color and the Thousand and The trip you may win will be for two people First Prizes, you still have a chance to win one 
One Wonders of the “World of To- to go to New York and take in all the marvel- of the exciting Cash Prizes. There are 115 of these 
econ”. te alicia watalle ok sie expense! ous sights of this Fair. This sum includes $5.00 prizes in all. What a thrill if you should 
RPS PEGE EE as everything—railroad fare, hotel, meals, en- win one of them! 
Bo ae te or. mse on ow trance fees and similar expenses. All usual Get busy at once and do your best to win a 
ere. Why don t you win one expenses that would be incurred by two people glorious Free Trip to the brilliant 1939 New York 
of these 10 Free Trips to the New York visiting the Fair, for one week, with a generous World’s Fair! 
World’s Fair! “extra allowance” for 
All you have to do to enter this thrilling good measure. 
contest is to tell in your own words (25 or less) Or. if vour entry doesn’t 
why you prefer Magic Baking Powder or which win one of these 10 





of the things we have told you about Magic 
ing Baking Powder, you have proved for yourself 
etc. and how. 






ONYWFE 






See your own handsome Canadian 
Pavilion, colorful with flowers and 
the Dominion Coat-of- Arms. 


























Entries will be judged for clearness, sincerity 
and originality. No entries returned. Decision 
of the judges will be final. 


Of the following things we have told you about 2 

Magic Baking Powder, which have you proved - 

for yourself? State your experience, OF why you 

prefer Magic Baking Powder, br iefly in 25 ; . 

words or less, on the back of any Magic Baking Send as many entries as you wish. Write each 
entry and your name and address on a separate 

Magic Baking Powder label. 





Powder label. 

cg 
Mark label with your name and address and 
mail to Magic Baking Powder, Post Office Box 
No. 5, Toronto 2, Ont 


- 


Assures light, fluffy, tender cakes 
Means sure results 


i Contest closes midnight, May 3lst, 1939. 
. athe © ‘ “ ‘ 5 : 
Costs less than lI¢ per baking Winners will be announced shortly thereafter. 


You may take your trip to the Fair whenever 


_ 


Always dependable you wish 

a s ationallvy advertised 

rhe only nationally adve ; ; Anyone in Canada and Newfoundland may 

baking powder in Canada whose 6 compete except employees of the makers of > CONTAINS 
NO ALUM 


. ; ; ‘ 
ingredients are printed on the label Magic Baking Powder and their families, > 
a a 
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the peauti 
the focal point fo pertaining 
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to Shelter, Recre 


A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY! 


y FREE d 


THIS SIMPLE, EASY WAY 


Tae 
L 


: p to th 

Fair f e New Yo 

es 2 People or _— World’s 
of $225.00 al cash 


115-*5°° PRIZES 


ONYWE y 
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ead How YOU Can Win One! 
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Stand: 
Magic Baking _s Brands Building 
owder will b ¢ where 
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Fish Pies 
Continued from page 47 


Cod and Crumb Pie 


114 Pounds of cod fillets 


| ablespoonfuls of butter 


1¢ Pound of mushrooms 

rt . ; 

; (cut in pleces) 
( it ( ry ' . . 

¥ 4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1de ¢ : n iI 

7 2 Cupfuls of milk 
I a % 

gee Salt and pepper 
cring. ia e , . , 
Se 1 Teaspoonful of Worcester- 

make , i 

j ' Here’s a grand main- shire sauce 
{ these dish salad, with the zest that 2 Eggs 
vered makes men ask for more! The trick is cel | o mesiial 
punch in using pure, unflavored, unsweetened ee 
T ; 2 ; 
a Knox Gelatine (not factory-flavored gel Butter 
Helore , 


even, 


ir). 
FREE. Write for Mrs. Knox’s Rec ipe 


atine desserts which are 85% su 











Broil or steam the cod until tender, 


drain and separate into flakes. Place in 





a top- Book. Full of tempting salads, des- : 
lloped serts, main dishes to add sparkle to a buttered casserole. Melt the butter, 
rettes your menus...delight the family. Knox add the mushrooms and cook for two 
erta peso, er 140 St. Paul St., W., or three minutes. Stir in the flour and 
canal orate cook until blended. Gradually add the 
ables, MRS. KNOX'S “QUICKIE"* milk, and cook, stirring constantly 
i dined WINTER SALAD until the mixture is thick and smooth. 
plum Use % package — Serves 6 Season with salt, pepper and Worces- 
frat 1 envelope Knox Gelatine tershire sauce. Add a little of the hot 
slide’ * pe Sa ' Seer mixture to the well-beaten eggs, return a He " 2 
, 1% Gouaeenetel ‘+ aan. to the saucepan and cook for one Honestly, June, this is one of the nicest yesterday so I'll have an even dozen. 
a - — a “ ee wee minute, stirring constantly. Pour this — ee eared — for one Eagle Pg 2 oo mae en get an Eagle Brand 
ea aan, pe aa ieee nee sauce over the flaked fish, cover with geome 5 - v8 See ae s. Dae coo : 100 we with the on er. 
bread Canadian evaporated bread crumbs and dot with butter. They ae ‘cil ith neigh creme ee “Sure, I'm always using Eagle Brand 
Cheese milk (whipped Bake in a hot oven—425 deg. Fahr. y go sO well with my other Silver. Milk. Those macaroons you thought tasted 


for ~, 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Add hot 
water. Stir until dissolved. Add salt, 
vinegar. Turn into tray of automatic re- 
frigerator. Turn up cold control. Do not 
freeze. When it begins to thicken fold in 
cheese, Olives, celery, pepper, whipped 
cream or evaporated milk. Turn into 
mold that has been rinsed in cold water 
Chill. Unmold on lettuce; serve with 






for fifteen minutes. Six servings. 


Corn and Salmon Pie 


114 Cupfuls of flaked salmon 


t } =i . : 

ray cman years? 1 Cupful of corn 

. reparation time: sea ca 
1S 15 minutes 1 Cupful of medium white 


» loaf, I : Ke ; 
chives shire sauce (if desired) 
tthe 2 Cupfuls of mashed or 
been riced potatoes 
ye" ‘ . . 
with Combine the flaked salmon, the corn 
it ° 
and the white sauce. Add the lemon 
iy be i ; ; 
chs juice and seasonings and mix thor- 
Ike & ; : 
Ti : oughly but lightly. Line the bottom 
1¢ To ¥ ; . ; ; : ; ; Z 
= fon KNOX Sarvs and sides of a buttered baking dish Send for your spoons now! Product of And with your spoons you'll receive a Free 
. ~ ‘ , > . . . . 
) ' with mashed potatoes and turn the Canada’s largest manufacturer of silverware, Cook Book of Eagle Brand recipes. 
esse! P f ; . | ay eo tegeiiietis waite te the 
“e . ese teaspoons are beautifully made in the ; : x ' 
1 chill rh atlas Gelatine No NITE Tg salmon and corn mixture into the — aa niin \ Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
lices centre, Cover with mashed potatoes Yv ml “ 1th “% ful sa a is the magic ingredient of so many short-cut 
SUCCES, m 1em a useful addition to vo , ; : 5 . 
, and bake in a moderately hot oven ; yon k ail eteeres recipes for Candies, Cookies, Salad Dressings, 
ema apes ; “ present stock of silverware. “40 Pies, Puddi eed 
375 to 400 deg Fahr.—for twenty to jai P ed Ice Creams, Pies, Puddings, and Desserts! 
| ones aes rete Ppa 5 : Just use the coupon below.There’s no limit 1 cut te tetbeneeideaee Geib 
rt y Fi cits ana se ices > ‘© . > Ci y i é = ” .. ° f 
a ( yNLY worthy seede . ‘ — thirty minutes. A rich white sauce, to to the number of spoons you can get as long le € we ple at g 
are accepte o1 itroduction to . S ie = 3 . . - 
7 | Cc} pet ae a through the adverti which chopped, hard-cooked eggs have as you send one Eagle Brand label and down kitchen hours. Gives you more time 
. natelaine omes : ac tls- : : , . R ? * ge wit “mae We ee e < 
Dect ing pages of Chatelaine. By insisting on been added, may be served with this if twenty cents for every three spoons. Don't for entertaining. Get several cans from your 
trade-marked lines of known quality les} LS servings wait! There's sure to be a heavy demand. grocer today . 
and value, Chatelaine reader avoid CGesired, OX st ng? ; 
costly mistakes when buying fo1 Magic Recipes on ee: 
homes top of every can = 
Pilchard and Vegetable Pie 
taste eae a a 
1 Can of pilchards 
shire ; g 
1 Cupful of cooked, diced ¢ er 
Seg co e % 
Ce kk ry %5, 
1 Cupful of cooked or canned as 
con- peas E 0 sh a 
ano ting’ 114 Cupfuls of medium, white TAGLE BRAN? a se 4 
rrat "tTemeo conpENst? ogee ‘7 é 
; salt sauce “e , 
fresh, Salt and pepper 
ik i | Mashed potatoes T i E M A G | E M \ LK 
; ' 
Drain the otf from. the pileharcd. |) + c.2 2 Spe —: 
| is ' 
remove the dark skin and separate into ; tHE BORDEN COMPANY LIMITED, Dept, C-1, | 
large pieces. Arrange alternate layers Spadina Cres i | 
—from Stock or lin, ' | | . ; | 
honey : of the pilchard, celery and peas In a | Enclosed ] ! r wl please 8 j 
are far more appetiz- | - “+l | ie et 14 Bra I | 
Inuts) ing when you add a buttered baking dish, Seasoning with | ‘ i j 
few drops of — salt and pepper. Pour the white sauce : 
| I i a 
| I] ” . over all and cover roughly with | , Bris re i 
TUALLY i 
| L | mashed potatoes, Dot with butter 
ue nty \dadr 
ee and bake for twenty to thirty minutes | 
n ‘ | ay _Thi i i 
“vi in a hot oven—400 deg. Fahr. Six | City Pre P.S.—This attractive double offer closes May 31, 1939 
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Fu age” | 


SAUCE 


sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon 
juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 
| Teaspoonful of Worcester- 


“You can get as many as you want. I 
sent in three more lzbels and sixty cents 











so good are just Eagle Brand, coconut, and 
vanilla.” 











Le a7 am // (t's Bordens ts GOT to be Good / 


THE ADDED TOUCH THAT MEANS SO MUCH 
TTL TS 











he Roles of Bread 


: Not a crumb 1s wasted by those who know 
its possibilities for making unusual dishes 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


URN to your bread box for variety. You can put 

into it several kinds of plain and fancy loaves, and 

take out of it an inexpensive means of adding 
interest to your menus. 

Smart housekeepers start where the baker left off, to 
vary the service of bread. And not a crumb is wasted 
by those who know its possibilities as an accompani- 
ment to many dishes and as an ingredient in others. 

Toast—For breakfast, afternoon tea, midnight 
snacks or other occasions when a bit of golden brown 
crispness is the very thing. Start with day-old bread 
and a sharp knife to produce smooth, even slices, and a 
good toaster to give them an agreeable tan. Thick bread 
and quick browning result in soft toast, while thin 
slices browned more slowly are crisp and crunchy—so 
everyone to her own taste. Crusts are left on or cut off 
according to the occasion or your own ideas on the 
subject. Use softened butter for convenience and 
different breads and toppings for variety. Spread with a 
mixture of fruit sugar and cinnamon, with honey or 
syrup and a sprinkling of finely chopped nuts, with 
sugar, orange juice and a little grated rind, with cream 
cheese, then a film of marmalade or jam. For savory 
toppings use cheese, prepared sandwich spreads, fish 
pastes and so on. 

Other versions of these popular accompaniments are 
Melba toast—very thin slices, browned slowly in the 
oven; French toast—dipped in egg and milk mixture 
and fried in butter; toasted rolls—bread slices spread 
with mushrooms in sauce, cheese or what have you, 
rolled, fastened with toothpicks and browned under tho 
broiler; toasted sandwiches and mock Parkerhouse rolls, 
made by folding one-half-inch crustless slices of very 


fresh bread catercorner, then buttering and browning 
them in a very hot oven. 

Cases—An easily made and inexpensive change from 
patties. Take a slice of bread about two inches thick, 
remove the crusts and cut in squares, diamonds or 
circles. Sculpture a hole in the centre, almost but not 
quite to the bottom, then butter and toast in a quick 
oven, or fry in deep fat. Dip the edges in melted butter, 
then in chopped parsley and fill with creamed chicken, 
ham, chipped beef, lobster, salmon or vegetables. Or 
make a gigantic croustade in the same way from a whole 
sandwich loaf, filling with something special in the 
creamed line and garnishing becomingly. Use on your 
buffet table or serve for a company lunch or a family 
supper. Very tiny croustades may be used for canapés. 

Sandwiches 
filling, and the occasion for which you want them. 


Consider the ensemble of bread and 


Choose fine-grained, day-old bread for the regular kind, 
fresh bread for rolled sandwiches, and use a sharp, 
heated knife to get your slices smooth and even. For 
party service, have them crustless and small, plain o1 
fancy shapes pinwheels, checkerboards, cornucoptas, 
rolls and the ope n-laced type. Main-dish sandwiches LO 
to the other extreme in size, are not shorn of their crusts 
and have a hearty filling. Serve them plain or toasted, 
with or without sauce or yravy. 

Any but the toasted kind can be made up in advance 
and wrapped in waxed paper to keep them fresh until 
serving time, 

Crumbs 


and ends of bread accumulate, they are turned into fine 


In the best-regulated families, when odds 


dry crumbs. And the crumbs used fora doze n and one 


different purposes. 
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Fill a sandwich loaf with 

something special in the 

creamed line and garnish 
becomingly. 


tograph by M 


C4 


To make them, dry the br 
slowly but thoroughly, then put 
a paper bag 


Or put them through the fine blade of 


and roll until quite fine. 


a meat chopper, tying a paper ba, 
over the outlet to prevent scattering. 


Six slices one-half inch thick mak: 
about one cupful of crumbs, and thes 
may be kept for days In a jar covered 
with waxed paper tn which you punch 
a few holes with a fork. Sift before 


using if you want them fine and even 


Uses for bread crumbs: As a top- 


casserole and scalloped 





ping for 
As a coating for croquettes, 


veal chops, fish cakes and certain 


dishes. 
vegetables. As an ingredient in meat 
and fish loaves, scalloped vegetables, 
omelets, stuflings for fowl, fish and 
puddings, plum 


ve getables, bread 


pudding and suet puddings, fruit 
bettys, certain pancakes, and a great 
manv other dishes. 

To butter Melt two 


tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce- 


crumbs: 


pan, add one cupful of dry bread 
crumbs, stirring lightly with a fork. 


Butterscotch Pinwheels 


1 Loaf of fresh white bread 
1¢ Cupful of softened butter 
15 to 1 Cupful of brown sugar 
15 Cupful of chopped pecans 

or toasted almonds 
Stewed or canned fruit 
Cream, plain or whipped 


Cut the top crust from the loaf, 
then cut in thin lengthwise slices. 
Trim off the crusts, spread with the 
butter and sugar which have been 
creamed together and sprinkle with 
the chopped nuts, which may be 


Roll up like a 


jelly roll, adding slices until the roll 


omitted if desired. 


is the size desired (about 114 Inches in diameter fot 
afternoon tea tidbits and about three inches for dessert 
pinwheels). Wrap the roll in a damp towel and chill 
thoroughly. When ready to use, cut in inch-thick slices, 
secure the end with a toothpick and toast or bake ina 
hot oven until nicely browned. Serve the small ones 
immediately, as an accompaniment to tea, Cover the 
large ones with canned or stewed fruit and top with 


whipped cream or serve with plain cream. 





¢ 


Tomato Cheese Toast 


Salt and pepper to taste 


Dash of Worcestershire 


1 Can of tomato Soup 
Milk 
ly to 14 Cupful of grated Sauce 


cheese Fresh, hot toast 


ith milk until of the con- 


be ac. 


Dilute the tomato soup 
sistency of medium thick sauce. add the grated 
cheese, stir until melted and scason to taste with salt, 
hy 


pepper and Worcestershire. Serve over slices of fresh, 


hot toast garnished with parsley. ( risp bacon makcs a 


delicious a companiment 


Honey Nut Fingers 


14 Cuptul of butte: 14 Cupful of liquid honey 
l » Cuptul of chopped nuts (almonds, pecans, walnuts 
Hot toast 
Cream the butter thoroughly, add the honey gradually 


and continue creaming until smooth and thoroughly 
combined. Add the chopped nuts 


toast. Cut 


and spread on hot 
nto fingers or other faney ives and serve 


a teaor as an accompaniment to a fruit salad. 
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NEXT MORNING — KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 


—a grand surprise for him in a bowlful of these golden, crunchy, 
crispy flakes with that unique, appetite-teasing Kellogg flavour 
which tempts any man’s early-morning appetite — gently 
wakes his sleepy stomach — gets him off to a good start. 


cm ero 3 se an 





ALL-WHEAT’S MY MEAT —cries Roger. Mother's happy 
with his choice, for she knows that whole wheat is especial] 
good for growing boys. And now — with her family happy 
Anne Barlow introduces variety into her own breakfasts with 
E never the same Kellogg cereal two mornings in a row. And 


everybody's happy! 











BUT what can you expect when you feed a man the 
same dull breakfast every day! Then, luckily Anne 
woke up to the fact that there is no reason why 
breakfast should be the neglected meal—so... 


ENDS SERN ek IETS AAA RE PRT LEIP EE IEE REIN INT ANE LOE SSR LLM 






FOR LITTLE ANNE—RICE KRISPIES! She's a finicky 
child, so big Anne chose for her the cereal it’s FUN to eat, 
nourishing, too. Now all the family has switched to Rice 
Krispies for crispness. But for little Anne especially, Rice 
Krispies’ SNAP-CRACKLE-POP Means snap-crackle-sMILe. 


ee ale Aenea yg on 


Mg, 
4D ey 

Hf 

—ls THE 

DAY R/GHT 


ANNE BARLOW ISN’T ALONE 


“Tempt morning appetites with 
brighter breakfasts,’’ says Helen 
Campbell, director of Chatelaine In- 
stitute and expert on meal problems 

There's no reason breakfast shoul 












be the neglected meal. Give your 
family variety every morning 

Plan now for VARIETY 
at your breakfast table 
with a//Kellogg’s delicious 
cereals. Made by Kellogg's 
in London, Canada 


MODERN DAYS DEMAND MODERN BREAKFASTS 











MEALS of the MONTH 


ce 
4 
a 

34Z 


A 


! 


4, \ 
YH, 6 


Twenty-eight 
Menus for 


FEBRUARY 


BREAKFAST 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





Orange Halves 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 


OS 


Stewed Apples 
cone 
Toast 


Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





Prune Juice 
Creamed Flaked Haddock 
on Toast 
Coffee Tea 





5 (Sunday) j 
Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 


Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 
————— 
Cereal with Sliced Bananas 


Toasted Rolls Jelly 
Coffee Tea 











Orange Juice 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
8 
Apricots 
real 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
5 s 
Tomato Juice 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
10 


Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Plain Omelet 














Toast 
Coffee Tea 
ii ei. 
Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
a ee ee. 
(Sunday) 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Grilled Small Sausages 
Toast Jam 
Coffee cc 
13 
Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Raisin Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 
14 
‘oac. s 
Toast Tonearvs 
Coffee Tea 





™ kar 


m 


i! 


LUNCHEON -. SUPPER 


Codfish Balls with Bacon 
Chili Sauce 
Brown Bread 
Canned Raspberries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 
Bean Soup 
Crackers 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Dil! Pickles 
Stewed Apples 
Gingercrisps 
Tea Cocoa 





Scrambled Eggs on Toast 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Wieners and Sauerkraut 
Crackers Cheese 


Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Ramekins of Oysters 
and Noodles 
Brown Rolls 

Pear and Grape Salad 
Spice Cake 

Tea 


Cheese Fondu 
Sliced Spanish Onions 
in Vinegar 
Canned Plums 

Tea 


Scalloped Corn 
Lettuce Salad 
Cranberry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Pea Soup 
Cabbage and Nut Salad 
Chocolate Rennet Custard 
Tea Cocoa 


Minced Beef Turnovers 
Gravy or Chili Sauce 
Apple, Celery and Grape Salad 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 








Grilled Ciscoes 
Pan-browned Potatoes 
Pineapple Fritters 
Tea Cocoa 


Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 
Baked Apples with 
Marshmallows 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Toast 
Pickles 
Canned Peaches with 
Toasted Cocoanut 
Jelly Roll 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Sliced Fresh Bologna 
Baked Potatoes 
Bananas and Cream 

Tea a 


Pancakes with Bacon 


Syrup 
Jellied Grapes in Ginger Ale 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 


Veal Stew with Vegetables 
Dumplings 
Shredded Cabbage and 
Pimiento Salad 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Minute Steaks 
Fried Onions 
Mashed Potatoes 
Spinach 
Boiled Rice Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Smoked Fillet of Haddock 
Parsley Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 
Diced Fruits in Lemon Jelly 
with Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Veal Birds with Dressing 
Potatoes on the Half-shell 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Orange Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
(Lamb Chops, Kidneys and 
Bacon with Mushroom Caps) 
Creamed Potatoes Broccoli 
Hot Mince Pie 

Coffee Tea 

Vegetable Soup 

Stewed Spareribs 


Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Apple Sauce Cake 
-offee Tea 
Roast of Beef 


Browned Potatoes Turnips 
Black Currant Rolypoly 
Coffee Tea 


Cold Roast Beef 
Mustard Pickles 
Baked Potatoes 
Glazed Parsnips 
Gingerbread Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Pork Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Floating Island 

Coffee Tea 


“Oyster Stew ‘Crackers _ 
Lima Bean Loaf 
Tomato Sauce 


Braised Celery Corn 
Steamed Date and Nut 
Pudding 


Coffee Caramel Sauce ee 


Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Lemon Snow 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Juice 
Fried Chicken 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Cranberry Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 





Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Blancmange with Red Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Veal with Dressing 


Scalloped Potatoes Peas 
Pineapple Upside-down Cake 
Cofiee Tea 





BREAKFAST 


15 


Baked Apples 
Cereal! 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
16 
Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Bacon Brown Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 
Scones Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


18 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
19 (Sunday) 
Cranberry and Orange Juice 


Cereal 
Kippers 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
_ Serae et Oa 1 
Cereal with Figs 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 
21 
Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
Mian. s, 
Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Biscuits Jam 
Coffee Tea 
23° 
Prunes and Apricots 
Ciscoes 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
24 


Tomato Juice 
Scrambled Egg with Choppec 


Parsley 
Poast 
Cottee lea 
25° 
Apple Sauce 
Cereal 
Brown Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
26 


(Sunday) 
Orange and Lemon Juice 
Kidneys and Bacon 


Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
es a eae 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
28 Pre meee . 


Sliced Bananas 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Pork and Beans 
Boston Brown Bread 
Canned Cherries 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


jaked Stuffed Onions 
Tomato Soup Sauce 
Head Lettuce, French Dressing 
Blancmange Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Omelet 
Spiced Prunes 
Cup Cakes 


Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Corn Syrup 
Grilled Sardines on Toast 
Bran Muffins Jam 

Tea Cocoa 


Molded Chicken (Canned) 
Salad 
Potato Chips 
Radishes Gherkins 
Mince Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Broiled Liver 
Pic kles 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Tea Cocoa 


Casserole of Sweet Potatoes 
and Diced Cottage Roll 
Waldorf Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
lea Cocoa 





Vegetable Chowder 
Crackers 
Toasted Bacon Sandwiches 
Jelly Doughnuts 
lea Cocoa 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Canned Blueberries 

Cake 
lea Cocoa 


Creamed Mushrooms on Toast 
Celery 
Jellied Cranberry Salad 
lea Cocou 


Ramekins of Left-over Cod 
with Savory Tomato Sauce 
Cole Slaw 
Date Scones Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Devilled Egg and Potato Salad 
Canned Peaches 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken and Rice Curry 
Half Grapefruit 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Sausages 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Cinnamon Apples 
Icebox Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 


DINNER 
Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Boiled Potatoes 
Parsley Butter 

Cauliflower 
Ice Cream Cookies 
Coffee Tea 





Grilled Sausages 


Potato Au Gratin Beets 
Apple Dumplings 
Coffee Tea 


Fish and Vegetable Pie 
Potato Topping 
Green Salad 
Caramel Nut Rennet Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Shoulder Lamb Chops 
Mashed Potato Souffle 
Spinach Molds 
Deep Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Baked Cottage Roll 
Jellied Horseradish 
Stuffed Potatoes Asparagus 
Peach Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 
Cold Sliced Cottage Roll 
Pickles 
French-fried Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Steamed Raisin Cup Cakes 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Oven-cooked Round Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Cabbage 
Tapioca Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Dressed Beef Heart 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Apricot Whip 
Cotfee Tea 


Hamburger Cakes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Johnny Cake Syrup 
Cotlee Tea 





Steamed Cod Egg Sauce 
Lyonnaise Potatoe 
Green Beans 
Sheed Oranges and Bananas 
Light Cake 
Coffee Tea 
Celery Soup 
Grilled Ham 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Peas 
Fruit Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Chicken 
Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Ice Cream Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Loaf 


Baked Potatoes Corn 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee lea 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Creamed Potatoes 
Mashed Turnip 
Bread Pudding with Dates 
Cotfee Tea 





69 
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As she passed him she looked for a 
moment at Everett, and there was on 
her face a look of smug satisfaction 
that Everett a 


primitive desire to slap her. 


gave sudden and 


* 


WAS 


She was pu 


HE 


voice, 


recalled by his mother’s 


ting the 


room to 
back 
weet is fae snhi 

with exasperated fingers, twitching the 


rugs into place with exasperated 


bac k 


precise angles; and as she twitched and 


h 


: a ; 
rights, twitching the curtains 


toes, 
setting the furniture into its 
pulled at this thing and that, her voice 
twitched and pulled at Alison. Everett 
gathered that what she really wanted 
to. call Alison was “ hussy.”’ 

“To gather here for a pleasant time 
No one feels 
more strongly than I do that that is 
But after all, this 


is the president’s house. And to make 


together is one thing. 


what a home ts for. 


” 


it simply a This girl today 


I 
“But she’s all ri She’s 


like Ss 


ght, mother. 


Really she ts. Anthony 


” 


fine. 
her 

Laura Marbury flashed indignant 
eyes at her son Everett. “Anthony 
likes her! Don’t be naive! She’s 
chasing Anthony, has been from the 
beginning. The—” 

Hussy, mother, you might just as 
well say it. 


“Anyway, try not to have her here 
again. And take that phonograph and 
those records out of here and put them 
Empty those ash trays, too, 


Natur- 


ally | want you to use the house for 


away. 
and pick up those magazines. 


Is that your father? 


you? With all 


your friends but 
James, is that this 
hullabaloo—”’ 

James Marbury’s calm and slightly 
humorous voice preceded him. “ Hulla- 
baloo? Probably. 
off with his bodyguard as I came in. 

Everett 
to appear above the railing of the hall 


1 saw Tony drive 


watched for his father’s head 
stairs with anticipation. He was tall, 
with eyes deep-set In a narrow, bony 
face: but when he entered a room he 
became its focus. Everett thought that 
he had never seen his father other than 
tole rant, his eves faintly humorous, his 
manner that of having plenty of time, 
of listening fully, though few men lived 
1] S tempecrateness 


| 


. | 
now flowed over the d 


sO crowded a life. 
mtemper in the 
mulberrv-colored room, and something 


in Everett relaxed. 


But not so Laura. She spoke wit! 
hardly decreased irritation St ar; het 
son thought, to retain her irritation 
vas a point ot ride th her, as 


proving its necessity. 
. 1 


girl that comes he re, this Alison some- 


body. She was showing the others a 
dance. Well—” Laura Marbury’s 
voice indicated that she wished it to 
express the inexpressible, and she 


spread her hands as il there was some- 
thing there she wouldn’t touch. “With 


her skirts pulled up around her waist 


and no stockings on her legs 
the 


| | 
Everett gave phonograph a 


“Cl 
ohe 


hitch. He spoke defensively. 

was only truckin’, mother. We all do 

tt." 
James Marbury’s eyes twinkled. 


“What's that? Some new kind of sin? 
I never seem to ke ep up.” 

Everett's eyes smiled back at his 
father. It was one of the things he did 
not know, 
stature he resembled his father. “It’s a 


dance. We—” 


{aura turned to her husband. “‘A 


how much in eyes and 


dance called truckin’! James, deal 


you must talk to Ev Fett, help him to 


get straightened out. It’s not fair to 


him to let him just moon along, getting 
more and more uncertain—’ 

James Marbury looked across at his 
that 


stricken look on his face, clutching a 


son, where he stood with odd 
lot of foolish phonograph records. Of 
course the boy was uncertain. He saw 
thousands of such boys, and most often 
it was the keenest who were uncertain. 
Did it help matters to shout at them? 

“Hello? Mother? Are you upstairs?” 

It was Anthony’s voice, fresh with 
Anthony’s 
springing three at a time up the stairs. 
“Hello, Pappy. Don’t tell me they let 
you out of jail.” } 


the outdoors. step was 


His quick eye took in 
the scene—Everett, his mother, his 
“Got to be running along. You 


Was it 


important for this minute? I’m rather 


f. ~ oe 
father. 


said you wanted me, mother. 


onthe rush. By the way, I'll take along 
Mind, 


These tunes 


the phonograph and records. 
Eve, old chap, if I do? 
are just right for Alison to dance by.” 


said his mother. ‘Listen. 


” 


“Tony,” 
That girl 

“Sure, mother. Don’t let the little 
woman get your goat. 
can dance swell. Wait till you see her 
in the Frolic. Thanks, Eve. Wouldn’t 
give me a lift in the car, would you, 


. 1 
For she sure 


with this phonograph?” As he came 
in front of his brother he said in a low 
whisper, “Cut along out, you fool, Let 


mother row. What’s it to you? It’s not 


j ” 


your life. 

He gathered up the phonograph and 
the records, gave Everett a long warm 
look, turned and crossed the room to 
“Mother, dear old girl, 
What’s the trouble? 


his mother. 
vou look shot. 


Tut, tut—you’re working yourself too 
hard. Planning a speech for a bunch of 


You 
waste yourself. Give your prodigal son 
a kiss. Dad 
bosom of the family. 
Anthony 
leaping and pounceof rubber-shod fe« 
But before he went, Everett knew he 


octogenarian females, [Il bet. 


nice to see you in the 
So long.” And 


was down the stairs with a 


t 


had shot that loving golden Jook at 
each of them—escaping from them, 


nevertheless, with relief. He hadn't 


Everett to come with him in 


With his surprising quick movement, 


+ 


Everett was suddenly on his feet. He 
crossed to the mantel, gave his father’s 
looked for a 
into his eves, and was down the stairs 


No, he 


nor was it necessary, 


arm a squeeze, moment 


behind his brother. wasn't 
going with him 
he thought, with an armored quirk tn 
the corner of his mouth, since Anthony 
was already piling into an overfull 
roadstet that Was already hiccupping 
on its way. 


No, he 


the stilling 


just going out—out of 


Was 
mulberry atmosphere into 
Ile strode along bareheaded, 
in an aching turmoil. He was 
schoolboy, he told himself, 


> 


ke any 
from home. He 


wanting to run away 

jingled his hand in his pocket—a filty- 
cent piece and some chicken feed. Did 
his father, too, think he was—1inade- 


quate? 
Chere was something impelling him. 


But he 


was going to try to speak to Alison. 


He couldn’t say what it was. 


HE LEAPED up the steps of the 
dormitory, and the desk girl looked 
him over and telephoned Alison’s 








It is wonderful to have energy to burn— 
and so simple to get and hold that kind of 
bodily well-being. Jt is largely a matter of 
ample nourishment. That is why Ovaltine 
is such a popular food beverage with active, 
energetic people. Ovaltine brings you con- 
centrated nourishment in easily digestible 
form. It helps nourish your nerves, your 
strength and your brain, because it supplies 
essential food elements in abundance. Just 


milk. 


meals, or when you need a_ pick-up, and 


add QOvaltine to hot Knjoy it at 
always at bed-time to help you to sound, 
restful sleep. Then you won't envy energetic 


people. You'll be one of them. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE a 


IN PETERBOROUGH 8B 











Ovaltine is a concentrated 
food made from special bar- 
ley malt creamy 
milk and fresh eggs 
lightly flavored with cocoa. 


extract, 
and 
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RELIEVES 
SORE THROAT 


Dissolve 2 teaspoonfuls of Cow 
Brand Baking Soda (pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda) in a glass of water 
and use as a gargle. This not only 
helps to relieve a sore or inflamed 
throat but makes a refreshing 
mouth wash for daily use. When 
Bicarbonate of Soda is prescribed 
by your doctor, you can use Cow 
Brand with confidence because 
Cow Brand Baking Soda is pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda of British 
Pharmacopoeia Standard. 


Send the coupon below for free 
booklet describing the medicinal 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 
Keep a package handy in the 
medicine chest. 


cow BRAND 










GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cups sifted all- 1 thispn. sugar 
purpose flour 2). cups sour milk 
1 tspn. Cow Brand or buttermilk 
Baking Soda 1 tbispn. shorten- 
1 tspn. salt ing melted 


1 egg, well beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, | ant baking soda, 


is on greased griddle 
: 2 dozen cakes. 
FREE BOOKLETS describing the Cooking 


aoeiclnnt uses of Cow Brand Baking 
seca wi be mailed on request. Fill in 


a & DWIGHT LIMITED, 


ee s St., Montreal. 





Kscaped — One School Teacher 


Continued from page 16 


IT WAS the narrowness of the official 
attitude which finally drove me from 
the profession. Having tried univer- 
sity courses In my first years of high 
school teaching and found no help in 
them, I innocently decided that 
reading and travel would do most to 
give mea broad and useful background 
for teaching. Instead of immuring my 
weary self between university walls 
every summer to study Greek, astron- 
nomy, calculus, and eugenics, I spent 
my vacations seeing many parts of 
Canada, forests, mines, mountains, 
ocean. My teaching of geography and 
history took on new color and meaning; 
English literature, with its many fine 
poems of ships and the sea, glowed into 
vivid life from pages that had been just 
white paper and black print before. 
I was able to discuss with my pupils 
different ways of living, different 
attitudes toward many prominent 
questions. 

But none of these things counted 
with the authorities, any more than 
the exceptionally high marks of my 
pupils in their examinations, as long 
as I lacked the abstruse academic 
learning which they deemed so import- 
ant. Without troubling himself to 
find out what outside work I was 
doing—and few teachers in the history 
ot the school had ever done as much— 
an inspector wrote in his report that 
my schoolwork seemed satisfactory, 
but | could be doing more for the 
community if I had a degree. The 
immediate result was the slashing of 
three hundred dollars off my salary, 
already twice reduced by drought and 
depression; the school board assured 
me that they were entirely satistied 
with my work, but of course, not hav- 
ing a degree, | could not expect to be 
paid so much. 

So I went back to the university 
studies again. It was not-diflicult 
to attain top ranking in four classes 
out of five; but when I asked to be 
allowed to take more than the pre- 
scribed number of classes at a summer 
session of university, to bring a com- 
plete course within the reach of my 
meagre finances, the reply was prompt; 
no deviation from the regulations 
could be allowed. 

Again I had run foul of the book- 
bound official mind; and this time it 
was more than enough. I sent in my 
resignation. 


AND I have never been sorry. My 
years of preparing young people for 
living had left me helplessly ignorant 
of any useful art; unskilled labor in 
any profession. But even unskilled 


labor is paid more In many parts of 


Canada than teachers in Saskatchewan, 
while my writing is steadily bringing 
in a larger income, and editors do not 
reject good work just because its 
author did not acquire his knowledge 
inside university walls. 


More than that, I’m free at last of 


the restrictions that confine a teacher 
ina cage of “‘thou shalt nots.” Now I 
can smoke when I please, cuss when 
provoked, dress carelessly, laugh up- 
roariously, act and talk as I wish, 
without worrying about critical gossip. 
Men no longer treat me as a half- 
human model of perfection to be 
handled with care and spoken to with 
discretion; after ten years of being on a 
pedestal, the privilege of being natural, 
whether foolish or not, is once more 
mine. 

Go back to teaching? Hardly. But 
I'd like to be made ezar of the profes- 
sion, with dictatorial powers! I would 
abolish compulsory academic qualifi- 
cations above the level of high school 
for teachers; they would have to pass a 
thorough examination in the work 
they were going to teach, and in 
general knowledge, but it would not 
matter whether they acquired their 
information at university or not. 
Entrance to the profession, and the 
grading of teachers’ certificates, would 
depend on ability, not on theoretical 
learning. 

Useless academic studies would be 
removed from public and high school 
courses; practical instruction such as 
is now rarely obtainable save in 
technical and industrial schools, would 
share the curriculum with the study 
and discussion of problems common 
in real life. 

Teachers would be encouraged to 
travel, to gain experience of life by 
working at other occupations for 
short periods. All educational officials 
would have to engage in actual teach- 
ing at intervals to keep them from 
losing touch with the practical side of 
their work. And I would pass an 
irrevocable law that no member of the 
general public should criticize what a 
teacher does or fails to do in his leisure 
time unless he lives up to the same 
standard himself! 

Then, perhaps, teachers and stud- 
ents would no longer be compelled to 
live in a world of make-believe. But 
until some such changes are made, 
I am not at all interested in going 
back to the teaching profession, and 
I am writing to my former school 
board to tell them so. Having once 
tasted of freedom, why should I return 
to captivity again? 


~ The Other Brother 


Continued from page 42 


There were gt od- bys and solemn 
bows; Alison crossed to his mother and 
said, * ‘Good-by, Mrs. Marbury,” with- 
out extending her hand; and looking 
straight at Everett, went on by with- 
out a word to him, Anthony followed 
at her heels, 

Joan stayed by Mrs, Marbury, 


») 


Alison. She called peremptorily, 
“Tony! Wait, please! There is some- 
thing | want you for.” 

Anthony looked up from the half- 
way landing. “In a minute, Mater. 
Be right back.” 

Mrs. Marbury patted Joan’s hand. 
‘Better run along. ‘Vony’ll be waiting 


A Time of 
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Madness 


Are you to have a party in your 
family soon? —even if it is only 
“tea for two?” Serve these Butter 
Tarts made with Lyle’s Golden 
Syrup, if you want something 
extra “scrumptious.” This is the 
famous English pure sugar syrup. 
All grocers have it now—or can 
easily get it for you. 


Lyle’s 


COLDEN * 


Packed by 
TATE AND LYLE LIMITED 
21 Mincing Lane, London, England 


BUTTER TARTS 


1, cup brown sugar 
‘s cup Lyle’s Golden Syrup 
} tablespoons soft butter 
egg 
teaspoon vanilla 





& teaspoon salt 

tablespoon vinegar 
3 to \ cup sultana raisins 
+ cup chopped walnuts 
Pie-paste 


j 
1 
i 
1 
/ 
1 


Combine brown sugar with Lyle’s 
Golden Syrup and butter. Beat 
and add egg. Add vanilla. salt. 
vinegar, raisins and walnuts. Line 
tart pans with pie-paste and 2/3 
fill with raisin mixture. Place in 
hot oven, 425 degrees, 
After 5 minutes lower 
heat to moderate, 350 
degrees, to complete 
baking. 





8) APPOUT etn? Te 
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For silver there are two kinds 
of safe-keeping; under lock 
and key or under the protection 


of “Goddard's 5 Plate Powder. 


“Goddard's” 


Plate Powder or Liguid Polish 


In Boxes In Tins 





TEN DOLLARS 


can earn $10.00 or $20.00 — or 


$50.00 — every month, if you will act 
our Local Agent for your district, 
aking subscriptions and renewal orders 


leading magazines. A pleasant, 


profitable method of getting extra 
ney from your spare hours. You will 
under no obligation if you write to 
for full details. 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION CO. 


OF CANADA 


Dundas St. W., Toronto, Canada 
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“BIG SURPRISES FOR 1939. FREE — 
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re turned It a bit abse ntly, her eyes on Joan. flowers. Roses, Bulbs, Houseplants, shrubs, Trees and 


Anthony disappearing in the wake of ‘Dear Mrs. Marbury,” said Joan. Fruits. Every. page illustrated; many in natural colors.” 
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rangement for this house, 


the Home Furnishing Service, 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 


®* FURNISH TO A BUDGET 


by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.L.C. 





ITCHING your wagon to a star is the 

safest thing to do, if you want worth- 

while results. This applies to building 
and furnishing homes as it does in most walks 
of life. It is true the size of the house and its 
contents may vary; nevertheless, to get 
places it is necessary to have a standard to 
which to work. The budget method of pay- 
ing for it is on the same principle for a $20,- 
QOO house as for one costing five or six 
thousand dollars. Consequently, as you go 
through the costs of this house, it should be 
inderstood that | have set a standard which 
can be modified to fit your purse, tf so desired. 

Mr. Micawber’s advice to David Copper- 
field —* Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result, happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result, misery’ —is also applic- 
able to those embarking upon the voyage of 
adventure of building and furnishing a new 
home. 

All governments, businessmen and house- 
wives find, perforce, that working on a bud- 
get is the only way to secure happiness such 
as referred to by Mr. Micawber. 

But the burden of my song is building and 
furnishing a new home on a budget. Once it 


is decided to take the plunge, the first thing 
to do is to choose a site. Space will not permit 
going into details, but it is as well to know 
that financial institutions which lend money 
on residential mortgages, estimate that the 
cost of a house lot should not exceed one fifth 


of the combined cost of house and land. If 


the land is cheap, and the house on it is to 
cost more than four fifths of the total outlay, 
you can rest assured that the house will be 
too good for the neighborhood, and conse- 
quently an unwise investment, 

The cost of the lot we are now considering 

forty-foot frontage—would be approxi- 
mately $1,000. The next thing is to deter- 
mine the accommodation required. With 
combined living and dining room, three bed- 
rooms (one for parents, one for boys and 
one for girls), kitchen, bathroom, recreation 
room, storage space and one-car garage, the 
average family’s requirements are satistied, 
Such a house, well 
designed, would 
cost $7,000, and 
furnishings $2,567, 
making a total of 
39,3567, including 
lot. 

As | said previ- 
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Make a plan for your furnishing of 
the entire house over a period of 
years, says Evan Parry. Plans on 
this and following pages illustrate 
the most successful furniture ar- 
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The house used as a 
basis to discuss the bud- 
geting scheme is  sur- 
prisingly low in cost. 
; Designed by Greensides 
ay and Langley, architects, 
oe Toronto. 


ously, this figure could be reduced, 
dependent upon whether you wished 
to furnish the house at one time, or 
would be willing to start with the 
necessities, and add from time to time. 
For instance, newlyweds could begin 
with living room, one bedroom, kitchen 
and bathroom. Cheaper but well 
designed furniture, drapes, carpets 
and other accessories could be selected, 
thus reducing the costs. 

However, we must have a standard 
to which to work. You can make your 
own, but remember some goal must be 
determined upon before you make a 
start, if you are going to get off on the 


right foot, 


NATURALLY the question arises In 
yout mind as to how this home could 
be acquired on a monthly or yearly 
budyct. It can be do eand this is how, 
A loan for the e can be secured 
under the Nat il Jlousing Act, sub- 
ject torts p irate of $6.94 
per mont r Sift), on a twenty- 


year b se Canfinued on next page 
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— it cleans, scours 
and polishes with 
just a dip, a rub 


and a rinse. 


Really like magic — that gloomy 
saucepan can easily be the bright 
spot on your kitchen shelf. 

§.0.S. did it — quickly, easily. 
Can do it for all dull aluminum, 
scorched or crusted bakingware, 
pots and pans, whether greasy or 
black, whether old or new. 

Want to try? Then ask for S.O.S. 
by name at your favorite store. Or 
mail the coupon for a free sample. 

Look for the 


YELLOW and 
red package 








Mail this coupon, or a post card 
FREE to S.0O.S. Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Limited, 365 Sorauren 
Ave., Toronto, for a free trial package of S.O.S. 
You'll like it! Made in Canada. Fully protected 
by patents. 
PUGUAE -cdccducpebssoccccccccscccccccesestcccers 


Address ..rcccccssevccsese soberocvecceceoesee 


Dansaraudsesecenpeeceetenessesccoccccccsesccvvcseces O 


room. Yes, she was in. He heard her 
light rushing feet as she came, and 
under the storm of her eyes he was 
swept out of the door onto the steps, 
and she was beside him. 

**Alison. There’s something—” 

“Don’t bother to say it.” 

“But I must 

“No. I don’t want to hear it. Either 
you were ashamed of your mother this 
afternoon, or you weren’t. It doesn’t 
matter. Probably you were. I was. 
The whole thing goes a lot deeper 
than that. It goes into places in my 
life which you know nothing about, 
that you could not possibly under- 
stand.” 

* Alison, please—” 

For answer Alison backed away 
from him, standing with her head 
thrown back against the red ivy that 
overhung the grey stone building. She 
stood very straight and strong, with 
level eyes looking at Everett. Late 
sunlight made her brown dress warm 
and golden, but there was no softening 
in her. 

“*Listen,” said Alison. “I’m going to 
tell you something. You’d never under- 
stand—nobody could understand— 
how I counted on coming here. How I 
counted on it, planned for it, dreamed 
about it—childishly. Just to come to 
college like other girls and wear”—she 
spread her hands to indicate the plain 
wool dress, the low shoes and turned- 
down socks—‘‘clothes like these. And 
what’s happened? I’ve been kicked at 
like a dog ever since I’ve been here. 
Joan’s done it—and why? Can I keep 





your brother’s eyes at home? But 


I’m sorry about Joan. Joan’s folks are 
grand. But even with them I| don’t 
forget her father got from my father 
diamonds worth three times what my 
year will cost him. I just can’t quite 
forget that, when Joan whispers it 
around that I’m here on her people’s 
charity. 

“And III tell you something more. 
I’m not your kind of girl. I’ve worked 
and fought and struggled all my life. 
What does your mother think it is, to 
put on a dance every night in the Paris 
Folies? Well, it means hard work. It 
means doing the best you can do, every 
night and every night, whether you 
want to or not. Did any of you ever 
have to do that? No. 

“*Well—you might as well know. I’m 
the daughter of my mother and the 
daughter of my father, and I’ve been 
slapped in the face once too often. Let 
Joan lock out, and let your mother 
look out. I wasn’t going to dance in 
the Frolic, but I am now. I tell you I 
can break Joan, and I can break your 
mother. Let them be careful, for I can 
kick their smug important doors so 
wide open the dirt of the street will 
blow in.” 

For a moment more she looked at 
him. “And you keep away. I’m not 
your kind.” 

Then she turned, and with quick 
light steps and the swift poise of the 
trained dancer she was up the steps 
and gone, leaving Everett looking 
after her. 

2 To be Continued 


Perfect Lady 


Continued from page 46 


the ground hemlocks and wet ferns. 
She sat with the new calf in her lap 
and sprawled all over her. He knelt 
as close to her as the calf’s legs per- 
mitted. The cow gave him a slashing 
lick of a rough tongue from chin to ear. 

“Tt’s me. Are you hurt?” 

“Only my ankle. The left one. 
Turned it on a root a spell back. | 
can’t walk. Did you see grampa?” 

“Yes. He told me you were in the 
woods. Now I’ll carry you home.” 

‘“*We got to get this calf home too, or 
it might die.” 

“Til carry you both.” 

“Where are your spectacles?” 

“Spectacles?” He brushed wet 
fingers across his eyes. “1 don’t know 
—and don’t care.” 

She sat silent while he bound her 
hurt ankle tightly in his sopping neck- 
tie. Then he took off his coat and 
shirt and tore the shirt of fine linen 
to strips. He crouched beside her while 
she placed the calf across his shoulders 
and fastened it there securely with his 
coat and the strips of linen. He got to 
his feet and stooped above her with the 
calf’s head lolling over his right shoul- 
der. 

“Now vou hold the lantern and I’Il 
carry you in my arms.” 

“But you can’t carry us both at 
once!” 

“*You watch me. I| was the strongest 
man in college—and now I| am twice as 
strong as I ever was before.” 

She took up the lantern. He lifted 
her and held her against his breast. 
How wet she was! And how thin! 

“I believe you are a wood-nymph— 


or a water-sprite—or a hamadryad,” 
he said in a shaking voice. 

“I’m only Jane Colville—Old Man 
Colville’s gran’daughter,” she whis- 
pered. 


THE DOG led the way importantly. 
The lay reader walked slowly but 
strongly, placing each foot with care. 
The cow followed close, bumping him 
confidingly with her nose. Thus they 
went two hundred yards in silence. 
Jane’s eyes were closed. Then the 
young man spoke in a rusty voice. 

“If I had been the weakest man in 
college I’d be strong enough now to 
carry a full-grown cow on my back 
with you in my arms.” 

Her eyes remained closed. 

“I feel’s if | could carry an elephant 
on my back right now.” 

Did her eyelids flutter 

When they came to the brush fence, 
he kicked a way through it without 
setting her down. In the stumpy field 
he spoke. 

“With you in my arms, Jane—Jane 
Colville—I have my whole world in 
my arms.” 

She opened her eyes, smiled and 
closed them again, 

“You heard me, Jane?” 

She smiled again but kept her eyes 
shut. 

““That’s what I’ve wanted to tell you 
all these weeks—ever since the Bolsters’ 
barn dance.” 

Now they were at the rail fence. He 
pushed down a panel of it with his 
thighs and knees and _= staggered 

#2 Continued on page 62 








for ‘face, hands, bath. 


| Lever Brorners Limitep, 
| Dept. WA29, Voronto, Ont. 


' size cakes of Lifebuoy and 


iW ash up Charts for my eae ee 
. children, — a 


mwns- 
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MOTHERS! 


(VE DISCOVERED 
A WAY TO GET 
KIDDIES TO 
WASH HANDS 
AND LIKE IT 


1 SENT TO THE MAKERS OF 
LIFEBUOY FOR WASH-UP 
CHARTS AND FREE SCHOOL- 
SIZE CAKES OF LIFEBUOY 


MY CHILDREN WERE 
ENTRANCED WITH THE IDEA 
OF PLAYING THE FASCINATING 
CLEAN HANDS HEALTH GAME 
— AND KEEPING THEIR 
OWN SCORE 





NOW CLEAN HANDS ARE A 
HABIT WITH MY CHILOREN 
NO MORE SCOLDING OR 
PLEADING... HOW MUCH 

EASIER THAT 1S ON MEL 





Fcee 10 EVERY MOTHER 


U SE the coupon below. Send for FREE 

Wash-up Charts and FREE school- 
size cakes of Lifebuoy Soap for your 
children— under 12 years of age. More 
than 20,000,000 children have learned 
the habit of clean hands from this game; 


yours will, too! Remember, hands can 


pick up germs. Lifebuoy not only washes 


away dirt—but helps remove germs as 


well. See that your children dey elop the 


habit of washing their hands with 


Lifebuoy, especially before meals. 


Introduce Lifebuoy to the rest of your 
family, too. Lifebuoy contains a special 


exclusive ingredient. Used daily in bath 
or shower, Lifebuoy stops “*B.O.""— 
assures personal freshness. 


LIFEBUOY|" 35 


HEALTH SOAP masuur cuuar Cp €; | 


Send me, FREE, school- 


; Name 
Addres s ' 
' City Prov. 
(Thi offer gaod i» 


4 Canada and U.S. only) 
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IF PAINT is peeling off the walls, look 
for sources of dampness, although 
sometimes many coats of paint on the 
wall will cause peeling. The 
remedy is to all the paint 
down to the plaster and refinish. 


best 
remove 


* 


To remove white spots caused by 
alcohol from a maple table, try rubbing 
lightly with camphor, oil or turpentine. 
If this help, try rubbing 
lightly with finely powdered rotten 
stone and a little oil on the fingertip. 


does not 


ra 


lo correct a cement cellar floor that 
raises an excessive amount of dust, 


soak the floor 
with a mixture of 
one part water 






glassin four parts 

of water. Spread 

fae; on the floor liber- 

tid tie with « 

broom, and let it 

stand for twenty- 

four hours. If any puddles remain they 

should be wiped up. In most cases, a 
second application is advisable. 





* 


Pea coal will not burn satisfactorily 
in the ordinary furnace 
packs too closely for air to penetrate 


fire pot, it 
the fire bed; small-sized coal should 
only be used in boilers made for th« 
purpose, or in automatic stokers. 


Furnish to a Budget 
As described by Evan Parry in the fore- 


going article, red maple beds are a 
success in any girl's room. 


Chippendale chair which can be 
used in a boy's bedroom or as a 
side chair in a dinette. 


If vou wish to 
reduce the an- 
noyances of fam- 


ily life, 
bulletin 


have a 
board 
fixed on the wall, 





where members 

of the family, as 
they pass, can chalk up their next 
A slate might do the trick. 
Messages could be chalked for Junior 


or Dad when Mother is out visiting. 


move, 


* 


Blond 
with seats 
checked 


heads, 1s quite the vogue, 


furniture for dining rooms, 
upholstered in Teather, 
with an outline of red nail 


* 


Walls pink, chair seats 


covered in mauve, and floor carpet in 
grey, blend well with walnut furniture. 


painted 


* 

A cumbersome 
buffet in the din- 
ing room can be 
successfully  re- 
with a 

corner 


placed 





pair of 
cupboards. 


* 


\ boon to apartment dwellers, to 
small families and young mothers, is 
the new portable electric washer. It ts 
sixteen inches high and weighs seven- 
teen pounds. # 







This Duncan Phyfe drop-leaf table 
makes a splendid dining table and 
is large enough to seat eigitt. 
Sketches courtesy the Robert 
Simpson Co. 








“That's one way of ‘Breaking the ice’!” 


“But the best way is with a Sweet Cap.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 
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Advaniag 
of Durable Nonnuust Plumbing 


Anaconda Copper Tubes, assembled 
with solder fittings, cost scarcely 
more than piping that rusts. 


Copper Tubes eliminate rust, the 
principal cause of plumbing trouble. 


Copper Tubes last longer...they look 
better. They give the most economi- 
cal service of any material you can 
use. Why not consult your plumber? 


Anaconda 





DEOXIDIZED 
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pas’ ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED i 
ANA ONDA Dept YW, New Toronto, Ontario ' 
Copper and Brass ,; i 
=e Please send me your FREE Booklet, “Copper 
eS Brass and Bronze Throughout Your Home.” } 
, raenss & This FREE Booklet \ 
E - Tells abc ut non-rust a 
metals for the home i 
\ Mail the coupon for ; 
\ your copy j ' 
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FREE-MAIL THIS COUPON 
KENNETH McDONALD & SONS LIMITED. 28-30 Market Square, Ottawa. 


Original Russell Lupins, Mixed seed, not from named varieties: 


TO WOMEN 


concerned with money matters 
AS 






IN MANY A FAMILY circle the woman of the house is the executive 
head as well as the heart of the home. 

To conserve family funds; to spend wisely; to safeguard the 
present and future welfare of the family ... these, as well as purely 
domestic responsibilities, are hers today. 

So she uses her bank . . . not merely as a safe place to keep her 
money, but also for friendly talks with the manager when financial 
problems arise. 


Neighbourhood branches of The Royal Bank welcome women’s 
accounts. The personal attention of the manager is available to 
women clients at any time. Ask him for these useful booklets — 


@ Family Budget Book. 
@ Financial Training for your Son and Daughter. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HELP WANTED 


Local Representatives Dept. FIDELITY CIRCULATION COMPANY, 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 


Amazing! Unbelievable! In a class 
by themselves! So did delighted 
gardeners describe 1938 Russell 
Lupins! And for 1939 Russell 
Lupins again will be the show prone og 
flowers. Be very sure you get the 
genuine seed, sold only in sealed 
packets having portrait and signa- 
ture of Geo. Russell. Accept no 
other if you want the gorgeous new 
shades in plants of record sizes. 


McDONALD’S 
NURSERIES 
at Maplewood 





shrubs, trees. 


Send me free 1939 Garden Book. 


) 12 seeds 25c; 50—65e;( ) 120—$81.25; ( ) 250-—$2.50. 


) 10seeds 15e;( )24—25c;( )80—65e;( ) 200-—-$1.25;( ) 500-—$2.50 


THE ONLY WAY TOOBTAIN McDONALD’S SEEDS IS TO ORDER DIRECT FROM OTTAWA 






If you have been unable to find regular employment, 
or if you have spare time which you can use to earn 
extra dollars, then our money-making plan will be of real interest to you. Write for full 
details. 








acres of hardy plants, 


Selected for Canadian 








Original Russell Lupins, Mixed seed, from named varieties: Check quantity 
r ) and mail 


remittance. 





The furnishings could be purchased 
for a monthly payment of $98.40, ex- 
tended over a thirty-month period. 
This includes decoration of walls, 
drapes and blinds for windows, rugs, 
furniture, bedspreads, portable lamps, 
lighting fixtures, in fact everything 
except china, silver and linen. 

If such expenditures can come within 
the limits of your income, the adven- 
ture must of necessity prove a success. 
Costs given are based on Toronto 
prices, and may vary in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

As an architect, | want to point out 
some of the essentials in the construc- 
tion of the house. The foundation 
must be waterproofed if you want to 
save headaches in the future caused by 
faulty construction. The outside walls 
waterproofed and insulated, which also 
goes for the roof. Floors soundproofed 
and of hardwood finish. All unneces- 
sary trim and molding omitted. Floors 
of bathroom over kitchen waterproofed 
Copper flashings, rain water leaders 
and water service pipes. Copper sili- 
con-manganese alloy hot water tanks. 
Copper weatherstripping. 

The advantage of using rustless 
metals has been stressed in the home- 
building field with every justification. 
In a recent survey made of seven- and 
eight-room houses, extending over a 
period of years, it was indicated that 
for an additional cost of twenty per 
cent for rustless copper and brass pipe 
with fittings, a return on the original 
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investment was effected because main- 
tenance and replacements were un- 
necessary. 


NOW FOR furnishings. It may be as 
well to give the cost per room. If you 
want detailed prices you can have 
them for the asking. 

Entrance hall, $95.45—Walls 
papered, lino for floor, phone table and 
chair, lighting fixture. Exterior light- 
ing fixture included. 

Kitchen, $397.15—Decoration for 
walls, floor lino, curtains and rods, 
stove, refrigerator and lighting fixtures. 

Bathroom, $72—Wall and ceiling 
decoration, Venetian blinds, floor lino, 
drapes, shower curtain, lighting fix- 
tures, including lumaline lights for 
mirror, 

Master bedroom, $479.40—Papered 
walls, tinted ceiling, carpet, bedspread 
and chintz hangings, Venetian blinds, 
scatter rug, glazed chintz drapes with 
rods and tie backs, two beds complete 
with springs and mattresses, chest of 
drawers, mirror, night table, lighting 
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fixtures, one bedside lamp, two dressing 
table lamps, one upholstered chair, one 
side chair, bench for built-in dressing 
table. All furniture of mahogany, 
Sheraton type. 

Boy’s bedroom, $260.15—Wall and 
ceiling decoration, window shades, 


homespun drapes, rug, two beds, in- 
cluding spreads and mattresses, chest 
of drawers, hanging bookshelf, two 
straight-back chairs, ceiling fixture, 
two hook-on bed lights. 

Girl’s bedroom, $159.20—Walls and 
ceiling decorated, Venetian blinds, two 
washable rugs, crisscrossed drapes of 
white marquisette, including tie backs 
and rod; one bed, including mattress 
and spring; one chest of drawers, one 
mirror, one night table, one chintz- 
covered bedroom chair, green-tufted 
white spread, one bedside lamp and 
shade, one ceiling light. 

Living room, $874.40—Wall and 
ceiling decoration, all-over broadloom 
carpet, four pairs of drapes in natural- 
colored material, one Lawson settee 
with slip cover, wing chair with slip 
cover, two loose-back chairs with slip 
covers, one occasional chair and one 
side chair with upholstered seats, one 
coffee table, two side tables, with shelf 
for magazines; one round table, one 
oblong Duncan Phyfe table, with drep 
ends; one bookcase, three fluor lamps 
giving indirect light, including shades; 
two pottery lamps with shades; one 
screen. 

Dinette, $229.10—Sheraton type 
mahogany table, with drop leaf; one 
buffet, six chairs and two lamps for 
buffet. 


THERE ARE some interesting high 
lights in these furnishings, such as the 
entrance hall wallpaper in plain ivory 
or scenic effect. Kitchen walls, prim- 
rose yellow and off-white; floor, lino 
black and ivory. 

Bathroom, blue and white color 
scheme and moiré drapes. 

Master bedroom, woodwork painted 
off-white; satin striped blue walls; wine 
carpet, blue bedspread and = chintz 
hangings in blue, peach and wine; ceil- 
ing painted same color as background 
of paper. Sheraton type furniture 
creates dignity, and is not too feminine 
for a shared bedroom. 

Boy’s bedroom, wallpaper white with 
red mouf; homespun drapes, trimmed 
in red; natural and red chenille spreads, 
and sturdy walnut Colonial furniture. 
‘The chairs are the same as those for 
the dining alcove, so that they may be 
brought downstairs and used for guests. 

Girl’s bedroom, woodwork off white, 
with red maple furniture; drapes, bed- 
spread, and rug, green and white--and 
washable. A scheme fresh and dainty. 

Living room planned for reading, 
lounging, writing and conversational 
groups, where people as a rule are sit- 
ting around chatting and doing noth- 
ing. Color scheme is dusty pink walls; 
natural drapes, turquoise carpet, 
chintz patterned in wine with tur- 
quoise, natural and dusty pink. No 
overhead fixtures, because light round 
sides of room is more pleasant. 

In order that these data be authori- 
tative, and not a pipe dream, the 
collaboration was sought of F. W. 
Nicolls, Chief, Housing Administra- 
tion, Dominion Government, Miss 
A’Deane Millar, consultant of Simp- 
son’s Home Furnishing Service, and 
Greensides and Langley, Architects, 
to all of whom | am much indebted. 
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NEW HANDICRAFTS 


by MARIE LE CERF 











A revolutionary idea 


in modern corsetry {l@! 


Cot 0 aes 





LELONG 


AGREEE (APPROVED) LUCIEN LELONG—PARIS 


The new “Fabrice Boning’ garments enthusiastically sponsored and endorsed 
hy Lucien Lelong, famous ‘Parisian couturier. So pleased was M. Lelong 


with this new line of foundations that he insisted on giving them his namel 


®@ Silhouette Lelong is unique in the field of corsetry 
hecause it brings to women everywhere the amazing 
henefits of “Fabric Boning.” In place of ordinary boning, 
this remarkable garment features special fabric panels 
which provide powerful all-over control without the 
slightest hint of uncomfortable rigidity and at the same 
time permit glorious freedom of movement. Fashioned of 
silk yarns 300% stronger than regular corset fabric, 
“Fabric Boning” moulds the backline into a sleek, un- 
interrupted “curve of beauty” and entirely eliminates 
riding-up. 

You'll be delighted with Silhouette Lelong the moment 
you step into it, for nothing like it has ever before been 
offered to women. Ask for a try-on today. Sold at all 


smart shops. All sizes—various prices. 
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toWOMANHOOD.. 


The fascinating loveliness of a 
baby’s skin cherished so tenderly 
with Baby’s Own Soap, lends its 
charm to women who follow this 
simple, babyhood beauty reutine. 
Generations of lovely women have 
proved this and gladly pay the 
extra trifle for this exquisitel, 
pure Beauty Soap. 


Speed up the Blood Flow 
— Flush Fatigue Acids Out! 


On your feet for hours? Then the circulation of 
blood slows down and poisonous fatigue acids 
settle in them—-make them swell and ache! 
Splash on Absorbine Jr.! Accepted labora- 
tory tests prove it speeds the blood through foot 
muscles, tendons, ligaments. And the blood 
flushes away the acids faster! No need to soak 
or rub. Pat on Absorbine Jr. and swelling and 
soreness are relieved. At all druggists, $1.25. 
Free sample, address: W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Studving the house de- 


Question 
signs in the magazines, I notice they 


are invariably planned to suit the city 
or suburban dweller. Does it ever 
occur to the architects that farmers 
build houses too? 

| am a busy farm woman with a 
hobby which I indulge tn 
while going about my work 

planning houses. I admit 
that, other than a few hours 
at a short course, I have 
had no opportunity to learn 
the elements of architec- 
ture. Many of my designs, 
when set down on paper, 
would need revising, I know. However, 
they are at least planned from a farm 
woman’s point of view. 

Briefly, these are a few reasons why 
farmhouses should differ from city 
houses. 

To begin with, the designer of a 
hampered by a 
limited frontage space. A farmhouse 
with acres of land as its setting usually 
has a better appearance with its 
“broadside” toward the highway. A 
narrow box effect view simply does not 
look planted in the country. 

The architect does not need to 
consider window lighting 


farmhouse is not 


from the same angle. That 
. . . nm 
is, there are no buildings on « 
either side to force him to 

‘ { 
place the windows back and Ly 


Farmers, as a rule, are 
forced to hire men who 
room in the home. It is not 
desirable to have 
intruding on the privacy of the family 
bathroom and bedroom floor, 

Callers in the country have an 
almost invariable habit of knocking at 
the back door. Don’t ask me why! 
Therefore, the tidy housekeeper ob- 
jects to the back door opening onto 
the basement stairs, washroom or 
woodshed. 

Most houses are planned with only 


these strangers 


one family rest centre—the living 
Obviously the farmer cannot 
change from overalls and work boots 


room. 


to his Sunday best at noon hour, just 
to recline on the plush upholstered 
chestertield. 
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Readers are invited to send their decor- Gv. | ¢ 
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The House Clinie "= 


Conducted by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.1.€, 
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Answer | was extremely interested 
in vour letter, and hope that in the 
near future we shall be able to feature 
something on the farm home. 


Question— We are considering buy- 


ing a refrigerator, which will necessi- 
tate. remodelling our 
kitchen. We have a console 
model stove. Our table is 
porcelain topped and_ at 
present we have it in front 


We have 
both front and back stairs 


of the window. 
coming onto a common 

landing, with a door at the 
top of the kitchen steps. 

Could you give us any suggestions 
for changing this, in order to make 
room for a refrigerator and modernize 
our kitchen? We had considered short- 
ening the window and moving the sink 
under it. 

Answer—I endorse your suggestion 
as to the new position for sink, namely 
under the window. This sink could be 
enclosed and underneath have a 
cabinet similar to that which is now 
available on the market. I have shown 
on sketch ample cupboards, which 
should be in two heights, 


{ the lower portion having a 
b counter top. The refriger- 


ator placed near the rear 
door would work out very 
well, and would afford an 
opportunity for building a 
cupboard for mops and 
brooms next to it. I have 
indicated an ironing board fold-up, 
which you may or may not require, 
but the space near the door leading to 
cellar stairs would seem to be an 
excellent nook for that purpose. An 
exhaust fan in the outer wall of kitchen 
would be a godsend. 

* 

Question— Bungalow built in 1929 
at price of $6,000. Walls sweat in two 
bedrooms in extreme cold weather, 
from the floor up. What is the cause? 

Answer—The cause is probably 
absence of vertical and horizontal 
damp-proofing. The outer walls below 
grade should be pitched with water- 
proof cement. # 








Face 
Lips 


OF 


Chin Arms Legs 
Happy! I had ugly hair... was unloved, .. dis- 


couraged, Tried many different products... even 
razors, Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 


simple, painless, inexpensive method, It worked, I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness, 
My FREE book, *‘How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem”’, explains the method and proves actual 
success, Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer, No 
obligation, * Write Mme, Annette Lanzette, 93-05 | 
Church Street, Dept. C-872 , Toronto, Canada, 
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@ This advertisement appeared eG 
a i . eee 
26 years ago. Still today. Sant & 


FiusH is the easiest and best- 
known way to clean toilets. ( Also 
cleans out auto radiators.) Diree- 
tions on can. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware and syndicate 
stores—30ce and 15e sizes. Made 
in Canada. Distributor: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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HANDICRAFTS 





Creative H tts } y 
, ind detailed information, fuily 
ed, on these hobt 


Pottery — Basketry — Leathercraft — 
Book-binding — Weaving — Metal- 
craft — Block Printing — Dyeing. 

= ° 
Price only eBedE@ postpaid 
TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 





HOME 
_ REMEDY 


@ ‘'Vaseline”’ 
PetroleumJelly 
costs so little 
and does so 
much; be sure 
you ask for 
and get the 


ee MFG oe 
Jelly, for minor cuts, burns, chaf- 
ing, chapped skin. 
Jars 10c, 15¢, 25¢. 


genuine. 


Vaseline’ 


Handy tubes 25c 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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time is another. At dusk Captain 
Keen moved the Sunrise from the wharf 
out into the stream to wait for the morn- 
ing tide. She was a full-rigged ship of 
three hundred and forty-seven tons 
burden, bound for the Fiji Islands to 
load with sandalwood for Chinese and 
Indian ports; but she was under charter 
to the Mission Board to carry certain 
freight and passengers from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu and to the Marquesas, 
on the way. 

In the morning when the tide was on 
the turn, he directed the second mate to 
heave short on the cable while as a 
mark of particular consideration he sent 
Mr. Chase, the mate, ashore to ferry off 
the passengers. The Reverend John 
Gale and Mrs. Gale were returning to 
their post in Micronesia after a year’s 
leave at home; and the Reverend 
George McAusland went to serve his 
apprenticeship with them. McAusland 
was not a young man as years go, but 
his training for the ministry was only 
just concluded, and this was to be his 
first duty. He was rather small, and 
decidedly thin, so he appeared younger 
than he was. He was, actually, thirty- 
eight years old. John Gale, since they 
met a day or two before, had studied his 
new assistant, seeking to appraise his 
strengths and his weaknesses. He had 
some misgiving. McAusland seemed full 
of a restless earnestness; but the old 
minister knew that too much zeal could 
be as dangerous as too little. 

Waiting on the dock with a group of 
friends who had come to see them off 
and bid them Godspeed, they watched 
the ship’s approach; and when the mate 
stepped out to greet them, John Gale 
made introductions. Then the three took 
their places in the stern sheets; the last 
good-bys were called, and Mr. Chase 
bade the men give way. 

Aboard ship, Mrs. Gale went to her 
cabin to settle her belongings there; 
John Gale and McAusland stayed on 
deck to watch the business of departure. 
The older man remarked: “What turned 
you toward the ministry, at your age?” 

McAusland answered frankly: “I'd 
killed a man, in Nevada City, in the 
mines.” There may have been surprise 
in the older man’s quick glance, and an 
unspoken question, for the other ex- 
plained: “I suppose I don’t look like a 
—man of violence; but I lost my temper. 
He was drunk, and shooting at me, and 


O SIGN a crew is one thing: to 
keep ail hands aboard till sailing 


THE 
STRUMPET SEA 


I threw a pickaxe at him. It hit him 
in the head.” 

John Gale thought he would have to 
readjust his estimates of this young man. 
“Wasn't that—just an accident?” he sug- 
gested reassuringly. 

“IT suppose a man is responsible even 
for his accidents,” McAusland insisted. 
“He had no family. There was nothing 
I could do directly; but I wanted to find 
some way to—atone.” 

Captain Keen, one eye on his ship, 
joined them with some casual word. 
McAusland walked forward to watch 
them cat and fish the anchor, and John 
Gale looked after him, and after a mom- 
ent he smiled and asked the captain: 

“Would you take that young man for 
a”... he hesitated, used McAusland’s 
own phrase... “a man of violence?” 

The Captain said wisely: “There’s 
never any knowing. The quietest little 
man I ever knew killed four Malay 
pirates with a caps’an bar.” 

“He and I are going to work together, 
these next years,” John Gale explained. 
“I'm trying to find out what sort of 
man he is.” 

Captain Keen said: “You'll find out 
presently. Being shut up on the same 
ship with a man, you come to know 
him. The sea strips him down, wears 
him down till what’s inside him shows 
through.” 

The old minister nodded; and during 
the days that followed, while the Sun- 
rise took her peaceful way across the 
peaceful sea, he sometimes thought that 
McAusland was no more than an en- 
thusiastic boy. The first morning at sea, 


A COMPLETE NOVEL =: = 


he himself came on deck to find the 
other barefooted, his sober black trousers 
rolled up his shins, pushing a holystone 
up and down the planking under the 
instruction of a sailor with a parrot. The 
sailor’s name was Corkran; and the two 
were laughing together at McAusland’s 
awkwardness. 

The friendship between these two 
developed rapidly. Corkran was an able 
seaman, above the level of his fellows 
in the forecastle. 

John Gale, observing the friendship 
between McAusland and Corkran, tried 
to understand its basis. He saw that 
when they were together, George was 
always the listener. 


NE late afternoon George, under 

Corkran’s instruction, was learning 
to put an eye-splice in a discarded piece 
of eight-inch cable when the mast-head 
man sighted the first distant peaks above 
Honolulu. George laid down spike and 
maul and swarmed aloft to see for him- 
self; and when presently he descended, 
dropping from the ratlines the last six 
or eight feet to the deck, he stepped 
on the marlinspike where he had left 
it. It rolled under him; and the result 
was a severely sprained ankle. John 
Gale bandaged the hurt; but in the 
morning when they were anchored Mc- 
Ausland was too lame to walk. The 
Sunrise would lie in harbor overnight 
while Captain Keen lightered off the 
freight consigned to the Honolulu mis- 
sion but Mr. and Mrs. Gale went to 
lodge with friends ashore, and they 
urged George, despite his lameness, to 
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come along. When George decided to 
stay aboard, Mrs. Gale thought he was 
shyly relieved at having a valid excuse 
for avoiding a meeting with strangers. 

Ashore, she and her husband found 
that two other passengers would board 
the Sunrise here. One was Joseph Near- 
good, a tall young Marquesan convert 
trained in the college at Oahu, going 
now to take his place in the native mis- 
sion at Fatuhiva. The other was Mary 
Doncaster. Her father and mother had 
established themselves twenty years ago 
on one of the smaller northern islands 
of the Marquesan group, which Ephraim 
Doncaster called Gilead. Mary was born 
there a year later, and lived there till 
when she was ten years old they sent 
her home to New Bedford to school. 
Now she was returning to them; and 
John Gale, when he had talked with her, 
approved Mary mightily. He and Mrs. 
Gale agreed between themselves that it 
would be good for McAusland to have 
the girl’s company aboard the Sunrise 
during the rest of the voyage to Gilead. 
When they were all rowed out to the 
ship next afternoon a little before sail- 
ing time, the old man looked forward 
to watching McAusland’s face light with 
pleasure at first sight of Mary; but 
George was not on deck to greet them, 
and John Gale found him in his bunk 
with a slight temperature, presumably 
from the pain of his hurt. 

George did not come to supper, so 
he did not see Mary till next morning 
John Gale had told him she was aboard, 
but ... afraid of saying too much... 
he said only: “She’s the daughter of 
Ephraim Doncaster, the missionary of 
Gilead.” 

The ship’s carpenter had fashioned a 
crutch for George out of a mop-handle 
and a block of timber cut to fit the 
minister's shoulder socket. When George 
hobbled out into the cabin, the others 
were already at table, Mary sitting with 
her back to him; but John Gale greeted 
George as he appeared, and Mary turned 
to look up at him. The sun from the sky- 
light fell full upon her countenance as 
she turned, and George stopped like a 
struck man, shaken and trembling. She 
thought he would fall, and she rose 
quickly to help him and John Gale 
spoke her name and his, and she said 

“Here, I'll help you. Sit here.” 

George said defensively: “I'm _ all 


right.” He freed himself and sat down 
but his arm where she had touched it 
burned long after her fingers were re- 
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| WHAT A MOMENT 
/ 70 Lose 


Recently, | had to read a paper 
at a parent-teachers’ meeting. 
Just as | stepped on the plat- 
form, I felt a horrible run zip 
down one of my stockings. 

I'm sure everyone noticed 

it. | could have wept... 


*S.A,= 
Stocking 
Appeal 


BUT THEN — Next day, in looking 


through a magazine, | sow an ad about 
Lux cutting down runs. | changed to Lux. 
Since then I seldom get runs. | save 
money and embarrassment, too. 


S\ 







How to 
guard S.A. 


Runs (the nasty things!) come 
at the worst moments! Why not 
avoid humiliation—and expense—by 
using Lux for stockings? 


SAVE ELASTICITY— Lux guards stocking 
appeal in every way. Saves elasticity 
so runs don’t pop so often. Stockings 
fit more sleekly, too. 







Do avoid cake-soap rubbing and 
soaps with harmful alkali. These weak- 
en elasticity. Lux has no harmful alkali. 
For extra economy, buy the big box. 
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| cuts down runs 
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Perfect Lady 
Continued from page 56 


through. And there was Ben Cram in 
front of him. 

“Set her down,” said Ben. 

She twisted from his arms and con- 
fronted Ben on one foot. 

“He carried the two of us, the calf 
and me, miles through the woods!’ she 
cried, 

Castleray, swaying slightly, yanked 
at knots about his neck and shoulders 
until the uncomplaining calf slid to 
the ground. Ben Cram laughed, pushed 
the girl aside so that she stumbled and 
fell, then hit the lay reader on the 
before he raise his 


cramped arms. He went over backward 


mouth could 
and lay dazed and defenseless. 

The next thing he knew for certain 
was that thin arms were under his head 
and something as soft and light as a 
butterfly’s wings, but warmer, brushed 
his eyes and cheeks and fluttered on 
his lips. 

“Tell me again 
your arms,” she whispered. 

“You are dearer than the whole 
world to me, Jane Colville,” he said, 
and opened his eyes full into her eyes. 

He saw blood on her face. 

“Did he strike you? Let me up!” he 
cried. 

“That is from your own poor lips 
where he struck you, dear. But don’t 


about the world in 


worry about him.” 
And she kissed his mouth again, 


OLD MRS. Castleray, widow of our 
late bishop, invited me to tea in her 
garden and to bring along my book of 
verses. She liked the hamadryad piece 
and one about mushrooms in wet pas- 
tures especially, 

““Ambrose wrote poetry, too,” she 
said. “It seems beautiful te me, but it 
may not be—so I keep it to myself. | 
am not clever, you know. 
ignorant backwoods girl when I first 
met Ambrose. But you’ve heard that, 


| was an 


of course. It’s an old story that some 
people never forget, bless their hearts!” 

“*T have heard it,” I replied. “Canon 
Smithers told me. But he calls you the 
perfect lady—the perfect lady—the only 
one of his acquaintance.” 

She laughed like a girl 
haved girl—and blushed delicately. 

“Would a perfect lady hit a man on 
the head with a fence rail—knock him 
unconscious—and leave him like that 
without a second look? The way I did 
to Benjamin Cram?” she asked. 


a well-be- 


Her gaze was upon me, soft and 
bright and still and clear. 
““She would—and she did,” I replied. 
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something to Jarambo in his own tongue: 
but instead of answering, he dropped 
his eyes. 

A moment later, still without speech, 
he swung himself aboard. From the red 
cloth twisted around his waist Jarambo 
produced a folded bit of paper and of- 
fered it to Mary. 

She took it; her dry eyes raced along 
the lines, and the color drained out of 
her cheeks. Old John Gale came quick 
beside her, and she gave him the bit 
of paper, shaking her head wretchedly. 
He read it aloud, slowly. 


My dear Daughter 

I thought I could wait for you, but 
since your mother died I am lonely and 
tired. I cannot wait any longer. I have 
nothing more to do except leave you 
my love and my blessing, and draw up 
my feet like good old Jacob and go 
home. 

Your father, 
EPHRAIM DONCASTER 


John Gale said: “Yes, 
Ephraim is dead.” 


CHAPTER III 
HE ship Sunrise lay three days in 
the roads at Gilead, while Captain 
Keen took aboard wood and water and 
a supply of fresh fruit. 

That first day after she had read her 
father’s letter, Mary turned to Mrs. Gale 
and clung to the older woman and was 
suddenly like a child weeping at a hurt 
it cannot understand. Mrs. Gale led her 
below. George wished to follow them. 
An overpowering sympathy and tender- 
ness filled him. Mary in her sudden bit- 
ter grief seemed small and defenseless 
and in need, and he felt himself strong 
and wished to strengthen her. But John 
Gale, watching him, said: 

“Let her weep, George. She'll be bet- 
ter then.” He suggested: “You and I 
might go ashore, see the Island.” 

George agreed; so they swung them- 
selves down into Jarambo’s narrow 
canoe, precariously balanced by the 
single out-rigger. 

Once on shore, George McAusland 
looked around him at the clustering 
crowd which welcomed them as loving 
children welcome a returning father. 
The Islanders were close about them, 
smiling, full of friendliness; and a 
slender, lovely girl whose flowing hair 
was her most concealing garment came 
to offer them cocoanut shells full of the 
milk of the green fruit. He saw John 
Gale drink, and himself drank warily, 
and found the milk fresh and sweet and 
cool. Then, Jarambo leading them, they 
moved away along a broad beaten path 
while men and women and children 
trooped happily about them. 

McAusland said uneasily: “Mary’s 
father hasn’t taught them to wear many 
clothes.” 

“Ephraim accomplished more than 
most missionaries do. He worked less 
by precept than by example. I’ve heard 
his house is a model of what island 
houses should be; neat, secure, clean.” 

The path, ascending a little, led them 
along the cliffs above the sea, then 
turned into the deep shade of the trees. 

McAusland saw the house with a 
quick pride in his race. It was built of 
stones, set on a sort of platform of 
basalt blocks five or six feet high, with 
a wide, thatch-shaded verandah all 
around. A fence of poles bound together 
with vines enclosed a neatly tended 
garden in front; and when they went 


gone home. 


indoors George saw everywhere evi- 
dences of proud and loving care. 
or four hours later 


HEN three 
\ they returned aboard ship, George 
was perturbed, all his convictions 
shaken. He had been taught to believe 
that to save the heathen it was neces- 
sary to clothe them, and to teach them 
formal ways of the missionaries. Every- 
where here there was evidence enough 
that Ephraim Doncaster had done none 
of these things; yet McAusland admitted 
to himself that except for their naked- 
ness, relative or complete as the case 
might be, these heathens wore no out- 
ward signs of depravity. 


More than once, while they were 


ashore, he had said to John Gale: “They 
need someone here, to take his place. 

The old man agreed. “Yes. Ephraim 
did fine work, but he’s gone; and with- 


” 


out him they will lose all they’ve 
gained.” He added soberly: “Jarambo 
Says a pearler found shell in the lagoon 
across the Island a few weeks ago. If 
that is so, he’ll come back, and others 
will follow him. It’s white men who 
destroy these paradises. Ephraim must 
be replaced.” 

That night on the ship this question 
was discussed. Mrs. Gale and the old 
minister, George McAusland and Joseph 
Neargood and Captain Keen talked it 
over in the cabin after supper. Mary 
Doncaster sat with them; but she was 
very quiet. 

“I have thought, till someone better 
can come, I might stay here with these 
people.” 

They discussed this suggestion for a 
while; but McAusland only listened. 

He went below at last to lie in torment 
all that night, to rise with burning eyes, 
sick for the sleep that had refused to 
come. 

At the cabin table for their midday 
meal, Mary Doncaster told them she had 
decided her personal problem. “I asked 
Jarambo,” she said. “He says. the 
Venturer hasn’t touched here yet.” She 
explained to Captain Keen: “She’s a 
whaler; and my Uncle Tom Hanline is 
mate aboard her, and my cousin Tommy 
is cabin boy. When she sailed from New 
Bedford, Uncle Tom promised they'd put 
in here on the way home. So I'll wait 
for them, go home with them.” She 
added after a moment: “I want even 
to stay on here after that; but at least I 
want to stay for a while, in my father’s 
house, with the people who were mine 
when I was a little girl. 

“Tll stay with Joseph,” she _ said. 
“Joseph can help them; and I can live 
in our house, and perhaps help him a 
little, too.” 

“I don’t like that business of shell in 
the lagoon,” Captain Keen reminded 
them. “If those men found pearls, they'll 
be back, and pearlers are a hard crew.” 

“Joseph couldn’t protect you,” John 
Gale pointed out. “They wouldn’t re- 
spect him.”’ He looked at the Marquesan 
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She caught hold of his collar and 

dragged him to the surface. “You're 

not going to drown! I've got youl” 
she cried. 


apologetically. “You understand, my son, 
I hoid you high; but they would not.” 

The Marquesan nodded simply. “To 
them, I would be just another Islander,” 
he assented. 

George McAusland felt his hands 
clench on his knees. There was burning 
in him now something reckless of all 
reason. To think that Mary was to be 
left here alone with a brown-skinned 
man for her protector filled him with 
a passion beyond controlling. His nails 
bit his palms; and he rose abruptly, 
stalked toward the companion, and went 
on deck. 


Corkran spoke at his shoulder. “A 
ine island, and fine people,” he said. 
“No one’s spoiled ’em. The young lady’s 
father, the missionary that was here, he 
must have been a sensible lot.” 

George spoke without thought. “She’s 
going to stay here. Her uncle’s whaler 
is going to call here. She'll go home 
then.” 

“Like as not,” the sailor agreed. “Or 
maybe she’ll still stay.” He filled his 
pipe with rank twist, lighted it. “Now if 
I was in the missionary line myself, 
Reverence,” he remarked, “I'd ask noth- 
ing better myself than to tackle this lot 
here, with the young lady to help.” 

“I want to, Corkran,”’ George said 
miserably. “I want to. But I don’t know 
whether I could do the work. Alone.” 

Corkran nodded. “If it was me, I'd be 
thinking a wife would make it easier,” 
he agreed. “I’d be thinking of marrying. 
Someone.” He added calmly: “The 
young lady, say.” 

“We certainly couldn’t stay here alone 
together without being married,” George 
reflected. 

George looked along the deck. Joseph 
Neargood and Mrs. Gale were together 
aft. Captain Keen and John Gale and 
the mate were in the waist, close by. 
George turned abruptly to ask John 
Gale: “Where’s Mary?” 

“In the cabin.” 

George went toward the companion 
and descended. Once he stumbled a 
little, as though his feet were not his 
own. Mary was sitting at the cabin table, 
with paper before her, a pen in her 
hand, writing. She looked up at him 
when he appeared. Her eyes were serene 
and calm; but on her cheek color played 
faintly, like heat lighting from a distant 
storm. He tried to find the word he 
wished to say. It was she who spoke 
first. She asked: “What is it, George?” 

“Mary, you saved my life that day. It 
belongs to you. It’s yours if you want 
it now.” 

She smiled faintly. “I don’t ask for 
anything, George.” 

“I want to give it to you,” he said. “I 
want to stay here and take care of you.” 

She looked at him in a deep tender- 
ness and in amusement too. “Why don’t 
you let yourself go, George?” she urged. 
“Tell me what you really want.” He did 
not speak, and she saw that he could not. 
Her eyes deep and still, she asked at last: 
“You want to stay here and try to fill 
my father’s place? Is that all, really?” 

es 

“Tell me, if you could do it alone, if 
you were sure you could, would you still 
want me? Or would you let me go on 
with the ship? Honestly?” 

His face suddenly was convulsed. 
“No!” he cried. “I never want to let you 
go!”” He was crimson, as if he had con- 
fessed something of which to be 
ashamed. He said awkwardly: “Of 
course, if we stay here together, we'd 
have to ask John Gale to marry us.” 

She looked at the pen in her hand. “I 
want to be sure I understand.” she in- 
sisted. “You feel called to this work 
here, but you feel you need me beside 
you; and you think that for us to stay 
here, unless we were married, wouldn't 
be wise?” 

“We couldn’t stay alone here 
weren't married.” 

She nodded, a secret amusement in 
her eyes. “So for our reputations’ sake 
you think we ought to ask John Gale to 
marry us, and stay and work together? 
Is that what you want?” 

“I want you to help me,” he repeated 
stubbornly. 

“But I mean, is that the only reason 
you want me to marry you? I wouldn't 
mind staying without that, to teach you 
the language and help you get started, 
till the Venturer comes to take me home. 
If I do go home then, will you be able 
to get along without me, do you think?” 

But when she saw he could not 
answer, she relented; and her eyes met 
his at last. “George,” she urged smiling- 
ly, “Why did you decide you wanted to 
stay here?” 

“Because I won't leave you here with 
Joseph Neargood!” 

She nodded, seemed almost content, 
said gently: “Well, that will do for now, 
I think, George McAusland.” He eyes 
were laughing. “It isn’t very much, per- 
haps! Most men say more. But I think 
it’s a lot for you to say. I think you've 


if we 








said, in your own way, what I wanted to 
hear.” She rose, too; she said: “I'd lots 
rather stay here with you than with 
Joseph Neargood, George. And I'd lots 
rather be married to you than not.” 


EORGE and Mary, all their posses- 

sions in trunks and bags and boxes 
on the ground about them, stood on the 
ledges above the landing place to watch 
the Sunrise put to sea, 

They did not wait to watch her out of 
sight. Willing hands had borne their 
gear away up the trail past the bathing 
pool toward Ephraim Doncaster’s house; 
and when the ship yonder passed out of 
the roadstead George McAusland 
sneezed —that cold he had contracted 
when he fell overboard had lingered. 

John Gale had married them that 
morning, on the after deck of the 
Sunrise, with canoes in a circle under 
her stern for audience, and the sailors 
watching from forward. Mary noticed 
that Corkran was not among the men 
there. John Gale had needed some per- 
suading, had had his doubts of this mar- 
riage; but Mary overbore them. 

So they were married, and came 
ashore, and the ship sailed away. 

When they came into the house that 
first day, since Mary had not been ashore 
before, she looked around with brim- 
ming eyes, recognized familiar objects 
everywhere. She _ crossed, softly as 
though she might disturb someone sleep- 
ing, to look into her father’s room; and 
she called George to her. “This was 
Father's,” she said. “And this is Mother's 
room, next to his.” 

He saw the two beds close together, 
the flimsy wall between. “Where did 
you sleep?” he asked. 

“Over here.” She led him across to 
the other bedroom in the opposite end 
of the house, and they stood in the door- 
way together. 

“I think you'd better take your father’s 
room,” he decided. “I'll take this one 
Then you can have two rooms to your- 
self, won’t be crowded.” 

She said in a soft surprise: “Won’t you 
take Father’s and I'll be in Mother's, 
close beside you?” 

He shook his head. “No. This arrange- 
ment will give us each some privacy, 
Mary.” 

She smiled faintly, amused and think- 
ing she understood. 

When they approached the house, a 
fire was already burning under the lean- 
to shed on the end of the platform; and 
now a girl came in carrying a gourd cut 
into the shape of a bowl, filled with a 
yellowish viscous stuff which she pre- 
sented smilingly, placing it on the table 
set for meals. The girl was beautiful 
There were two or three faint lines tat- 
tooed near her mouth and on her 
shoulder, and she wore blossoms in her 
hair. 

He looked toward the girl and said, 
lowering his voice as though by doing 
so he could avoid being understood 
“Can we persuade her into a more civil- 
ized costume, Mary? What’s that she has 
on?” 


“They make the cloth by soaking some 


sort of bark—like flax—and beating it 
over a log. Tappy, they call it.” She 
smiled. “But Ieni has on her prettiest 


frock, George, in our honor. Usually she 
won't be so dressed up!” 

“Haven't you an old dress 
give her?” 

“She wouldn’t wear it 

“Try her and see.” 

“T will in the morning,” Mar 
“Tt will be dark in half an hour, now 
Father and Mother have whale oil lamps, 
but we never used them much. Ieni will 
make a torch out of candle 
us to bed by.’ 

“We'll go to 
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moved. He sat beside her at the table 
with Captain Keen at the head, but he 
could not look at her. He ate briefly, a 
little, with trembling hands, silent, so 
that his silence oppressed them all. 
Afterward he took refuge in his cabin 
again; and when next day, his ankle 
quickly healing, he was able to hobble 
on deck, he walled himself behind an 
intense dignity. The effect of Mary’s 
laughing lovely presence on the Sunrise 
was to drive him into a defensive soli- 
tude. He avoided being left alone with 
her, till there began to be a hurt 
bewilderment in the girl’s fine eyes. 


HE Sunrise was five days out of 
Honolulu; and the day was lovely 
and serene, with a light steady breeze 
and a long easy swell so that the breast 
of ocean rose and fell as sweetly as the 
bosom of a sleeping woman. Two sailors 
on a stage slung over the side forward 
were scraping and painting, and Mary 
Doncaster and Mrs. Gale stood by the 
rail above the catheads, idly watching 
the men and watching the porpoises 
under the bow. Now and then as they 
talked together the sound of Mary’s 
laughter rang out pleasantly. Captain 
Keen, near the two missionaries aft, 
cocked his head that way and chuckled. 
“We'll be sorry to say good-by to 
Miss Doncaster,” he remarked. 

John Gale nodded, watching his wife 
and Mary younder. “She’s happy to be 
going home. It’s nine years she’s been 
away from Ephraim and Mrs. Don- 
caster.” "Hoping to interest McAusland, 
he asked, “Have you touched at Gilead 
before, Cap’n?” 

“No,” the Skipper said. “But I know 
about it. It’s volcanic; a tumble of 
mountains. The landing from small 
boats is tricky business, they tell me.” 

But John Gale saw that McAusland 
was not listening. He was watching 
Joseph Neargood go forward to join 
Mary and Mrs. Gale; and after a mom- 
ent, at something he saw in the other's 
expression, the old minister became 
more attentive, and even a little amused. 
There was so plainly a sort of hungry 
envy in McAusland’s eyes. Even at this 
distance Mary was a lovely thing to see. 

The old man smiled as he watched 
her; and he said suddenly: “George, you 
pever married, did you?” 

McAusland echoed the word. “Mar- 
ried? No!” There was a deep revulsion 
in his tones. 

“I rather wish you had a wife,” the 
old man remarked. “The Board has 
found married missionaries more suc- 
cessful than bachelors; and most of the 
pioneering, fifty years of it, was done 
by married men and women.” 

McAusland said grimly: “Perhaps 
that’s why it went so slowly. It’s hard 
to preach a thing convincingly and not 
practice it.” 

John Gale looked at him in quiet 
anger. “You speak as though marriage 
were one of the seven deadly sins,” he 
said sternly. “George, the ascetic ideal 
can't usefully be preached on these 
islands ... if it can be anywhere. The 
people are children, living like children, 
with many desires, yielding to them.” 

“That's what I mean to fight!” 

“Do you expect to persuade our 
Islanders to stop eating cocoanuts, and 
breadfruit? It would be as easy .. . and 
quite as much to the point!” John Gale 
urged more gently: “Be satisfied with 
doing a little, down here. After all, what 
they’ve accomplished in the Sandwich 
Islands took fifty years. It can’t be re- 
peated in a day!” 

Mary and the others were coming aft 
toward them; and George, always apt 
to avoid Mary, went forward along the 
other side of the deck. She looked after 
him, her eyes sobered by hurt; and a 
moment later, when Mrs. Gale and 
Joseph Neargood had gone below, she 
smiled and said to John Gale: “I saw 
you talking with poor Mr. McAusland.” 

He chuckled. “Now I wonder why you 
call him ‘poor’.” 

“But isn’t he? He might have so many 
things, but he’s afraid to take them.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Well, at least sort of ashamed, and 
shy.” 

“Ashamed of what?” 

“Ashamed of .. . life, perhaps.” The 
girl’s cheeks were bright. .“Don’t you 


know people like that? Old maids who 


insist that there’s something sinful in 
loving and marrying? People who per- 
suade themselves that the things they 
want to do and don’t dare do are really 
wrong; and who think everyone else is 
wicked for doing them?” 

He spoke in an affectionate amuse- 
ment. “So wise so young!” 

“Tm not so awfully young,” 
sured him. “I’m nineteen.” 


CHAPTER II 


E LOOKED forward. 

was watching the men busy with 
scrapers and with paint on the stage 
against the ship's side. “So you're sorry 
for that poor young man?” he asked. 

“Of course! He'd be nice if he didn’t 
think he had to be so awfully severe!” 

“You think he does want to talk to 
you?” 

“Of course! Why shouldn’t he? I’m 
young, and pretty and friendly, and nice; 
and he’s not nearly as old as he thinks 
he is.” She spoke in a lower tone, since 
the others were near; and her eyes were 
dancing mischievously. “You watch him, 
some time, when I'm talking with Joseph 
Neargood. He hates Joseph then.” 

John Gale chuckled, remembering 
what he had seen in McAusland’s eyes 
a while ago. He looked forward and saw 
George give one of the sailors from the 
stage a hand up over the rail. “Jealous 
of Joseph?” he reflected. “It might be. 
And there is no worse enemy in a man’s 
house than the jealousy which makes 
him hate ‘those who do what he wishes 
to do and can’t.” McAusland had in fact 
swung one leg over the rail; he turned, 
lying on his stomach across the rail, his 
feet outboard, to lower himself down. 
“He may be afraid of you; but he’s not 
afraid of physical danger. He climbs 
high in the rigging.” 

They heard a cry forward, and Mary 
leaped past the old man to look over- 
side. George McAusland somehow had 
fallen off the stage, and had toppled 
into the sea. 

She _ called 
“Joseph!” 

But the young Islander had gone 
below. John Gale came beside the girl, 
and they saw McAusland in the water, 
revolving against the ship’s side as she 
slid slowly ahead. He was gasping and 
floundering helplessly. 

“He can’t swim!” Mary Doncaster ex- 
claimed. The old minister heard the hiss 
of torn garments; and, an instant later, 


Mary as- 


McAusland 


over her shoulder: 


she stepped out of her skirts and petti-- 


coats, and vaulted easily over the rail 
into the sea. 

The ship was on the wind. Captain 
Keen leaped to put the helm hard down; 
and he bellowed to the men amidships; 
“Overboard a grating. Something they 
can hang to. Clear away the jolly boat!” 


T THE moment when Mary Don- 

caster leaped overboard, George was 
almost directly below her. She jumped 
wide of the vessel’s side in order to 
clear him; and when she came to the 
surface again, the ship, towering high, 
was gliding smoothly away across the 
silent sea. From her decks shouts came 
back to the girl, and she saw the splash 
of the grating thrown overboard, and 
knew help would come quickly. 

But in the meantime this helpless 
George McAusland had sunk, sucked 
under in the burble at the ship’s stern. 
Mary swam toward the spot where he 
had disappeared, and saw his flounder- 
ing arm break the surface. She circled 
him warily and caught the collar of his 
coat from behind. and with a strong kick 
of her legs drew him a little through the 
water on his back so that his face 
emerged. 

She cried: “You’re not going to drown! 
You're all right! I've got you. Lie still.” 

At her voice behind him, George stif- 
fened rigidly, and a little wave crest 
lapped across his face and into his open 
mouth, and he gagged and revolved in 
the water. He rolled over facing her and 
tried to clutch at her. She dove instant- 
ly, escaping his grasp, and caught his 
foot and pulled him under the water. 
Then she slipped up past him. clear of 
his hands, and from behind him caught 
his collar again and drew him to the 
surface. 

He was heavy, and his clothes were 
heavy, and the grating was farther away 
than she had thought. Before she 


reached it, towing him,«she was tired, 
her heart pounding. The ship now was 
almost broadside to. She hoped someone 
aboard had had the wit to keep an eye 
on them; and then she saw a man in 
the rigging, pointing in their direction; 
and when the next swell lifted them, 
she saw a boat in the water between 
them and the ship, the oars glinting in 
the sun, racing this way like a spider. 

She told George: “Hold onto the 
grating. Don’t try to climb on it. Just 
hold on.” His fingers clutched the edge, 
and she released him and moved away 
out of his reach. 

He gritted his teeth, trying to keep 
them quiet. She sought to distract him, 
to make him forget their situation; and 
she said in a quiet amusement: “You'll 
have to talk to me now, won’t you? Or 
at least you’ll have to admit my exist- 
ence, instead of staring through me as 
if I were air. Are you glad I saved your 
life? I know you are. How long is it 
since you've been glad of anything?” 

The boat reached them. The mate was 
in the stern; two sailors at the oars. 
“Take him first, Mr. Chase,’ she said 
quietly. “He’s tiring.” 

They hauled George McAusland over 
the gunwale, and he collapsed in the bot- 
tom of the boat between the oarsmen 
and the mate. 

George even when he was safe on 
deck was barely able to stand. John 
Gale said to him: “Well, it’s lucky for 
you Miss Doncaster was aboard.” 

“Yes. I'd have drowned. Where is she?” 

“In her cabin, changing.” 

“I want to thank her.” 

“Later. The first thing is dry clothes 
for you, and a noggin of rum. You're 
blue with cold. Come along.” 

George followed obediently; but he re- 
fused the rum. He shook with a teeth- 
chattering chill till he had rubbed him- 
self dry and glowing. Then he lay down 
under blankets to warm himself, and 
slept till John Gale came to rouse him 
for supper. 

But he was slow in dressing, dreading 
the necessity of meeting Mary and of 
thanking her. When he came out into 
the main cabin, the others except John 
Gale and the Captain had finished sup- 
per and were already on deck. 

George was relieved at this postpone- 
ment; but when he and John Gale pres- 
ently went on deck ... the sun was gone, 
the sky fading fast to the deep blue of 
night ... he faced his duty. Mary was 
in the waist with Mrs. Gale. He went 
toward them, and they saw him coming, 
and Mrs. Gale asked: 

“All right now?” 

“Fine,” he told her. She said some 
approving word and went aft, leaving 
him alone with Mary. She smiled, and 
said quickly: 

“It’s all right. You needn’t thank me.” 

“I’m sorry you had to...” He hesi- 
tated. “Well, I mean ... Well, I know 
how brave you were, how hard it was 
to do what you did.” 

Mary frowned a little, puzzled, and 
then suddenly understanding. “Oh, you 
mean because I took off a few petti- 
coats?” She did not smile; she said 
gently: “That was all right, Mr. McAus- 
land. I've been used to seeing people's 
bodies, all my life on the Island. I’m 
afraid I didn’t wear very many clothes 
myself, when I was a child.” 

“Do you remember a lot about your 
childhood down here?” 

She looked at him in a quick satisfac- 
tion. “I think that’s the first question I 
ever heard you ask,” she declared, added 
mischievously: “I'd begun to think vou 
knew everything without asking.” And 
she said: “Yes, of course I do. After all, 
I've only been away eight or nine years.” 

“You seem glad to come back.” 

“Of course! I'm coming back to my 
home, to my father and mother! This is 
where I live, really. I just went away 
to school, you know. I lived with my 
aunt in New Bedford. Aunt Patty Han- 
line. Uncle Tom was away all the time; 
only came home twice. He’s mate on the 
Venturer, Cap’n Corr’s whaler.” 

George echoed: “A whaler?” He said 
with a strong distaste: “Corkran’s told 
me stories about the whalers, the whale- 
ships. They’ve ruined these islands.” 

Mary laughed a little. “Whalers aren't 
so bad. New Bedford's full of them. The 
Venturer is a fine ship. I know Cap’n 
Corr. His sons are mates aboard her. I 
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knew them both in New Bedford. Peter 
was in the same school with me; and 
Richard too, for a while, years ago. He 
went to sea as cabin boy first, and then 
came home and came to school for two 
years, and then went fourth mate with 
his father again.” Her eyes were danc- 
ing, amused at his expression. “I 
thought Richard was pretty wonderful, 
and. Peter too, of course. 

“But maybe you'll see them. Richard 
and Peter, I mean. Cap’n Corr promised 
to put in at Gilead to see my father and 
mother on this voyage. Mother’s Uncle 
Tom’s sister. Maybe we'll find them at 
Gilead when we get there. I hope so.” 

He asked in curiously thick tones: 
“Why? Because you want to see your 
uncle again?” 

“I want to see them all, of course,’ 
she said, and looked at him wisely. “I’m 
very fond of Cap’n Corr, but Richard 
and Peter are more my age.” She added, 
smiling: “And my cousin Tommy Han- 
line is cabin boy aboard her. He was 
devoted to me.” Her eyes were mis- 
chievous. “I suppose Tommy was really 
my first sweetheart.” Then she saw Mc- 
Ausland white: with hurt and = said 
quickly: “Of course Tommy’s only about 
fourteen, even now.” 

He said, after a moment, almost wist- 
fully: “I've never known young men. 
My brothers were a lot older than I.” 

“I know,” she assented softly. “You 
haven’t known young women either, 
have you?” 

“No.” 

She said, smiling in the darkness, as 
though he were a child: “I knew you 
wanted to be friendly with me, but you 
didn’t quite know how.” 

“I want to be friendly with everyone. 

During the days that followed, John 
Gale was pleased to see that having 
taken the plunge, George no longer 
avoided Mary. 


, 


HEY sighted the tip of Gilead’s 

highest peak one day as the sea cut 
the sun’s disk in half. The sudden dusk 
thereafter blotted out that notch of 
deeper blue in the lower rim of the blue 
sky; and Captain Keen said the Island 
was still sixty or seventy miles away. 
But at dawn they were close aboard, or 
seemed to be, although still ten or 
twelve miles distant. 

Mary had gone forward, George with 
her; and she pointed out to him things 
familiar to her eyes. “There aren’t any 
houses anywhere in sight,” he said. 

“They’re in among the trees, in the 
shade,” she told him. “People keep out 
of the sun down here.” A faint trouble 
showed in her eyes. “ I don’t know why 
no canoes come off. They must have seen 
us long ago.” 

But a moment later she cried, re- 
lieved: “Oh, there they come!” George 
saw a stir of activity on shore, and one 
and then two and then a dozen canoes 
put off and began to race toward them. 
Captain Keen and the others joined them 
in the bow, and Mary borrowed the 
Captain’s glass to look for her father 
and mother. 

“I don’t see them,” she confessed, her 
concern reviving. 

The others began insensibly to share 
her uneasiness. There was no word for 
a while except the leadsman’s monoton- 
ous call. The canoes, instead of coming 
directly toward them, were angling to 
cross their course; and Captain Keen 
asked Mary a question. She said: 

“Yes, that’s the best place to anchor, 
about where they will meet the ship. 
Cap'n Keen, do you see Father or 
Mother?” 

“Not yet,” he admitted. “I expect 
they'll be waiting for you ashore.” 

She took the glass again to study the 
canoes ahead. “There’s Jarambo,” she 
said. She gave the glass to George. 
“Look,” she said. “That old man in the 
first canoe. He worships my father, goes 
everywhere with him, like a dog.” 

George focused the glass. “He looks 
almost green,” he said. 

“That’s his tattooing. It sort of turns 
green as they get older.” 

The mate shouted orders; men 
swarmed to their tasks; and presently 
the cable slid out through the hawse, 
men standing by. Mary moved back to 
the waist while the old man in the 
canoe drew alongside; and she was white 
now with formless fears. She called 
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woman forever by him.” His eyes 
clouded, seeming to look past her: and 
he shook his head. “No, the sea’s com- 
pany. The sea and the wind. Yes, they’re 
company enough for a man. Too much 
for some men, maybe, like a heady wine. 
If you’ve seen many men in their liquor 
—and how could you ever, to be sure?— 
you'll know what I mean.” 

George made a resentful sound; but 
Mary urged, deeply interested: “No, I 
haven't, of course. So—what do you 
mean?” 

Fritz smiled. “Why, only that some 
men are better drunk than sober, and 
some are better sober than drunk. It’s 
the same with the sea. One man will be 
made by it, and another spoiled. Liquor, 
and the wrong woman, and a long voy- 
age will each strip the trimmings off a 
man. I've seen more than one that was 
fine to look at start off on a long cruise 
with his head high, and come home .. .” 
He hesitated, quoted then: “ ‘Lean, rent, 
and beggar’d by the strumpet wind!’” 
And he chuckled and said: “Only the 
man that wrote that did not mean the 
wind by itself. It was the sea he meant. 
A woman—even a bad one—is mild and 
easy enough till something stirs her up; 
and when she’s roused, it’s the woman 
who's dangerous, not the thing that 
roused her. It’s the strumpet sea that 
tears a man and strips him and peels 
him down till you can see what’s in him. 
The wind no more than rouses up the 
strumpet sea.” 

Aulgur wished to give Mary one of his 
pearls. “For your hospitality,” he said. 
“With my thanks! Wear it. A pearl needs 
wearing, to make it completely beauti- 
ful.” 

He held it toward her in his palm; 
but before she could move, George by 
her side struck down that open hand 
with a violent gesture. The pearl did 
not fall, because Fritz closed his fingers 
on it; and he looked at George with nar- 
rowed eyes. “Don’t do that again, my 
friend.” 

George retorted: “Then don’t you in- 
sult Mrs. McAusland.” 

Aulgur laughed briefly and not mirth- 
fully. “Now, you know,” he decided, “it 
strikes me you're the one who insulted 
her.” He met Mary’s eyes and laughed 
again. “You'll have to get used to 
visitors, Parson,” he predicted in a grim 
amusement. 

When he was gone, when they turned 
back up the path, Mary asked gravely: 
“George, need you have done that?” 

He said, in a sudden gentleness: 
“Mary, forgive me!” Incredibly he was 
on his knees at her feet, his head pressed 
against her body, his arms encircling 
her. She looked down at him in a deep 
pity, forgiving everything, her hand 
touching his head. He cried, his voice 
muffled against her: “Seeing you in 
danger scares me, scares the life out of 
me. I can’t stand being afraid of what 
might happen to you. When_ the 
Venturer comes, we'll go home on her.” 

“But we can’t do that, George. They 
need us here.” 

“I have to take care of you!” he cried. 
“I can’t keep you here.” 

She whispered: “You're so unhappy, 
George. And so wrong. So wrong.” She 
bent to hold his head close against her 
breast, hard and tight. “George, I love 
you so. I want to be your wife, George, 
to help you.” 

"You do help me!” he cried. “I would 
not be anything without you, Mary.” 


hAe* and George paid, as the days 
passed, less and less attention to 


Aulgur’s activities; for they had a nearer. 


trouble. The Island became a place of 
death; death that struck at random, with- 
out discrimination. They forgot Aulgur 
in fighting a hopeless, weary battle here, 
going to and fro among the maddeningly 
submissive Islanders. 

But one day at dusk when she and 
George were in a hut up the trail behind 
the house watching a woman die, Mary 
heard a cry far away above them. It 
was repeated nearer and nearer by suc- 
cessive voices, till she caught the words 
and told George: 


“That's from watching the 


the men 


lagoon. They've sighted a ship.” 

“What kind of a ship, Mary? Can it be 
the Venturer?” 

She questioned Jarambo; but he said 
the watchers reported this ship had only 


two masts. George said uneasily: “Mary, 
[ wish we could warn Mr, Aulgur. You 
remember he told us he thought that 
half-breed might come back. I don’t 
think he’d want to be caught here.” 

She felt a quick gratitude to him for 
thinking of this, and she appealed to 
Jarambo; but Jarambo said it would 
take all night for a messenger to cross 
the island. 

Nevertheless George insisted that Jar- 
ambo try to get some warning word to 
Aulgur. “I hate his being here.” he said. 
“And we're certainly not responsible for 
his safety; but I wouldn’t want him 
killed.” Jarambo agreed that the men 
would try; and Mary, lying awake that 
night, thought of them _ stumbling 
through the black jungle, racing to carry 
the news, while the ominous vessel stole 
swiftly nearer across the night bound 
sea. 

Before noon next day, they knew that 
their warning had failed to arrive in 
time. Jarambo reported that at dawn 
the other vessel was just outside the en- 
trance to the lagoon. Mary, translating, 
said: 

“His word means ‘suddenly 
George, as if it jumped at them.” 

Jarambo was talking, rapidly, and by 
the staccato of his words and of his ges- 
tures, George knew that he spoke of 
action sharp and swift. When the old 
man paused, and Mary turned to George 
again, her lips were white and trembling. 

“They killed him,” she said. Then, 
translating almost literally: “The men 
on that new ship fought the men on Mr. 
Aulgur’s ship, with guns. Smoke from 
the guns could be seen by the men on 
top of the cliffs above the lagoon. Then 
boats from the new ship put off and 
came near the schooner, and there were 
more shots from the boats, till there 
were no more from the schooner. Then 
men from the new ship went aboard the 
schooner and there were no shots.” 

They had other news later. That night 
after they were abed, a shower drum- 
med across the thatch and passed and 
left steaming heat behind; and when it 
was gone, Jarambo spoke softly from 
the platform outside the house door to 
rouse them. Mary, secure in the velvet 
blackness of the moonless night, slipped 
to the door to speak to him; and George, 
a white shadow in the darkness, came 
beside her while Jarambo reported. 

“They’ve killed the half-breed,”’ she 
told George. “One of the white men shot 
him in the back, without a word, on the 
beach this afternoon.” 


there,’ 


HAT night she thought once she 

heard distant drums. It might have 
been the surf, but when she rose in the 
morning Jarambo was squatting on the 
platform outside the door. When he 
spoke, his voice was hoarse and deep as 
she had never heard it. 

George heard them and called to bid 
her explain to Jarambo that if and when 
the schooner came around the island, 
they would all draw back into the jungle 
and hide. She did so, but Jarambo said: 

“My people are sick. When they are 


sick they will not move. They will 
stay.” 

She said nothing, trying to understand 
what it was in Jarambo that had 


changed him. 

“Long time once we were men,” he 
said, in that deep, hoarse tone. “My 
father met the first white men who came. 
There was a great white man with red 
hair who kifted many, but my father 
came behind him with his war club and 
the white man’s red head broke as easily 
a$ a cocoanut.” 

She told George, when he came out to 
join them, what Jarambo said about the 
probable attitude of the Islanders. George 
insisted: “They must, Mary. If we can’t 
argue them into it, we'll drive them. 
Jarambo will do what I say. Tell him to 
talk to them now and explain what they 
must do.” And that day and the next, 
he himself led Jarambo to the huts up 
the trail and along the shores, and he 
and Mary stood by while Jarambo spoke 
to the Islanders, Mary prompting the 
old man, who obediently repeated what 
he was told to say. George by his own 
activities was reassured. “They'll be all 
right when the time comes,” he insisted. 
“Jarambo is explaining it all to them 
It’s the only sensible thing to do.” 


3ut the second day, at noon, word 


came down the mountain that the 
schooner was working her way around 
the island; and an hour later, when he 
had labored with them fruitlessly, even 
George was convinced that the people 
would not go. 

He accepted the situation steadily 
enough. “They won’t move,” he said. 
“Whips wouldn't drive them. But Mary, 
you go. I can’t let these men see you. 

“Tll be all right alone,” he insisted. 
“They have no reason to hurt me, and 
I'm not afraid of them. But with you 
here, I'd be afraid what they might do 
to you; and you would be a reason for 
them to—kill me, Mary. I want you 
to go.” 

She was deeply reluctant to leave him 
She remembered Cockran; and _ she 
thought, with a guilty sense of dis- 
loyalty, that the sailor and his talking 
bird might have more infiuence with the 
Islanders than George, might persuade 
them to hide as George desired. Cockran 
must be near at hand, ready to do what 
he could if he were needed. The thought 
gave her new confidence. She said: “All 
right, George; I'll do whatever you say. 
I'll hide if you want me to, but I'm not 
afraid to stay with you. I want to stay 
here if it will help.” 

“If I know you're safe, I'll be all 
right,” he told her. “You can help me 
most by going into the hills.” 

So Mary consented; and since George 
thought the schooner might come into 
the bay tonight, he wished her to go 
at once. Jarambo put her into the care 
of two young men; and they took her 
far up one of the trails that climbed 
steeply among the peaks, to the house 
of an old man whom her father had 
called Isaiah, who was now called 
Itaui, who lived like a hermit high above 
the bay. 

Hours later they brought George to 
her, slung in a hammock of vines be- 
tween two poles, his eyes closed, his 
lips white. He was unconscious, but he 
was alive. 


CHAPTER V 


hse. when she saw that George 
I was still alive, wept with grief be- 
cause he was hurt, but with gladness, 
too, because now she could tend him and 
keep him here secure. 

Mary saw that a bullet had entered 
George’s left breast near the side, com- 
ing out under his arm, tearing the thin 
muscles of his arm as it emerged. When 
the hurts were exposed, Itaui leaned 
closer and touched the wound of en- 
trance firmly and hobbled away. 

George had bled more than seemed 
possible. The underclothes and_ shirt 
and coat which Mary had removed 
were stiff with half-dried blood. Before 
Itaui returned, Mary took water, and 
strips of her petticoats—even in this 
moment she was glad George had made 
her wear them, since they were useful 
now —and wiped the blood away and 
cleaned the wounds. 

Old Itaui returned, mumbling to him- 
self, with leaves fresh plucked, and a 
bulbous fruit. He squeezed juice out of 
the fruit upon the wound of entrance; 
and George twitched, and winced, and a 
sound came from his lips. 

But his eyes did not open. Itaui bade 
the young men turn the hurt man on 
his side while he applied the stinging 
juice to the torn wounds below . the 
shoulder and on the arm. Then he 
bound leaves over these wounds with 
strips of torn petticoat which Mary of- 
fered him. When George was bandaged, 
Itaui spoke to the young men. They 
lifted George again, and bore him fur- 
ther up the trail, and left the trail at 
last to turn into the jungle. Within the 
hour George had been carried deep into 
the forest; a shelter had been reared for 
him of poles bound together with vines 
and thatched with palm and breadfruit 
leaves, and he and Mary were hidden. 

In the morning George was stronger, 
able to sit up with Mary to support him, 
her arms around him, his shoulders 
leaning against her breast. 

Then Jarambo spoke at her elbow and 
she turned. 

The old man met her eyes and waited. 
She had never been afraid of him, but 
she was afraid of Jarambo now. There 
was that in his eyes she had never seen 
there, a blaze like a leaping fire 


He spoke explicitly, from the begin 








anchored, 
the canoes 


the 
insistence 
ashore; but presently a boat put off from 


schooner 
kept 


ning. When 
George’s 


the vessel with three white men in it. 


Those white men did not know the 
landing place, and they went toward 
the beach, but they saw that the surf 


was impracticable, so they came along 
the shore and they shouted, and some of 
the children went out of the jungle to 
the landing place, and then some of the 
girls. When the white men saw the girls 
they tried to land, and their boat was 
broken against the ledge; but they 
climbed ashore. They were angry be- 
cause of the loss of the boat, and when 
George came down the path and spoke 
to them, one of the men struck him 
down and then shot him, and he lay like 
a dead man. But one of the children, a 
little boy who loved George, bit the 
hand of the man who had shot. The man 
caught the boy, and he broke the child’s 
arm across his knee. 

Jarambo snapped a dry stick in his 
hands, looking up at Mary with hot 
eyes. He said the child screamed and 
ran, with his arm dangling and flopping, 
and everyone was afraid, and everyone 
ran and hid themselves. The white men 
could not even catch the girls; so they 
came to Mary’s father’s house and pro- 
faned it, shouting and breaking things. 
The child with the broken arm was 
screaming and the people were angry. 

Jarambo sent young men to carry 
George away and that was done; so 
when the white men returned to the 
landing, he had been borne to safety. 
The three white men stood with their 
guns ready, watching the borders of 
the jungle; and one of them shouted, 
and the yellow man on the ship came in 
another boat and took them off the 
ledge. 

When they were gone, Jarambo and 
the other old men decided what to do 
to these white men who had hurt the 
child. So by and by many of the strong- 
est girls swam off to the schooner, with 
flowers in their hair, laughing. Some of 
them the men would not permit to 
board the schooner; but some they wel- 
comed aboard. 

“And it was night,’ Jarambo told 
Mary, squatting at her feet; but his eyes 
flickered up at her with a sort of pride, 
and his teeth clicked like a trap. He 
said, droning like a chanted and trium- 
phant song: “In the dark, many canoes 
went quietly on the water, and many 
young men. When we came aboard in 
the dark, the girls held them lovingly 
while our war clubs cracked their 
skulls.” 

Mary heard her breath come quickly, 
and she could not meet the old man’s 
eyes. She shivered, staring down at the 
schooner far below them, ringed with 
canoes. Her teeth were tight; and cold 
waves of terror swept over her. 

“That was a bad thing, Jarambo.” 

He answered, in that sullen tone again: 
“It is done.” 

When she could speak, her senses 
clearing, she asked: “Jarambo, did the 
white man with the talking bird help 
you kill those men?” He looked up at 
her sharply, and something in his eyes 
alarmed her. She cried: “Jarambo, is he 
all right?” 

“No one knows what a white man will 
do about killing white men. That white 
man with the bird which talks was given 
sleep to drink, and he sleeps now. He 
did not see the ship come. He will not 
see it go. Soon it was never here 

His eyes as he spoke looked down a 
the schooner in the roads; and Mary saw 


ft 
t 


that some sort of sail was set on her, 
and that she now moved slowly toward 
the sea. Jarambo squatted at her knee; 
and Mary watched the schooner, guess- 
ing what t ») happen 
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the heavy black suit he had worn on 
shipboard. The first shower of the day 
pelted on the thatch, thrummed among 
the palms, passed to leave a stifling 
humid heat behind. Mary was cool in 
white; in a dress she had worn in school 
which she now left unbuttoned at the 
throat, and without petticoats or other 
foundation. Her stays had suffered from 
their wetting the day she dived over- 
board to rescue George, and she was 
glad to lay them and other constrictions 
aside. She came toward George to kiss 
him. 

But instead of an answering smile he 
said in a low tone: “Your dress, Mary.” 

“My dress?” she did not understand 
him. 

“Button it,” he said. “And—I think you 
have forgotten your petticoats.” 

She protested: “I’ve left them off, yes. 
You surely don’t expect... George, you 
must realize how ridiculous you look, 
and how uncomfortable you will be in 
that heavy suit. You'll have to dress 
sensibly, George, or you'll be miserable.” 

He said in a sort of apology: “I’m a 
fool of course; but to keep my head 
here, I'm going to have to hold onto 
something, Mary. It’s so easy to begin 
to live as these savages do, to lie around 
half-dressed, idle, useless, unless we 
hang onto our ways of doing things. I 
know wearing this suit is foolish, but—I 
guess it’s a symbol or something.” 

She surrendered, and went to dress as 
he wished her to. 

When she came out, she brought an 
old dress of her own and bade Ieni put 
it on. The girl accepted the new cos- 
tume with peals of delighted laughter; 
and George said triumphantly: “There, 
see, she’s tickled! If we give these people 
the chance they’re glad to do as they 
should.” But then he cried in conster- 
nation: “Wait! Stop her, Mary!” 

But Mary was too late. Ieni had shed her 
single garment and was already awk- 
wardly trying to get into the dress, 
while the watching girls in the doorway 
were convulsed with amusement. Mary 
laughed too, and helped Ieni solve her 
problem, and even George grinned at 
his own embarrassment. 


HOSE first weeks after her return to 
the Island were for Mary pleasant 
enough. George maintained a reserve 
toward her which she waited for time 
to break down, but she had the delight 
of seeing him happy in these scenes she 
loved. There were houses near theirs, 
and along the shore, and by the beach 
at the end of the bay. The beach ended 
on the farther side at a low cliff not 
easily to be climbed, which limited their 
explorations; but one night George 
spoke of the fact that there was a con- 
siderable traffic of canoes across the bay. 
“I notice men going over to the other 
side and landing there,” he said. “But 
never any women. Why, Mary?” 

“Women never go in the canoes,” she 
said. “Canoes are tabu for them. The 

men go over to the grove.” She hesi- 
tated, trying to remember. “I think it’s 
one of their sacred places, in a way. 
Sometimes at night you'll hear drums 
over there.” 

“Idol worship, something of the sort?” 

“I don’t know. I know Father never 
went over.” 

“Wouldn’t they let me?” 

She agreed to ask Jarambo. He was 
firm in saying no, but reticent in giving 
reasons. Mary told George: “I think they 
are entitled to some privacy, don’t you? 
Just as we value ours?” He agreed not 
to force the issue. 

But Mary was more curious than he. 
Jarambo’s manner puzzled her. She did 
not believe the Islanders had any secret 
temple consecrated to pagan rites, as 
George suspected; and she questioned 
Teni. 

What she heard was startling. Ieni 
said a white man with black hair lived 
across the bay, who had insisted that his 
presence there be concealed from George 
and Mary. The white man had come 
down out of the mountains the day after 
the Sunrise had sailed. 

Mary recognized Corkran. He must 
have swum ashore from the Sunrise the 
night before the ship sailed and Captain 
Keen had known the uselessness of try- 
ing to capture the deserter. She was dis- 
turbed, and angry too. Corkran’s pres- 
ence, and the manner of his life as Ieni 


described it, would make George un- 
happy. She thought it vital that he 
should not know Corkran was near. 

But as a result of Ieni’s story, Mary 
herself sometimes walked toward the 
beach alone, thinking she might en- 
counter the sailor. It was on such an 
occasion that she saw him again. The 
surf on the beach that day was less than 
usual, and some of the Islanders were 
playing in it like diving ducks. Mary, 
emerging from the forest, saw Corkran 
on the sands, barefooted, in white pants 
and a ragged shirt, lying with his head 
in a girl’s lap, watching the swimmers. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said Corkran, and 
looked past her toward the trail. “Is 
himself coming?” 

“No, he’s asleep.’ 

“Don't be letting him know I’m here,” 
he urged quickly. “It would bother him.” 

She nodded. “Yes, it would. Why did 
you desert the ship, Corkran?” 

He flushed with embarrassment. 
“Ma’am, when I knew himself and you 
would stay here, says I to myself: ‘It’s 
no place for the likes of them. They just 
might be needing a good fighting man 
some day.’” 

She smiled faintly, thinking that 
George too had insisted that he stayed 
here only to take care of her. “I see,” 
she said, and looked at the fond girl 
close beside him. “That is the only rea- 
son you stayed, Corkran?” 

His eyes twinkled. “Well, ma’am,” he 
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confessed, “I did just happen to remem- 
ber in a way that a man could be com- 
fortable here.” He added hurriedly: “But 
I know himself would not like my being 
about. But I knew himself sleeps in 
the afternoon, ma’am, and I knew you 
had been told I was here. I sent that 
word, so you’d know there was one to 
call on if you ever needed anyone.” 

“I have my husband,” she reminded 
him. 

“Aye, ma’am, and big and strong he 
is inside of him, in his heart and his 
head, ma’am. But sometimes a fist saves 
trouble and argument, and I'm stronger 
in the fist than himself will ever he.” He 
said acutely: “You know, that little man 
has a hard time with himself, but there’s 
stuff in him. He’ll surprise us all one 
day, and never a bit surprised will I be!” 

She smiled, deeply pleased. “I think 
so, too,” she agreed. “I like him, too.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HEY had been some weeks on the 

Island when Ieni, the lovely child 
who waited on them so agreeably, one 
day sneezed; and three days later she 
died. When the frequent showers caught 
her out of doors, she had made no at- 
tempt to seek shelter; and Mary’s dress 
which she always wore might be wet 
afterward for hours. 


“Naturally,” George pointed out, “she 
caught cold, and it turned into pneu- 
monia.” Mary did not remind him that if 
Ieni had continued to dress in the Island 
fashion, she would still be alive. To do 
so could only make him unhappy. Ieni 
died, and another took her place. Her 
name was so like Annie that Annie she 
became. 

When one day Jarambo came in some 
excitement to call them to see a distant 
sail, Mary asked quickly whether it was 
the Venturer. Jarambo said it was not. 

At dark that night, the schooner was 
still distant, but at dawn she made in 
toward the roads. Mary saw that George 
was uneasy at the sight of this invader. 
They watched together, standing on the 
rocks above the landing place; and 
when the schooner approached the an- 
chorage, Jarambo and the others pre- 
pared to launch canoes. 

But George called them back. “Tell 
them only Jarambo is to go, Mary,” he 
directed. “Have Jarambo tell the people 
aboard the schooner not to land here.” 

She knew the message would be a 
useless one; but she told Jarambo to 
deliver it. He went off alone and they 
saw a white man speak to him from the 
deck of the schooner; and George com- 
mented scornfully: “That man’s half 
naked, like a native!” 

Then the white man yonder dropped 
down into the canoe, and George said 
in deep resentment: “He’s coming. Go to 
the house, Mary. I'll meet him here, get 
rid of him. If he sees you, he’ll want to 
stay.” 

Mary was absurdly pleased. She 
smiled. “Thank you, my dear. That’s a 
very sweet thing you said to me. Do 
you know it?” She went up the trail, 
and she wondered a little wistfully how 
long it would be before George realized 
why he did not want other men to see 
her. She thought he might not find it 
easy to send this visitor away, and she 
was not surprised after a while to hear 
them coming near; to hear a strong 
young voice, laughing, say: 

“You're very mysterious! What have 
you got here, a gold mine?” 

She heard her husband’s voice, the 
words indistinct, yet the tone fretful: 
and she heard the other’s laugh, and 
then they came within her view. She 
saw a young man in soiled white trous- 
ers, barefoot, naked to the waist. 

Then she came forward by her hus- 
band’s side; and George said grudgingly: 
“Mrs. McAusland, this is Mr. Aulgur.” 

The young man grasped her hand. 
“Fritz Aulgur,” he corrected. “Your 
husband tried to warn me off; but now 
that I've seen you, you're going to have 
a lot of company here.” 

She said uneasily, watching George: 
“Won't you come in?” They entered, 
Jarambo behind them squatting at the 
door. Mary s&éw more trouble in her 
husband's eyes than this insistent visitor 
alone could cause. She asked curiously: 
“Why will there be others coming?” 

“Pearls!” he told her. “A _ pearler 
named Black Laurence found shell in 
the lagoon across the Island. He died, 
but his half-breed super-cargo caught 
me studying Laurence’s chart and tried 
to knife me when we were making way 
into the harbor. He missed his try and 
dived overboard and got away. He'll be 
back.” 

He stayed an hour, did most of the 
talking. When Annie brought coconut 
milk for him to drink, he invited them 
to come aboard his schooner. “I’ve ice 
and rum,” he said. George’s color rose. 
Annie coughed, in the kitchen, and he 
looked that way. “Hullo! Consumption?” 
he said. 

“Just a cold ” George told him. 

Fritz was serious for a moment. “Even 
colds are bad business down here,” he 
said. “They run to pneumonia pretty 
easily; and I’ve seen consumption sweep 
one of these islands like a forest fire.” 

Mary asked him whether in his travels 
he had seen the Venturer. He had, three 
months before. “In Honolulu,” he said. 

“My uncle’s mate aboard her, Tom 
Hanline.” 

Fritz after a moment nodded. “I 
heard of him,” he assented. “I saw Dick 
Corr, the mate,”’—he corrected himself— 
“second mate, I mean, ashore one day.” 

“Oh, how is he? I went to school with 
Richard. They’re going to touch here 
before they start home,” she said. 
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Lye had next day a message from 
Corkran, a question; and when 
George was asleep in the afternoon she 
walked toward the beach, sure the sailor 
would be there to meet her. He was; 
and the parrot on his shoulder eyed 
Mary and drawled: “Mighty pretty!” 

Corkran grinned and stroked the bird. 
“Pat here thought he saw a fight coming 
when the schooner came in,” he ex- 
plained. “Kept saying; ‘Blow the man 
down!’”’ 

Mary smiled. “Does he always say the 
right thing?” 

“He’s not strong on judgment, ma’am, 
but he’s quick to spot a chance for a 
fight or a frolic. Now, who was the 
fine young man?” 

Mary told him, and he listened with a 
gravity that disturbed her. “Honey 
fetches the wasps,” he commented sober- 
ly when she finished. “There'll be more 
like him along, or maybe worse.” 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, “any time you 
need me, I'm here, standing by.” 

She went back to the house surpris- 
ingly strengthened; but when she passed 
the landing place she saw Aulgur’s 
schooner standing in again, and she 
wondered why he _ had = returned. 
George’s color rose at the news. “I sup- 
pose he’ll be here every few days now,” 
he said in sharp resentment. 

But Aulgur when he landed apolo- 
gized for coming. “I didn’t mean to 
bother you so soon again, but there’s no 
water on the other shore,” he said. “I'll 
have to fill my casks here. Then I won't 
bother you again”—he chuckled—“unless 
we get a wind. No place to lie out bad 
weather over there.” 

His was so clearly a valid errand that 
George recognized it; and Aulgur lay 
in the bay that night and most of the 
next day before departing. 

Mary and George almost forgot him 
during the days that followed. Some- 
thing more imminent and dreadful rose 
like a cloud to shadow their lives. 
George seemed now completely healed 
of the cold which he had caught when 
he feli overboard; but within a few 
weeks after they landed on the island, 
there were coughs and colds and sneez- 
ings all around them. leni had died, and 
others too. 

George labored over the sick with an 
ardor that seemed visibly to drag the 
flesh off his bones. He became thin and 
gaunt with his own efforts. They had 
only the simplest medicines, soon ex- 
hausted; and the Island remedies he 
scorned. 

He was a methodical man. He kept a 
diary, recording every day’s events. One 
day he said to her: “Mary, thirty-two 
people have died since we came, in less 
than four months time.” 

He began to long for the coming of the 
Venturer, thought Captain Corr would 
surely have medicines aboard. 

He lost so much weight that she urged 
him to mind his own health. “You must 
keep well and keep strong for them,” 
she said over and over; but he did not 
spare himself. One night she heard him 
coughing; and a cold sweat of terror 
touched her brow. He, too,.might die! 


HEY forgot the pearls in the lagoon 

across the Island, forgot Fritz Aul- 
gur; but one late afternoon about three 
weeks after he sailed out of the roads, 
Fritz returned. He brought his schooner 
into the bay on the wings of a rising 
storm; and he stayed two days, while 
the gale blew. Despite George's protests, 
he came often ashore. He showed them 
the pearls he had already found, warm 
with life as though they had a pulse of 
their own, so that Mary caught her 
breath at sight of them; and Fritz saw 
how she was stirred. 

“Some women make them perfect just 
by wearing them,” he assured her. “But 
other women spoil them as easily.” He 
chuckled, glancing sidewise at George, 
who sat helplessly by, wishing to inter- 
fere, not knowing how. “Pearls are like 
men,” he said. “They need a woman— 
the right woman—to put them at their 
best.” 

She asked curiously: 

“How long have you been living so, 
sailing around alone? Aren’t you lone- 
some, sometimes?” 

He chuckled. “Lonesome? Now, it 
would need a woman to think that, 
always so sure a man must have some 
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aboard looked to him now for command 
and leadership. Hiram Minick and 
Isaiah Capples, carpenter and cooper, 
oldsters who had sailed with Captain 
Corr for many a voyage and who loved 
him, were here in the common room 
sharing his vigil, standing by; and Hiram 
crossed now to look in at the sick man. 
Richard asked Mat: 

“My brother didn’t come back him- 
self?” 

“No, he and Tommy stayed ashore.” 

“Well, there’s nothing could be done 
anyway,” Richard decided. “But Cap’n 
Corr might want Peter if he comes to 
and knows anything.” He turned again 
toward his father. Isaiah had joined 
Hiram in the doorway to the Captain’s 
cabin, and Isaiah's false teeth clicked as 
he swallowed hard, and Hiram said in 
a low tone: “Cap’n’s failing fast, sir.” 

Richard nodded. He went into the 
cabin, and they fell back from the door 
and sat together on the bench beyond 
the companionway, two grieving old 
men, their faces like wooden masks. 
Richard could see them if he looked that 
way; nevertheless he felt very much 
alone, and very young. He sat on the 
edge of the high bunk, watching his 
father’s face. It was a grim, rocky face 
even now when it was gaunt with weari- 
ress and graved by pain. Whaling made 
young men old; made boys quickly into 
men. He himself was—he had to stop to 
figure—twenty-three? No, twenty-four. 
He remembered when he had thought 
that a man of twenty-four was almost 
an old man; but tonight, watching his 
father die, he felt young and helplessly 
inadequate. He himself would be almost 
the youngest man on the ship. Peter was 
younger, and Tommy Hanline; but who 
besides? He could be sure of only one, 
a foremast hand named Cubbege, thin 
and frail and with only a trace of down 
upon his chin. Hiram Minick and 
Isaiah were each sixty odd. 

When a moment later Ira Corr spoke, 
Isaiah and old Hiram heard him, and 
came to the cabin door; but Captain 
Corr looked only at his son. He asked: 
“Where’s Peter?” 

“Ashore, Father. We’re at Gilead. He'll 
be here in the morning. He’s gone to 
get help for you.” 

The Captain grimaced like a grin. 
“I’m past help, Dick,” he said. “You'll be 
Cap’n by morning.” 

“T’'ll do the best I can, then,” he said 
humbly. 

“Look out for Peter.” 

“T'll take care of him.” 

The old head moved in negation on 
the pillow. “I mean, look out for him,” 
Corr repeated, in clear warning. “You're 
mine, but he’s not, Dick. Not my son.” 
Richard stared at him incredulously; and 
the clear, thin voice, like a distant 
whisper, came again. “His mother was 
a widow woman,” the old man said. 
“She made me claim him or _ she 
wouldn’t marry me. I was young, wanted 
a woman any price at all; and for all I 
knew then, Peter’d make a man and a 
good son for me. I gave him and you 
alike always, Richard; but you're a man, 
and he’s not. I knew that sure, after his 
first time at sea, even when he was no 
more than a cabin boy. The sea win- 
nows a man, Richard; blows the chaff 
away and shows you what he is under- 
neath. It didn’t need that business of 
Tom Hanline to show me the inwardness 
of Peter. I knew before.” There was a 
faint, triumphant mirth in the thin, frail 
tones. “I wasn’t fooled,” he said. “So I 
cast him out. It’s all in my will, Dick. 
Lawyer Ashburn’s got it at home. A dol- 
lar to Peter that was never mine, and 
the rest to you that was always my own 
son.” 

Richard’s pulse-beat choked him. He 
felt the two old men here close behind 
him, and heard Isaiah’s plate click as the 
cooper closed his mouth that had drop- 
ped open in astonishment. Captain Corr’s 
eyes were closed. 


ICHARD as the night passed lost 

himself in many thoughts. He did not 
know when his father died, till Isaiah 
came at last to peer over his shoulder 
and to say: “He's gone.” 

Richard looked down, and he saw this 
was true. His father was dead. He was 
Captain now. 

He rose. The cabin ports showed a 
rosy sky. He went on deck, and the sun 


leaped above the sharp line of the sea 
to salute him. He saw their position, 
said to Mat Forbes: “Mr. Forbes, my 
father is dead. Keep her off and on. I'll 
be busy for a while.” 

He returned below. He went into the 
cabin and closed the door. Alone there, 
tender as a woman, he shaved his fath- 
er’s face, dressed him in seemly gar- 
ments, composed his limbs. Then he 
came on deck again. 

But while he was alone with his father 
he had considered the problem which 
the old man’s revelation presented. 
There had been no chance to ask Cap- 
tain Corr whether Peter knew the truth 
about himself; but Richard was sure he 
did not, and he was sure too what a 
shocking blow to Peter the fact would 
be. Till they came home and the will 
was read, Peter must not know. When 
they reached New Bedford he might go 
first to Lawyer Ashburn and arrange for 
the destruction of the will—since he 
himself would be the only loser—and 
then he and Peter could share alike as 
legal heirs. 

He fixed on this intention; but if the 
secret were to be kept Isaiah and Hiram 
must be warned to silence. So on deck 
he called them to him, told them crisply 
that they were to forget what they had 
heard. 

“Far as the ship’s concerned, he’s still 
my brother,” he said “We’ll leave it so.” 

They assented, Hiram with a word, 
Isaiah more volubly. Hiram was by 
habit almost as silent as Willie Leeper 
in the galley, who never spoke at all. 
Isaiah vowed he would be silent as the 
tomb. 


CHAPTER VI 


Mier had forgotten how _ tall 
Richard was; how tall and bronzed 
and dark. He carried a gun under his 
arm, and he wore a cap too small for 
him. His shirt was open, his lean hips 
tight in trousers that seemed too scant 
for his powerful thighs. He came strid- 
ing up the path and she waited without 
moving. She remembered that Peter had 
kissed her last night, and wondered 
whether Richard would, when he reach- 
ed her; but he had always been shy. He 
was ten paces off; he was here. 

She offered him her hand. His was 
hard and heavy and firm. She asked for 
his father; and he said: “He died about 
daylight.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

He said: “Peter sent word your folks 
were dead, too. You been here all alone, 
have you?” 

He was no more than a boy, as shy 
and awkward as he had always been; 
yet now he was captain of the Venturer. 
“Not alone.” she said. “My husband's 
with me. We took Father and Mother’s 
place.” 

“Husband?” She saw his pupils widen 
like a cat’s. 

She smiled at the sudden question. 
“He’s George McAusland, a missionary, 
a State of Maine man. He was on the 
Sunrise. We came from Honolulu to- 
gether. He’s fine. You'll like each other.” 

“Where is he?” he asked. “Where's 
Peter and Tommy? Where are the 
natives? What’s wrong here?” 

So while they stood there in golden 
sun that warmed them both like a fusing 
flame, she told him what had happened. 
When she spoke of Fritz Aulgur’s first 
coming to hunt pearls, Richard asked 


quickly: 

“Pearls? Did he find any?” 

“ven 

“Here? On this island?” 

“There’s a lagoon on the other side,” 
she said, and he frowned at his own 


thoughts as she went on. She told him 
she and George had half forgotten Fritz, 
because there were so many people sick 
on the island, and dying, and he asked: 
“Where'd they catch it?” 

“George had a cold when we landed 
here. He’s not very well, even now. I’m 
afraid they got it from him.” She went 
on to tell him of the other schooner, and 
how the men aboard her killed Aulgur, 
and shot George; and how the islanders 
surprised that schooner in the night and 
clubbed the men and burned her after- 
ward. 

She saw him more and more alert as 
she proceeded. “That is why they’re hid- 
ing now,” he decided. “They're afraid of 
us. They'll jump us too if we give them 


a chance. Mary. have told Peter 
about the pearls?” 

“No.” 

“Well, don’t, then,” he directed. “Don’t 
tell him or anyone about the pearls. The 
men will be wanting to turn divers if 
they know.” 

“Richard, will you take us home with 
you?” 

His eyes lighted. “Sure! Now you're 
sensible. You don’t belong here, Mary. 
How about your husband? Will he go?” 

“He wants to, yes. George doesn’t 
know what happened. I mean about the 
massacre.” 

He nodded. “Can he be moved? Is he 
well enough?” 

She was sure this could be done. Then 
Tommy came down the path to tell 
Mary that George was awake and call- 
ing her; and a moment later Peter ap- 
peared. He saw Richard, and hesitated, 
and Richard said briefly: 

“Father died about daylight, Peter. 
We'll bury him here this morning, and 
pull out this afternoon.” 

Peter protested: “What’s the hurry?” 

“The natives here killed three white 
men a couple of days ago. Traders.” 
Richard looked at Mary warningly. “And 
burned their schooner. That was the 
smoke we saw. That’s why they’re hid- 
ing now. It wouldn’t be safe to lie in 
the bay overnight. They might board 
us” 

Peter stared at his brother, and Mary 
saw his lips white. “Killed them?” he 
whispered hoarsely, and looked quickly 
around. “Say, are they laying for us?” 
He swung toward Mary. “Blast it, why 
didn’t you tell me? They might have 
butchered us all last night.” 

Tommy said jeeringly under his 
breath: “Starn all!” Peter whirled fierce- 
ly toward him; but Richard said sharply: 
“Stow that, both of you!” 

“I'm not afraid of them,” Mary ex- 
plained. “I never thought of telling you.” 
She said: “I must go to George. Don’t 
tell him about the killing, Peter.” 

He nodded, watching the _ thicket 
warily. At the house, she went in first. 
She found George in his right mind, his 
fever gone; but he demanded at once: 
“Who was that boy here, Mary?” 

“That was Tommy Hanline, my cousin. 
Don’t you remember I told you the 
Venturer is here?” 

He shook his head uncertainly. “I 
don’t remember much of anything. What 
happened to the men from the schooner, 
the men who shot me?” 

She told him less than the truth. “They 
took some girls aboard, George, but 
they’re gone now.” 

“I tried to stop them,” he said in a 
slow bitterness. “But I wasn’t man 
enough. Where are the people from the 
Venturer? Bring them in.” 

So she called them into the little room 
where he lay. They seemed to fill it; 
and George on the bed was very small. 


you 


Mary said: “This is Richard Corr, 
George. And Peter. And my cousin, 
Tommy.” 


“Glad you've come,” George told them. 


“Where’s your uncle, Mary?” 
“Uncle Tom was killed by a whale 
months ago, George,” she said. “And 


Cap’n Corr died last night.” She looked 
at Richard. “Richard is Captain of the 
Venturer now.” 

George said in quick sympathy to the 
two brothers: “I’m sorry!” He spoke 
apologetically. “I’m not in shape to play 
host I’m afraid; but you're welcome 
here. How long can you stay with us?” 

Richard, his eyes touching Mary’s, 
spoke. “Peter and I want to bury my 
father ashore here, Mr. McAusland,” he 
said. “I thought I’d—see to that first. 
This morning.” 

“I wish I could officiate for you. Per- 
haps I can.” 

But when the time 
weakness convinced him 
possible. 


vir the time came to speak to 
George of departure, Mary told 
him what they had planned; but she 
found in him an unexpected opposition. 
He was weak enough to be stubborn; 
and he watched them all with dry burn- 
ing eyes and said flatly that he would 
not go. Peter in his persuasions was 
gentle with the hurt man; but Richard, 
uneasy for his ship, was brisk and stern, 
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Sometimes his tone made anger rise in 
George’s cheek. 

The argument proceeded for so long 
that Richard became more and more im- 
patient. “Mr. McAusland,” he said, “this 
is no place for Mary. You've got to think 
of her.” 

“It’s my place,” George retorted. “I’m 
needed here; and Mary’s place is with 
me, isn’t it?” 

Richard cried explosively: “Man, they 
don’t need you! They need to get rid 
of you!” 

Mary caught her breath; but before 
she could speak George asked sharply: 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean you've killed a fair 
batch of them already,” Richard told 
him; and he added curtly: “You'll kill 
them all if you stay!” 

George lifted his thin, veined hand. 
“Captain Corr, what do you mean by 
that statement?” Rage choked him; he 
began to cough heavily, and could not 
speak, and a red stain touched his lips. 
He wiped it away with his fingers, and 
stared at them stupidly, and muttered 
apologetically to Mary: “I guess the 
bullet must have touched my lungs.” 

Richard spoke in wrath. “Don’t be 
blind, man. You’ve got consumption. 
You'll die of it if you stay here, and so 
will half the people on the island.” 

George stared at him for a long time. 
“TI think not,” he said at last. He looked 
at his fingers, and Mary knelt beside 
him, wiped them clean. “This must be 
from my wound,” George insisted; yet 
Mary saw him shrink and grow small 
at his own words, and she caught his 
head against her breast and cried furi- 
ously: 

“Richard, don’t! You’re cruel. Be still. 
George, it isn’t true.” 

Peter watched them all, his hand 
across his mouth, stroking his beard. 
George coughed a little in Mary’s arms. 

“It’s true, isn’t it?” he asked, looking 
up at her. “What Captain Corr says? I 
can see it must be true.” 

She said slowly: “I’m afraid it is, my 
dear.” 

He nodded in a broken submission. 

“Very well,” he said. “Then I've failed 
here. Worse than failed. We’ll have to 
go.” 
Once the decision to depart was made, 
Mary had begun to pack their belong- 
ings. Jarambo helped her. She went to 
the landing place to see George in the 
boat, then returned to finish packing; 
and the men from Peter’s boat came to 
carry their trunks to the shore. The men 
moved quickly, nervous in the ominous 
silence of the island. Peter carried a 
gun, and Big Pip, Richard’s harpooner, 
stood by with another. When the last 
of the load was borne away down the 
path, Peter said urgently: 

“All right, Mary, come along.” 

She bade him go. “I—want to say 
good-by alone,” she said. Jarambo stood 
watching. Peter moved grudgingly down 
the trail. 

She turned to Jarambo, and suddenly 
she felt like a little girl before this old 
man who had been her father’s friend 
and hers. She wished to weep, and 
smiled instead, and went from room to 
room, slowly, looking at everything, fix- 
ing every detail in her memory. She 
said to Jarambo: “Keep this house well, 
Jarambo.” 

He assented. “Yes. But better you go.” 
He thrust into her hands a little twist of 
tappy cloth, and he said: 

“You keep. Belong to you.” 


Her eyes filled, thinking he gave her 
some treasured trinket of his own; and 
she started to unfold the cloth, but he 
uttered a warning sound, and she heard 
a shod foot on the path behind her. She 
slipped the packet to her waist and 
turned and faced Peter. “Come along, 
Mary,” he said. “It’s late already.” 

She followed him toward the boat. 
When she was ted, she looked back 
and saw Jarambo standing alone where 
the path emerged from the tree She 
touched the acket inside her dress, 
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palm down, across a rock. He said again 
as he had said before: “That ship was 
never here!” 

The pillar of smoke rose slowly above 
the schooner. Mary watched it rise 
higher and higher between her and the 
blue saucer of the sea, her eyes follow- 
ing the tip of that black cloud till like 
a pointing finger it reached the saucer’s 
rim, the horizon far away level with her 
eyes. She saw on the horizon there, 
where the smoke-finger pointed, the 
square top-gallant sails of a full-rigged 
ship, the rest of her still below the 
horizon. 

The canvas of those sails was dark, 
blackened by the soot of many fires. 
She was a whaler! The Venturer, so long 
expected, was coming at last to Gilead. 


ONDER came the Venturer, half her 

topsails now visible. Mary knew 
enough of the ways of ships at sea to 
know there would be lookouts at the 
mast-heads on the whaler. They must 
have sighted the Island long ago, and 
seen the pillar of smoke rising from the 
burning schooner. 

Mary told Jarambo: “My man must be 
carried to the house. We go to him now.” 
She followed Jarambo up the trail; and 
others joined them till there were four 
or five young men at their heels. 

They lifted George to the hut again 
and at her direction stripped themselves 
to cover him; then laid him on the 
stretcher and began the long progress 
back to the trail and down the mountain- 
side. 

Mary went ahead, to make his bed 
ready. In the house she saw that rough 
hands had been here rummaging; saw 
her own garments pulled out and strewn 
around; saw all her possessions in dis- 
order. 

She had come swiftly down the trail, 
and she had time to remove the more 
obvious traces of their invasion before 
George, muttering in a half delirium, 
was brought home. On his own bed, he 
sighed and seemed to sink and grow 
small and weak and helpless; and he 
slept. 

In the late afternoon Jarambo reported 
that a boat from the Venturer was row- 
ing toward the mouth of the bay. She 
decided that Uncle Tom Hanline was 
impatient to come ashore, was unwill- 
ing te wait for the wind. It would be 
night, Jarambo said, before the whale- 
boat came into the roads; and she told 
him to build a fire on the shore for a 
beacon at the landing place. 

When sudden dark descended, Mary 
brought one of the whale oil lamps and 
lighted the wick and set it here by 
George’s bed. Jarambo went to tend the 
beacon fire, and she was alone; yet in 
the darkness and in the stillness of night 
she heard sounds of movement near the 
house, and knew some of the bolder 
Islanders, under cover of darkness, had 
come to watch near her. Once she heard 
someone cough, and shivered at that 
reminder of the plague George had let 
loose among the people here. 

Jarambo did not return. He kept his 
vigil by the shore, till after a while she 
heard a hail from the sea, in a white 
man’s voice. Her heart pounded. 

She heard shod feet come up the path 
toward the house; and she rose and 
went from her husband’s side through 
the big central room to the door. In the 
darkness there she met a man, and 
thought him her uncle, and cried: 
“Uncle Tom!” and went into his arms, 
clinging to him. But she knew as she 
kissed him and felt his lips that that 
was not her uncle, and she pressed back, 
peering up at him. 

But the man said quickly: “It’s all 
right, Mary. Don’t you know me? I'm 
Peter Corr.” 

She thrust herself free, and felt an 
absurd desire to laugh. Peter, when she 
saw him last, had been a boy still proud 
of his first shave; now he was a bearded 
man. “Peter?” she cried. “Oh, I’m glad 

you’ve come!” Then she saw someone 
behind him, tall and slender, and she 
asked, trying to see in the half light: 
“Who is it?” Then seeing more clearly: 
“Why, it’s Cousin Tommy!” She caught 
him, and he clung to her, young arms 
tight around her neck. She asked: 
“How’s Uncle Tom, Tommy? Aunt Patty 
told me to give you loads of love.” 

But Tommy, without answering, only 


held her harder, and Peter asked urgent- 
ly: “Mary, where’s your father?” 

“Father’s dead, Peter. He and Mother 
cied before we got here.” Then, in the 
Goorway: “This is my husband, George 
McAusland.” 

Peter stood by George’s bed. ‘“Hus- 
band?” he muttered. He stared at 
George, thin and weak, and ill. 

“He’s been hurt,” she said, looking 
back to see if Jarambo had come in with 
Peter and Tommy, wondering how much 
just now to tell Peter. She asked again: 
“Where’s Uncle Tom?” 

Then Peter said slowly: “Your Uncle’s 
dead, too, Mary.” She noticed that he 
did not look at Tommy, seemed careful 
not to. “A bowhead smashed his boat, 
killed him and one of his men.” 

She was curiously not moved by this 
intelligence, as though she were immune 
just now to grief. 

But then she caught Tommy close 
again, understanding now his silence, 
holding him fast. Peter wiped his brow 
with his hand, looking down at George. 
He said: “Yes. And my father’s sick 
aboard the Venturer, Mary, I think he’s 
going to die. Dick said your father knew 
something about doctoring, and that he 
always had medicines here; so we were 
trying to make the island, and then the 
wind died on us. I came ahead in my 
boat to take your father out to see if he 
could do anything.” He seemed to find 
it hard even now to believe that her 
father was dead; that this hope was 
gone. He asked, in a curiously boyish 
perplexity: “What are we going to do?” 

She said: “We haven’t any medicines 
here. We've had a lot of people sick and 
dying on the island.” 

The small flame from the wick gut- 
tered in a faint stir of air. “Breeze com- 
ing,” Peter muttered, looking at the 
lamp. “The Venturer ought to be off the 
roads by daylight; but she won’t come 
in till it’s light enough to see the way. 
Tll go send the boat back, send them 
word your father’s dead.” 

She nodded, and his footsteps departed 
toward the landing. She turned to the 
boy. Him at least she could help, just 
by loving him. “My, I’m glad to see you, 
Tommy! I’m so sorry about Uncle Tom.” 
She kissed him again. 

He looked toward the door through 
which Peter had gone. At some distance 
she heard Peter shouting orders to his 
men. Tommy spoke carefully, knuckling 
his eyes. 

“I saw it happen,” he said. “I was in 
the crosstrees with a glass.” His tone 


bed, why don’t you? I'll keep an eye on 
him.” 

“Oh, I'm not sleepy!” 

She took the lighted lamp back to her 
room, and stripped; and she wanted 
water to receive her body and let it rest 
relaxed and without effort in a warm 
supporting embrace. The gourd of 
water here might serve for simple clean- 
liness; but Mary wanted rest and heal- 
ing, too. George tonight would not know 
what she did. She stole softly down the 
trail through the velvet night past the 
bathing pool in the border of the forest, 
and went on till she could see the fire 
by the shore. 

She turned back to the pool, and alone 
there in darkness she slipped out of her 
wrapper and glided into the water, and 
dived deep and swam lazily, revelling in 
the cool depths. 

When she returned to the house, she 
heard George muttering: but if he saw 
her thus with her hair wet and stream- 
ing he would ask questions. She said, 
from the doorway of the room where he 
lay: “I’m changing my clothes, George. 
I'll be in in a minute. This is Peter Corr. 
The Venturer is in. We're all right now, 
my dear.” 

He sighed with reassurance, and she 
went to dry her hair and to dress. When 
she returned to them, her hair still moist 
curling about her brow, he was asleep 
again. 

She and Peter, at her suggestion, 
brought the lamp away from the bed- 
side. They sat together in the big room, 
near enough to George to hear any 
movement he might make, or any sound. 
She said: “I’m sorry about Cap’n Corr, 
Peter.” 

“He’s dying,” he told her. “I’m pretty 
sure of that.” He added: “Richard has 
been mate since your uncle was killed. 
I'm second, and Mat Forbes came aft to 
take my place. If Father dies, Richard 
will be captain.” 

She thought this was a curious thing 
for Peter to say. He seemed to feel that 
his father’s prospective death was mere- 
ly incidental to Richard’s advancement. 
From his tone now, and from Tommy’s 
manner toward him a while ago, she 
already sensed some deep and dangerous 
discord aboard the Venturer. Thinking 
of Tommy, she suggested: “Tell me about 
Uncle Tom.” 

Peter hesitated. “Why, I did tell you,” 
he said, after a moment. 

“I mean—all about it,” she urged, and 
smiled. “If we don’t talk we'll go to 
sleep, Peter.” 





The black mass that was the whale's head rose and suddenly the boat was in the air, 
the men being thrown out in all directions. 


puzzled her, stiff and restrained. “Peter's 
boat was right there..." They heard 
Peter returning, and the boy stopped, 
bit off the word, watching the door 
where after a moment Peter appeared. 
Tommy backed away, stood with his 
shoulders against the wall in a braced, 
defensive fashion. Mary wondered why. 
She asked Peter: “Are they gone? I 
thought you might go, too, be with your 
father. Tommy can stay here.” 

He shook his head. “No use. Father 
hasn’t known Richard or me or anyone 
since yesterday.” 

“Will you and Tommy stay with 
George while I change my clothes?” 

“Sure. You look pretty tired. Go to 


“Well, it was a bowhead,” Peter re- 
luctantly explained. “We were on Japan. 
This was a lone bull. We all lowered, 
but we had a long pull; and we spread 
out, and when he came up to blow it was 
your uncle’s boat was nearest. The whale 
was between him and me, Richard off 
to the wind’ard. I put for the whale, 
and so did your uncle’s boat; but he 
beat me by a little.” 

“The whale hit them?” 

“Hit the boat,” said Peter. “But then 
he swept his flukes along the top of 
the water and felt the boat awash and 
smashed it, beating it into splinters. 
Then he started feeling for the men, 
sweeping the water the way you sweep 
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sand with the flat of your hand. It was 
then he killed Tom Hanline. The mate 
might have dodged, but he was holding 
up Joe Bingham. Joe couldn't swim. So 
the whale felt them, and cut his flukes 
hard at them, and Tom had to take it. 
That was the end of him.” 

“With you so near!” she whispered 
ruefully. “Couldn’t you do anything?” 

“I wasn’t close enough to do anything,” 
Peter asserted, arguing as much with 
himself as with her. ‘““‘The whale smashed 
them, and then he started looking for 
more trouble.” 

“Did you kill him.” 

“No, I stayed to pick up the men.” 

“I don’t see that there was anything 
you could have done, Peter.” 

“Blast it, there wasn’t!” he cried. “I 
was too far away.” 

She nodded, shivering faintly at some- 
thing in the man. “They were both 
killed? Uncle Tom and—who was the 
other one?” 

“Joe Bingham. His brother Bob’s in 
Dick’s boat. Yes, both killed.” 

“Did you—get them?” 

“No. They sank. Or maybe they were 
caught in the gear. It was fast to the 
whale, the line and all, when the whale 
moved off.” He added: “Richard got an 
iron into him half an hour after, killed 
him.” 

“Richard?” She spoke her thought, not 
reflecting that he might think her word 
an implied criticism. ‘“He’s very brave, 
isn’t he?” 

Peter laughed angrily. “Dick hasn’t 
brains enough to be afraid when he 
ought to,” he said. “If you call that be- 
ing brave!’’ Then he looked at her in 
a mocking amusement. “You always 
thought a lot of Richard!” 

She smiled a little. “I certainly did! 
of course, he never knew I existed; but 
I used to worship him from a distance.” 

He chuckled. “Remember that letter 
you wrote him when you were a young 
one?” 

Her cheeks burned. “I didn’t write it to 
him! It wasn’t meant for him. It was 
just an old letter I read in a book, a love 
letter, and I thought it was sweet, so I 
copied it! You know perfectly well it 
wasn't meant for Richard, Peter Corr!” 

“Why, it began ‘Dearest Richard,” he 
protested in pretended surprise. “I 
thought you meant it for him, and were 
too shy to deliver it, so I gave it to him.” 
He asked: “Say, what did he say in his 
answer?” 

She said, more at ease: “He told me 
not to be a little fool, told me to wait till 
I grew up!” And she confessed: “I cried 
over that, but I can see now he was just 
embarrassed. All the same, he didn’t 
have to be so mean to me!” 

Peter touched her hand, leaning near 
her. “Poor kid! You were a great little 
girl, Mary. You know, you’ve grown up 
mighty beautiful. He leaned back again. 
“It’s always griped me to hear Richard 
read that letter of yours to people and 
laugh about it. I know it wasn’t any joke 
to you!” 

She whispered in a sort of terror: 
“Does he read it to people?” 

He chuckled. “Oh, yes, he kept it. 
He’s got it now somewhere, probably.” 

She rose hurriedly, blindly escaping 
so he would not know her hurt. “I'll see 
how George is,” she said, and took the 
lamp and went into the other room. 


HE Captain’s cabin on the Venturer 

was on the starboard side, opening 
off the common room aft, into which the 
companionway descended. While Mary 
kept vigil ashore, Richard Corr sat there 
all that night watching his father die. 
When Mat Forbes, third mate, came be- 
low at dark to say the wind had fresh- 
ened, Richard bade him work the ship 
in toward the entrance of the bay, and 
to show a light so that Peter could find 
them when he returned. It was clear to 
Richard that no medicines now could 
help his father; yet when presently he 
heard the boat alongside, he went to the 
foot of the companion to meet Ephraim 
Doncaster. 

But only Mat Forbes descended. “Mr. 
Doncaster’s dead, Mr. Corr,” he said. 
“And so is Mrs. Doncaster. Your brother 
sent word their daughter Mary is there.” 

Richard dropped his eyes, seemed to 
consider this; but actually he was only 
conscious of the fact that his father was 
dying, and that Mat and every man 
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saw Richard drive home the lance, deep 
into that black side. 
What followed she could not always 


see; it came too fast and furiously. The 


whale did not run. Instead, it sought 
only to destroy its enemies. The boat 
was like a nimble dog; dodging every 


rush yet darting in at every opportunity 
for a lance thrust, just as the dog with a 
bayed bear leaps in to nip flanks and 
heels. 

Mary saw only a smother of confusion, 


action too swift to follow; but the men 
on the Venturer and in Mat Forbes’ 
boat. watching more wisely, knowing 
without seeing what went on in that 


fury of torn water, saw that Richard was 
as wild with the heat of battle now as 
was the whale 

For after a desperate minute or two of 


this in-and-out fighting, he closed with 
his antagonist. Under his strong com- 
mands, the men hauled in on the line 


till the boat was close against the whale’s 
side. Richard reached far over the bow 
to grip the line and draw the boat far- 
ther forward along the whale’s body, 
passing the bight of the line to Eddie 
Few on the bow thwart: and while Eddie 
held them close alongside, Richard drove 
the lance deep and deep again, searching 
for that huge reservoir in which the 
whale stores fresh blood for his long 
stays under water and which whalemen 
call the “life.” 


The bow of Richard’s boat rose sud- 
denly as the strain upon the line was 
eased. “Haul hard!” Big Pip shouted. 
Sassnet took the line hand over hand. 
Richard spoke over his shoulder, not 
turning his head, watching the water 
under them. 

“Ready oars!” he said crisply. The 


men poised. Suddenly he cried: “Starn 
all! Hard astern!” 

The oars bent like bows: the boat 
darted backward like a squid. Then for 
a moment from where Mary stood on the 
Venturer’s deck, boat and men were 
alike blotted out of sight, hidden behind 
a vast black column with a blunt end 
which rose ponderously out of the water, 
the white mouth gleaming, the bent jaw 
opening and closing in a vicious futility. 

That black mass that was the whale’s 
head rose and rose, slow and slower till 
it was above the level of the Venturer’s 
decks, till Mary thought it would never 
stop ascending. It seemed to poise and 
hang for a moment, and then ponder- 
ously toppled forward, parting the water 
like a plow; and she saw the boat safe, 
secure, beyond the flukes. 

Then the whale spouted, and its spout 
now was a thick crimson cloud; and 
Mary saw Richard strike a sharp blow 
at the line with a hatchet, saw its free 
end disappear. 

Mary tried to speak and found her 
throat dry and constricted. She whis- 
pered: “Is it dead? Did Richard kill it?” 

George, at her tone, looked at her 
quickly, but Tommy said in high praise: 
“Ves! That was pretty wonderful, wasn’t 
iT 


“Yes,” she said, not seeing her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

AFTER that whale which Richard 
f\killed had been dried out, and the 
decks scoured clean again, there were 


long lazy days when the ship and those 
aboard her seemed asleep 

Day by day they looked abroad upon 
an empty ocean, and the drowsy ship 
drove on. Richard for the sake of warm 
weather did not yet turn southward and 
the sun fair and fine, and the 
winds were favoring. Richard, standing 
with Mary one day, watching Corkran, 
said: “He’s a good man, a good sailor. 

“George is a fine fellow, Mary. I like 


shone 


him too.” 

“The queer part is, he likes Corkran,” 
she said. “Corkran lived with the natives 
on the island and George knows it, and 
yet he doesn’t seem to blame him.” She 
smiled faintly, said half to herself: “I 
think sometimes he really respects 
Corkran for doing so many things he’d 
he’s 


sort of like to do himself; only 
afraid to because he thinks they’re 
wrong.” 

Richard looked at her. “You know, 
you may not understand George your- 
self.” he said. “He’s about the bravest 
man I ever saw. He’s pretty small, and 
frail; but he’s never afraid.” And he 


idded: “He 
Doats next 
Since 


one of the 
time we whales.” 

day he killed the whale, he 
and Mary had drawn happily together, 
finding pleasure in this new companion- 
ship, each at ease with the other. Their 
talk turned at random now, turned back 
to the years in New Bedford. Mary 
laughed at a sudden memory and said: 

“You know, Richard, I really hated 
you for a while when we were children.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. When Peter gave you my letter.” 

He shook his head. “I guess I’m dumb. 
What was in the letter? Who was it to?” 

She looked away from him. absurdly 
hurt and unhappy because he had for- 
gotten; but then she remembered that 
Peter said Richard kept her letter, that 
he even read it aloud to people, and 
laughed at it with them. She turned 
away from him, her eyes suddenly hot 
with tears, and he saw them and caught 
her arm and protested: “Here, wait a 
minute, Mary. Listen 1 

Then he stopped, for George was just 
emerging from the cabin companion 
close beside them, seeing her crimson, 
with tears in her and Richard's 
hand restrainingly upon her arm. 

They stood like guilty lovers, then 
guiltily drew apart: but George, as 
though he had seen nothing unusual, 
smiled and said: “Well, I had a great 
nap. Slept like a child. A fine day, 
Cap’n Corr.” 

Richard told them one night at dinner 
his plan to cruise a while on the right 
whale grounds among the islands off the 
South American coast, and perhaps fill 
their casks before refitting to round 
Cape Horn homeward bound. Peter 
objected. He proposed to proceed at 
once to Taleahuano and refit, and hope 
for sperm whales near the ‘Azores or 
Cape Verde; but Richard said mildly: 

“Be warmer off Cape Stiff in another 
month or six weeks, Peter. I'd as soon 
wait, and we'll do our waiting on the 
grounds, and if we raise whales, so much 
the better.” 

They made their landfall presently, 
and ran up the mountainous coast till 
they were off the Gulf of Corcovado. 
When Mary came to the breakfast table 
Richard was in high humor. “You'll see 
whales today, Mary.” he told her. “We’re 


Wants to go in 
strike 


the 


eves 


right in the middle of their feeding 
ground.” 
Then Mat spoke softly through the 


open skylight above them. 

“Whales close aboard, Cap’n Corr.” 

Richard leaped toward the companion- 
way. He called back to Tommy: “Tell 
the harpooners to grab a bite. I'll have 
cook along the mess kit forrad. 
Sharp.” He scrambled for the deck, and 
Peter more slowly followed him. 

Mary and George went on deck 
gether. 

Richard himself was in the main rig- 
ging, watching the whales now so near 
the ship that voices aboard were hushed 
and whispering; and when the men and 
the harpooners came trooping on deck 
he dropped to the deck to give his com- 
mands. 

“Mr. Forbes, you play loose boat and 
stay clear,” he directed. “The mate and 
I will fasten if we can. Tommy. go aloft 
and keep your eye peeled if they sound. 
Ready the boats.” 


pass 


to- 


Peter said, to no one in particular: 
“Where's Feik?” The islander, his har- 
pooner, had not appeared; and Peter, 


without waiting for an answer, dropped 

down into the after ’tween decks to find 

him. A moment later he came on deck 
7ain. 


“He’s sick, Dick,” he said. “Upset 


stomach or something. You and Mat 
better go ahead without me.” 


Richard looked at his brother sharply; 
and Mary thought Peter was like a man 
reprieved. Then Richard asked: “How 
long has he been sick?” 

Old Isaiah reported: “He was sick in 
the night, Cap’n. I heard him up.” 

3ut before Richard could speak, while 
he studied the mate with blank eyes, 
Corkran stepped forward, saluted brisk- 
ly. “I can handle a harpoon, sir,” he said. 

“All right. You take Feik’s place. Mr 


Forbes. lend Borst to the mate’s boat. 
You can manage without him.” 

Peter protested: “Blast it, Dick, I don’t 
want to tackle a whale with a green 


man,” 


arm 


“T think Corkran knows his business,” 
Richard said curtly. “Lower away.” 

He turned toward the boats, not wait- 
for any further word; but George 
moved quickly toward him. caught his 
“Cap'n, may I go with Mr. Forbes?” 

Richard looked down at him, frowned, 
then grinned and clapped George on the 


ing 


shoulder. “Go ahead, man,” he agreed. 

“Mr. Forbes, mind you keep clear.” 
And a moment later the three boats 

were in the water. Carried on the port 


side, they were screened by the Venturer 


herself from the whales; and while the 
men settled themselves on the thwarts, 
Mary from the rail above them called 


softly down 

“Good luck, George!” 

George grinned happily, and Corkran, 
bending the tub line to the box warp, 
looked at her and nodded in a cheerful 
assurance. The boats stepped their masts 
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crossed the Venturer’s 


under sail 
bow. Richard took the lead, Peter close 


and 


behind him, Mat Forbes bearing away 
beyond them to keep clear. 

Isaiah, beside Mary at the rail, looked 
after them in muttering wrath: and after 
a moment he spat and said in an angry 
decision: “Like as not young Starn-all 


give Feik something to sicken him a- 
purpose. He’ll always stay astern the 
lighter if he can, when it’s time to 


lower.” 

“He and Richard are different, aren’t 
they?” 

Isaiah exploded 
wouldn’t they be?” 

“Well, after all. they’re brothers.’ 

He looked down at her. forgetting 
Richard's injunction to silence in his 
present wrathful contempt of the mate. 

“Well, they ain't!” 

“But—they must be!” 

“Must be or not, they ain’t! Cap'n Ira’d 
ought to know! Here the night he died, 


scornfully, “Why 


Ira told Richard that Pete wa’n’t even 
his son! Me and Hiram was there and 
heard him. I wa’'‘n’t surprised. myself! 
I never could see the look of a Corr on 
Pete. Old Ira told Richard he'd heir 
everything, only a dollar to Pete, and 
that was why.” 

Then, belatedly realizing he had said 
too much, he pointed across the water, 


said: “The boats will be on ’em in a 
minute now.” 

Mary. turning to look, found herself 
shocked and confused by this incredible 
intelligence: but he distance between 
boats and whales narrowed he forgot 
what Isaiah had said n the excitement 
of the imminent encounter 

Mary saw Big Pi; the bow f Rich 
ard’s boat half mile away dr home 


the harpoon 
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that 


then 
Pip had harpooned not one whale but 
a dozen. The great flukes rose and whip- 


She thought for a moment 


ped from side to side with a terrible 
rapidity. The boat backed off, the sail 
and mast came down. Richard and Big 


Pip were changing ends. 

Suddenly the boat was in the air. 
Mary would always remember how for 
an instant it seemed to hang suspended, 
the bow higher than the stern, men 
tumbling backward out of it. Then the 
bow seemed for no reason to break off 
in small fragments, and then men and 
boat were in the sea, lost in a shudder- 
ing confusion of torn water and flying 
flukes and a great black body swinging 
to and fro. 

She heard herself scream, her mouth 
wide open, the sound coming dry and 
shrill out of her open throat which 
ached; and Isaiah beside her shouted: 

“Go in there, Pete! Gor blast ye, get 
into the suds, you meechin’ sculpin’!” 

She had forgotten Peter. She saw his 
boat now, the sail down, the oars swing- 
ing. He was at the steering oar, lean- 
ing on, making the boat swerve away 
from them. was racing toward the fight, 
George and the other men rowing like 
machines to help the sail. Peter’s boat 
shot in alongside the black bulk. Mary 
saw dark spots on the water that were 
the heads of swimming men, and then 
she saw Corkran in the bow of Peter’s 
boat, erect, the harpoon ready. 

She had an instant’s pride in Peter. 
This time at least he had not failed! 
Then she saw Corkran drive home one 
iron and then another. She watched 
breathlessly, and she heard Isaiah beside 
her panting like a tired dog. He swore 
mightily: “Gor blast ye, run!” he 
bawled. “Y’fat cow, git out o’ there!” 

She realized that Corkran’s irons had 
not distracted the whale from its at- 
tempts to kill the men. It still swept its 
flukes right and left, beating the water 
to foam. ‘lhe dark spots that were heads 
were to one side of the affray and for 
the moment safe, but Peter’s boat was 
still close into the whale. Then Isaiah 
here beside her cried: “Corkran’s at him! 
Look at him muckle to it!” 

Mary saw then that Corkran was in 
fact lancing, his shoulders pivoting like 
a boxer’s as he drove the keen shaft 
home. The whale in the instant after 
these new irons struck him had rolled a 
little. giving Corkran a chance, and he 
was bold to seize it. She saw the thrust, 
and a moment thereafter above that 
turbulence of foam and flukes, she saw 
a red flag of blood like a fountain play- 
ing 

Isaiah 
wonder: 

“Got him, by Godfrey! Got him first 
jab! Say, that Corkran won't ever go 
ashore t’wind’ard!” 

Then the whale drove away, on the 
surface, thrashing flukes, breeching half 
out of water, its spoutholes streaming 
blood like a crimson banner. Peter's 
boat was drawn after it, falling a little 
behind as they let the line run to give 
the flurry room. But Mary watched the 
men in the water. Mat’s boat reached 
them and began to pick them up, pulling 


cackled in a sort of gleeful 


man after man over the side. From 
this distance Mary could not recognize 
individuals, but she counted. Six men 


All of them. Saved! A great relief swept 
her, and she held hard to Isaiah’s arm 
“They got them all,” she whispered 
“They got them all!” 
Isaiah said disgustedly: 
whale’s sunk. He’s gone.” 
Her eye swept the water in all 
s and saw nowhere a spout, no 
glisten back, nothing but Mat’s boat 
yonder now full of men, and 
bing on an empty s¢ 
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wondering what it contained, pressing it 
with her fingers. She felt in it some 
small, hard, round objects. She knew 
even then, without seeing them, that 
they were pearls. 


ee felt the Venturer answer 
her sails and turned to go on deck. 
The sun was gone, night had fallen; but 
there was light enough to see the bold 
headlands at the mouth of the bay. He 
took the ship in hand, and Mat Forbes 
spoke at his elbow. 

“A white man came aboard just now, 
Cap'n Corr,” he reported. “He swam off 
to us in nothing but his pants, with a 
nandkerchief around his head and a 
parrot hanging to it. Name of Corkran, 
he says, and calls himself a sailor.” 

“Tl talk to him later,” he decided. The 
mouth of the bay opened before them, 
and the Venturer’s blunt bows slogged 
ponderously in to the Pacific swells. 
When they were well clear, Richard 
gave the course. 

“Now call that man aft,” he directed. 

“Your name’s Corkran?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Off the ship Sunrise, under Cap’n 
Keen, when she touched here.” 

“Deserted?” 

“Yes, your honor, sir.” 

“I’ve no use for deserters.” 

Corkran nodded respectfully. “Nor I, 
sir! But I did think himself and the 
young lady might be needing a good 
man with his fists some day, on the 
island, sir. Himself is a good plucked 
one, but he knows nothing at all, and 
such gets themselves into trouble they 
can’t get out of.” 

“You mean Mr. McAusland?” 

“Who else, sir?” A fine young man—in 
his way; but not knowing how little he 
knows, even about himself and his own 
inner workings, sir. Says I to myself: 
‘Corkran, there’s one has been a good 
friend to you. Are you going to leave 
him here among the heathen alone, and 
with a wife to his name besides?’ So 
overboard I went, your honor, sir.” 

“You weren’t much use to him when 
he did need you.” 

“It’s sorry I am, sir. Would your honor 
be telling me what happened?” 

“You don’t know?” 

“I know ‘twas bad.” Corkran looked 
around. “They had me asleep, your 
honor, sir,” he said in shame. 

“Mr. McAusland has a bullet wound,” 
Richard said. “They shot him; but it’s 
not serious. He’s sick.” 

Corkran said in a voice thick with 
rage: “They shot himself! Did they so? 
I'm sore and sorry I could have no hand 
in it. Your honor, sir, I love that wit- 
less poor young man. Aye, I knew he 
was sick. But the young lady would be 
fine?” 

“Yes, fine.” 

“Would your honor be needing a good 
harpooner, maybe?” 

“You've served on whalers?” 

“Aye, sir. Nineteen months. 
earn my way, you'll find.” 

Richard nodded. “All right, Corkran. 
The less talk about that back there, the 
better. Go forward now.” Corkran 
saluted and swung away and Richard 
turned aft. The black bulk of Gilead 
was receding into the night as the 
Venturer plodded . ponderously on. 
Tommy said supper was ready, and Rich- 
ard went below. George still lay on the 
bench in the common room, Mary be- 
side him; and Richard said: 

“Tll have Tommy make up your bunk, 
Mr. McAusland, as soon as he gets his 
supper work done. By the way, we've 
a friend of yours aboard. Corkran, off 
the Sunrise.” 

George exclaimed: “Corkran?” 
looked up at Richard quickly. 

“Yes. He swam off to us with his par- 
rot on his shoulder.” 

“Swam off? You mean he was at 
Gilead?” 

Richard was surprised. “Didn’t you 
know it? He must have kept out of your 
way. Probably he was living with the 
natives.” 

George looked at Mary, and saw con- 
fession in her eyes, and smiled under- 
standingly. “You knew it?” 

“Yes. I was afraid it would bother you 
to know he was there.” 

Peter came down the companion and 
Richard said to Mary: 


I can 


Mary 


“You'll want to give him supper here, 
I expect.” 

She nodded, and she stayed with 
George while Richard and Peter went 
into the main cabin. Mat Forbes came 
below to join them, and Tommy brought 
George’s heaped plate, and hers, and 
apologized for the fare. 

Then Mary made George comfortable 
for the night. When he slept, she went 
to her own quarters. The mate’s cabin 
was of some size, with drawers beneath 
the high bunk, and a chair and a table, 
and a wardrobe. Richard presently 
came below and wrote up the log at the 
desk in the common room opposite her 
door. Then he crossed to ask whether 
she needed anything, and to say good 
night. She went to listen at George’s 
door, but heard no sound. Richard’s 
door was shut when she returned. She 
met Mat Forbes coming below, said good 
night to him, went into her cabin. 

Alone there, beginning to undress, she 


remembered the packet Jarambo had 
given her. She unbuttoned her waist 
and drew the little bundle out and 


opened it. 

In the dim light the little handful of 
pearls glowed warmly. She stirred them 
with her finger, counted them. Four- 
teen. Among them _ she _ recognized 
almost certainly the one which Fritz 
Aulgur had wished to give to her. 

Mary looked at them in a sort of 
terror; and when a knock sounded light- 
ly on the door behind her, she turned 
with a gasp -of surprise. The wordless 
sound may have seemed like an invita- 
tion, for the door opened. 

Peter stood there. He saw her dismay, 
saw her catch her waist together, looked 
past her, saw the pearls! 

“Where'd you get them?” 

“Jarambo gave them to me. I suppose 
he found them somewhere.” 

“Well, don’t show them to anyone. It 
might start trouble aboard if the men 
knew they were here. They must be 
worth a lot of money.” 

She promised not to mention the 
pearls to anyone. 

She began to gather up the pearls in 
one of her own handkerchiefs, her back 
to him. He said, chuckling at her 
shoulder: “I always was crazy about 
you.” Then he laughed softly. “Say, you 
blush just the way you did when you 
were a kid. Don’t worry. I'm not for- 
getting you’re an old married woman 
now. But that can’t stop my liking you.” 


URING the first days aboard the 

Venturer, George slept much of the 
time, while strength crept back into him. 
When he was awake Mary stayed with 
him, giving him tenderness and strength 
from her store of it, and courage and 
comforting; but when he was asleep and 
did not need her, she was apt to come on 
deck. She learned to recognize and even 
to appraise some of the men in the 
crew. There were two or three Aus- 
trians or Germans, and a Gay Header, 
and a Cape Verde man. Some were good 
sailors, brisk, competent, and cheerful; 
but others, Richard admitted to Mary, 
were a poor lot. 

She led him to discuss other men 
aboard; and she watched him, as the 
days passed, develop into a mature and 
resolute man before her eyes, guarding 
his every word, speaking strongly when 
he gave orders, keeping himself a little 
aloof even from the mates. Peter, she 
saw, put himself under no such restraint. 
She thought sometimes he was too 
friendly with the men, cheapening him- 
self in his apparent desire to please 
them. 

When George was well enough they 
brought him on deck. The mates on 
duty never sat down, but at Richard's 
direction Hiram sawed a barrel half in 
two and put a seat in it and made a 
comfortable chair for George, which 
could be put in shade or sun as he pre- 
ferred. When he was on deck Mary was 
always near him, and Peter spent much 
time near George’s chair in cheerful 
talk. But she saw that whoever was 
with them when Peter approached was 
apt to move quietly away. 

She noticed this first in young Tommy 
Hanline. She saw that he hated Peter, 
never spoke to him except when he 
must, received the mate’s orders in 
silence and obeyed them sullenly. 

And the others aboard treated the 


mate with scant respect. He spent more 
time with George and her than was 
natural, seeming to turn to them as a 
refuge and a sanctuary, to escape from 
the dislike which met him elsewhere. 
She wondered whether it were true that 
others, like Tommy, blamed him for the 
tragedy of her uncle’s death, and 
whether they had reason. 

No one knew about the pearls except 
Peter. Twice, when they were alone, he 
had asked her about them. The second 
time he was persistent in wondering 
where they came from; and since Gilead 
was by that time far behind, she told 
him the whole story. “I’m almost sure 
these were Fritz Aulgur’s,” she _ said. 
“There is one I think I recognize. He 
tried to give it to me, but George would 
not let me take it.” 

He asked in a quick interest: “Why 
not?” Then he chuckled. “Ill bet a 
nickel Aulgur was a good-looking young 
fellow.” 

“He was.” 

He grinned. “Well, there you are!” 
And he laughed when her cheek burned. 
He reverted to the pearls. “Where'd you 
hide them?” 

She shook her head, smiling teasingly: 
“Don’t you wish you knew.” 

“You know,” he reflected, “there must 
be more where they came from! And 
nobody knows they're there. I may go 
back on my own, later; take some divers 
along, do a little pearling myself! It 
ought to be safe enough.” 

She drawled: “Starn all, Peter!” 

He swung to her sharply, his eyes hot. 
“Don’t you start that!” 

“I'm sorry. I was just teasing. You 
always wonder if things are safe, though, 
don’t you?” 


“Why not? Isn’t that sensible?” His 
quick anger passed. 
The weather held fair and fine; the 


world was benign, lulling them all into 
a peaceful indolence of mind. But Mary 
had presently fresh cause for disquiet. 
She and George and Peter were on deck 
together, and George remarked how 
well he felt; and Peter said robustly: 

“Sure you do! Why shouldn't you? 
There’s nothing the matter with you.” 

George smiled faintly. “I wish I could 
believe you, but I can’t fool myself. Not 
since Captain Corr told me the truth 
that day on the island.” 

“Pshaw, that wasn’t the truth.” 

George smiled, “You think not?” 

“Of course not. Look at you now!” 

“Why should Captain Corr say that if 
it wasn’t true?” 

“He didn’t want Mary to stay there,” 
Peter told him. “He wanted her to come 
home with us.” 

Mary protested quickly: “Peter, 
George had to come away, to have a 
chance to get well again.” 

“Oh, sure,” Peter assented. “But Dick 
wasn't thinking of George so much. He'd 
never seen George before; didn’t give a 
hoot about George. But he’d known you 
in school at home. He didn’t want to 
come away and leave you there.” 

George said gently: “Yes, of course, 
Mary.” She was reassured by his tone; 
but that night when they were alone, he 
asked a question. “Mary, you always 
liked Captain Corr when you were in 
school, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she assented 
thought he was pretty 


CHAPTER VII 


WHALER may kill and save in the 

course of a voyage two or three 
dozen whales; and she may kill others 
and lose them by sinking or in a sudden 
gale. Most of her captures are routine; 
but now and then a whale makes 
trouble. What happened to the Venturer 
this day was one of those extraordinary 
and isolated phenomena which become 
legends; and it would take its place in 
whaling lore. 

One of the sailors aloft, a New Bed- 
ford man named Gibbons, called down 
to the after deck: 

“Sparm whale on the port quarter, sir, 
about two miles off.” 

There was at that a quick and instant 
stir upon the Venturer, Richard came 
to the port rail to look off across the 
leaden sea. He levelled his glass; and 
Mary and George drew near him. The 
harpooners were in a group by the main 
chains. Mat Forbes spoke quietly to 
Richard on the deck below him. 


honestly. “I 
wonderful.” 
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“Sharks at him, Capt'n Corr.” 

Richard nodded. Then Peter, from the 
after rail, his voice curiously shrill with 
excitement in the silence of the wind- 
less sea, called: “Will we lower, Cap'n?” 

Everyone the length of the ship heard 
him, heard that absurd break in his 
voice; and from the men forward some- 
one in a high, quavering falsetto: “Starn 
all! Oh, Godfrey, boys, starn all!” 

Mary heard that cry, and felt the 
shary derision in it; and she heard the 
low mutter of laughter that it evoked 
from the men. She turned curiously 
wondering what would happen. Tommy 
Hanline from somewhere came beside 
here, clutching her arm, looking forward 
to the men and then aft toward Peter. 
She felt Tommy’s hands tremble on her 
arm; and she saw that the whale was 
for the moment forgotten by every man 
aboard. Peter came nearer, his face 
twisting with rage; he came to where 
they stood, and stopped, and no one 
spoke. 

Mary could see the smother of broken 
water around the whale as it came 
nearer; and she saw once or twice the 
grey-white streak of a shark as it threw 
itself clear out of the water across the 
whale’s back to rip away a scarf of 
blubber and leave a white scar gleam- 
ing. She heard Peter’s quick breath 
beside her. “She’s not fighting them,” he 
said. “I’ve seen whales jump and thrash 
around, breach half out of water with a 
shark hanging to them, come banging 
down.” And then he said quickly: 
“That’s a bull. See his jaw! It’s crooked. 
He can’t bite ’em!” 

The whale had rolled on its back, the 
great head for a moment almost 
clear of the water, the toothed lower 
jaw open in a biting position; but Mary 
had not been quick enough to see the 
deformity of which he spoke. Peter said: 

“That happens to a whale sometimes! 
A crooked jaw always means a fighting 
whale.” 

“It’s coming near us,” Mary said. 

“The way he’s heading, he'll pass right 
under the stern.” 

Richard said just behind them: 
“Weather coming, Peter; but we'll try 
for him anyway. Ready to lower?” The 
Venturer counter-braced, still made a 
little way. He called to Mat: “Back the 
cro'jack yard, Mr. Forbes.” 

The men leaped at Mat’s command. 

“Dick, he’s a crooked jaw,” Peter ex- 
claimed. “He’s ugly. He'll be a fighter; 
and if he busts a boat, the water's full 
of sharks.” 

His voice cracked as he spoke, and 
Richard looked at him briefly. “Mr. 
Forbes and I will lower,” he decided 
then. “You keep ship, Peter.” 

Peter cried sharply: “He'll bump us, 
the way he’s headed!” 

Richard called briskly: “Lower away, 
Mr. Forbes! Peter, get the Brand gun. 
Sock a bomb into him if he comes near 
the ship again.” 

His boat struck the water with a 
smooth precision. The boats were car- 
ried to port, Richard’s farthest aft, Mat’s 
forward. The whale was coming from 
the port quarter, slowly, as though grop- 
ing for its enemy; and Richard's boat 
was almost in its path. 

Then she saw Richard swing the steer- 
ing oar in a great sweep, and the whale- 
boat swerved on a pivot to let the whale 
slide by; and instantly it darted in again 
till she thought the bow would ride up 
cn that huge body just awash. Richard's 
great voice was like a trumpet. 

“Sock him, Pip!” 

She saw Big Pip, knee braced in the 
clumsy cleat, the heavy harpoon poised, 
drive it in and down; and instantly, be- 
fore the boat veered off again, he sank 
the second iron. Then Richard shouted: 
“Now, starn all!” 


The boat backed for a moment clear. 
The whale at that piercing agony in his 
side had bowed double like a shot wolf 
to bite at the hurt. Big Pip swept the 
loose coils of the box warp overboard. 
He and Richard changed places, scramb- 


ling over the oarsmen, who bent low 
over the thwarts to let them pass. By 
the time Richard was in the bow and 


Big Pip at the steering oar, the whale 
saw the boat riding there and lunged 
toward them; and the men swung hard 
on the oars, and Big Pip dodged out of 
the whale’s path and in again. Mary 
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CHATELAINE, FEBRUARY, 1939 
lief. “Oh, Jarambo. I suppose he’d had 


them for years. Probably dived for them 
himself. Was that it?” 

She shook her head, weary of evasions. 
“No.” she said. “I think I know what 
happened.” She told him the truth, or 
her best guess at what the truth might 
be: she related now at last the mas- 
sacre at the island, and the burning of 
the ship, while he listened in a white 
silence. 

“They had killed Aulgur, you know,” 
she reminded him. “I suppose these were 
his pearls, and they got them, and Jar- 
ambo found them on their 
That’s only guessing, but I think it must 
be true.” 

At dark that night, the weather 
changed; the wind came more southerly, 
and it stiffened, and was cold. Richard 
shortened sail a little, stayed on deck 
most of the night watching his ship, 
using as much wind as he wisely could, 
extracting from the half gale all it 
would safely give. The weather got no 
worse next day, but it got no better; 
and Richard drove her carefully that day 
and the days that followed. 

George coughed more and more, but 
in spite of Mary’s urgings, he went on 
deck every day, refusing to be coddled. 

They sighted the Diego Ramirez Rocks 
one morning an hour after breakfast; 
and Mary, who had gone back to her 
bunk for warmth, heard the outery from 
far aloft, and the stir of running feet on 
deck. She put on her coat and went up 
the companion and found Richard ex- 
uberant as a triumphant boy in the 
knowledge that his calculations had 
been accurate. 

But Mary saw George’s lips blue with 
cold, and so presently made him go be- 
low with her. 

“T’'ll snatch a wink, Mr. Forbes,” Rich- 
ard told Mat. “Call me when we come 
abeam of the rocks.” 

So he and Peter went below with 
George and Mary, and Richard stripped 
off his great sea coat and threw it aside 
on the bench in the common room and 
yawned and he said honestly: “That’s a 


schooner 


relief! I knew I was right, but it’s fine 
to be sure.” 
Mary said: “You’re dead for sleep, 


Richard. Go lie down.” 

He nodded: “I could sleep three days 
in a row,” he agreed. He went into his 
cabin and closed the door behind him. 

Mary made George lie down in his 
bunk for warmth’s sake, and covered 
him over. She returned to her own 
cabin, and drifted off to sleep. Later she 
roused a little: heard George say in the 
common room outside her door: “I wish 
I had a heavier coat.” 

Peter said: “Here, put Dick’s on over 
yours. He’s still asleep, won't need it.” 

She heard them go on deck together, 
and she hoped George would keep warm 
and slept again. Later their voices came 
through the mists of sleep; and some- 
thing in Peter’s tone disturbed her. Then 
she heard him say: 

“I tell you you’re wrong. But anyway, 
watch yourself. Dick will blow you to 
pieces. He keeps a gun in the top 
drawer.” 

She sat up in swift alarm. As her feet 
touched the floor, she heard Peter go on 
deck again; and then George opened her 
door. 

He said harshly. “Come out here! I 
want to talk to you and Captain Corr.” 


To Mary that moment was not real 
George dragged her forward, and she 
stumbled, half falling against him: he 


wrenched her upright, and she gasped: 
“George, you hurt!” 

“Hurt?” he cried. Then he laughed 
“Hurt!” he repeated, in a harsh bitter- 
ness. “Come out here.” 

He led her into the common room, tug- 
ging at her so that when the Venturer 
pitched steeply Mary almost fell, and 
they both staggered against the com- 
panionway. Still holding her, he wrench- 
ed open the door of Richard’s cabin; and 
Richard asleep in the bunk opened his 
eyes, his head rising from the pillow, 
and then his whole body rose as he 
came to his feet in a sharp alarm, steady- 
ing himself with his good hand. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. 

But George lurched toward the desk; 
and before Richard could stop him 
George dragged open the top drawer 
and lifted out of it the heavy old revol- 
ver always kept there. At his cry, his 


Richard turned and saw the 
leveled at him firmly. For ; 
moment he did not move, staring in 
bewildered astonishment 

Mary was under the skylight. beside 
the small table, holding onto it with 
her hands, not trusting her balance. The 
Venturer, quartering the seas, was com- 
bining a pitch and a roll in an exasper- 
ating motion, slithering upward at an 
angle, poising, lurching down again. 

George backed the desk, still 
holding the revolver, and faced them 
both; and he spoke in crisp, slow tones. 
“I want this business between you stop- 
ped, today, now.” 

Richard stared at him; he looked help- 
lessly at Mary; and he wiped his hand 
across his eyes. “I’m so tired I’m dumb,” 
he said, speaking to her, not to George. 
“Maybe it’s because I’m short of sleep 


command. 


weapon 


against 


I don’t know what he’s talking about.” 

But Mary knew. So many incidents 
out of the past came now to enlighten 
her. This man facing them with a 
weapon in his hands was the same 
George who would not endure the 
thought of leaving her with Joseph 
Neargood at Gilead. He was the same 


George who could not see Fritz Aulgur 
give her a pearl. He was the same 
George who was forever tormented by 
a devil of jealousy. 

She moved toward him, 
ingly: “George, you’re sick 
you to bed. Please!” 

“I’m sick to death,” he told her. “Sick 
of you!” 

Richard protested gravely: “George, 
you're talking in circles. Talking in 
riddles. If you've got anything to say, 
say it. What’s on your mind?” 

George turned to him, speaking in 
sarcastic tones that were curiously piti- 
ful, since they were so eloquent of the 
torment he endured. “Oh, I'm talking in 
circles, am I? And no wonderful navi- 
gator like you would ever do anything 
in circles, would he?” His teeth sud- 
denly were bared. “And no brave man 
like you would ever make love to a sick 
man’s wife, I suppose!” 

Richard stared at him and then at 
Mary. “Make love?” he muttered. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about you and Mary mak- 


said plead- 
Let me put 


ing love to each other all the time,” 
George told him; and his own rage 


choked him, and he coughed, bending 
double, clutching at his chest, his face 
dark with lack of breath before he could 
speak again. “Do you think I’m blind?” 

“I think you're crazy!” 

“I'm crazy, am I?” George visibly 
fought to control himself; to speak im- 
passively. “Oh. I don’t blame you so 
much. Why wouldn’t you make love to 
her, when she begs for it? And you don’t 
know any better, anyway! I suppose 
she’s the sort men like you want; and 
she wants you. Oh, I don’t blame you.” 
His tone thickened. “But I'm going to 
stop it.” His head dropped till he seemed 
like a crouching animal. “Captain Corr. 


leave her alone. No matter what she 
says. Because if you ever touch Mary 


again, or speak to her, I'll kill you.” 
Richard said miserably: “Man, you’re 
sick!” 

“Maybe I am. But I’m not too sick to 
pull a trigger. I can shoot. I’ve killed as 
big a man as you, with a pickaxe, and 
he had a gun! Don’t underrate me, 
Captain Corr. Not if you’re wise! Don’t 
touch Mary again, or speak to her. Do 
you hear?” 

Richard spoke gently, in a grave com- 
passion at the little man’s effort to in- 
crease his stature in their eyes. “I don’t 
care how many men you've killed, Mr 
McAusland.” Then in slowly rising heat: 
“Nor where you buried them! Don’t be 
a crazy fool.” He looked at Mary. “Speak 
to her?” he echoed. “Why, sure I will, 
and I'll touch her too if it comes that 
way. Have some Why wouldn’t 
I?” 

George cried explosively: ‘Because 
you're in love with her. and she with 
you!” But on his own words, a paroxysm 
of coughing swept him, bent him, 
silenced him. He dropped the revolver 
on the desk, clutching at his chest with 
both hands. It was long before he could 
speak again. 

Through that long moment Richard 
looked at Mary, and Mary looked at 
Richard. Before the moment ended. each 
knew. 


sense! 


It was true! While their eyes met in 
that long exchange like a revelation. like 
exchanging, these two _ forgot 
George, racked and helpless by the desk 
His words unlocked at last a long-closed 
door. What he said was true, and while 
their eyes held now, they both knew it! 
They knew that they had loved each 
other always, and would love each other 
always. They had not guessed the truth 
before: but they knew it now forever, 
beyond doubt, beyond change, beyond 


. . s+ 4G 
forgetting 


VOWS 


It could not have been more than a 
few seconds before George spoke again: 
but for Richard and Mary those few 


seconds were long. To each of them 
came so Many memories, not only from 
far away but from days close at hand. 
The memories came racing like sheep 
cascading over a hurdle: moments long 
ago when they were children, when 
Mary was a child and he a man: mo- 
ments here on the Venturer when stands 
ing together. talking together, they were 
happier than they knew. 


Each thought wonderingly: I was 
blind not to know then that this was 
true. 


But now they knew. Now they knew; 
and the knowledge was a gulf, deep and 


terrible and hopeless. Their eyes held 
hard, till George recovered; and they 
did not know he had recovered till he 


crossed to thrust at Mary with a move- 
ment like a blow, to break the bridge 
of their exchanging glances, and to cry, 
pitifully furious: 

“Don’t! Stop! You shan’t even look at 
him so!” 

She spoke in a panic of haste, desper- 
ately denying, as much to persuade her- 
self as her husband. 

“Tt isn’t true, George, it isn’t true.” 

George faced her, challenged: “So it’s 
not true?” 

“Of course not!” 

“He doesn’t love you?” 

“No, no, no.” 

“And you don’t love him?” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

“You've never asked him to love you?” 

“No, George, no!” 

He swung to her, staring at her nar- 
rowly. “You want me to believe you 
don’t love him?” he demanded. 

“IT don’t, George.” 

He grinned mockingly. He slipped his 
arm through hers. “All right,” he said. 
“T believe it. I believe you. You’re my 
wife, and you love me. Is that true?” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” 

“You love me with all your heart?” 

“Yes, ves, you know I do.” 

He caught her to him, held her close, 
the thin muscles in his arms tightening 
in nervous spasms. She looked over his 


nead bowed on her breast. pressing 
against her bosom, and saw Richard 
watching them: and she saw Richard's 


eyes and the hunger in them and the 
hopeless longing, and her glace besought 
him to forgive her for this compassion- 
ite tenderness to her husband. 

Then George freed himself and stood 
erect again and turned to Richard, while 
he still held Mary’s arm like an owner 
in possession. He spoke haltingly. 

“I’m sorry, Cap’n Corr,” he said. “I 
was wrong.” He coughed twice. He held 
Mary: and when his coughing passed, 
something blazed in him, and he caught 
her close again. “Come, Mary,” he 
whispered. “To my cabin. Come.” 

She went with him back into the main 
cabin, toward his door, telling herself 
that he was sick and must be tended. 

She turned and saw Richard standing 
by the desk. his right hand on the revol- 
ver there, swaying where he stood like a 


man in a daze, stunned and senseless 

She tried to speak. Richard looked at 
her. He said stupidly: “Who loaded this 
thing? It wasn’t loaded.” 

But that question meant nothing 
George drew her away, till she could no 
longer see Richard. He led her to the 
door of his cabin. He thrust her in be- 
fore him, shut the door behind them 
shut them in alone 

“You do love me, Mary?” 

She said mechanically: “Of course I 
do.” 

He threw up his head, half laughing 
“There’s no of course about it!” he cried 
“T know you do, now never knew 


but I 








what it meant before, I love you, 
too. today. I always have ithout know- 
ing it. I love you, Mary.” 








“I know you do, George dear! I know 
you do!” 

He caught her hard in his arms. Tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she stood 
in his embrace, shaking her head help- 
lessly from side to side in a denial she 
could not utter, feeling him trembling 
against her uncontrollably. 

Then George began to cough again, 
and had to release her; and she stood, 
watching him as remotely as_ she 
watched herself, thinking how little he 
was, and thin, and weak, and frail, and 
torn now by passions too tremendous for 
his strength to bear. 

He coughed and coughed, half-sitting 
on the bunk, clinging to the edge of it 
behind him with both hands, trying to 
stand, till he began to bow forward: and 
she realized that he was slipping down, 
lower and lower. Then suddenly he was 
a sprawled heap, all legs and thin arms 
in a coat too big for him on the floor at 
her feet. 

She called for help. Tommy Hanline 
came down from the deck to see what 
she wanted. At her urgency he sought 
stone jugs that had held molasses, and 
filled them with hot water in the galley 
and stoppered them tightly; and she 
put the jugs in the bed with George. 
Willie Leeper made a hot drink for him, 
and Mary lifted his weak head and 
helped him drink. Time passed unmeas- 
ured. 


HEY lay three days in Hoakes Bay; 

and most of the time the wind held 
steady and boisterously strong, and the 
cold ate into them deadeningly. But on 
the second day the sun shone fitfully be- 
tween spats of rain; and when George 
saw the sun in his cabin window, he 
wished to go on deck. Mary and Tommy 
helped him up the companionway; and 
on her arm he moved out of the shade 
of the after house forward into the open 
waist of the ship. Mary saw one of the 
ship’s boats on its way to shore; and 
when Isaiah joined them, Mary asked 
where the men were going. 

“Mate’s gone to get some fresh meat,” 
he said, “and to look for a chance to fill 
our water casks. Island’s full of wild 
hogs, thin as deer, not a mite of fat on 
‘em anywhere. You'd think you was 
eating veal. Real sweet meat.” 

George, looking at the green slopes 
rising from the water, the brown-flanked 
mountains to the east, said: “It’s all in 
rest, isn’t it?” 

Isaiah shook his head. “That’s tussock 
grass you're looking at. It grows ten- 
twelve feet tall, and from here it looks 
like trees for a fact, but it ain’t. There 
ain’t no trees to mention, just vines and 
bushes. Ever hear of diddle-dee berries?” 

“Never did.” 

“Pile of ‘em here; and there’s peat,” 
Isaiah told them. “Like what they burn 
in Ireland. My father said it'd be thirty- 
forty feet deep in places. He said you 
could build a fire on top of it, right on 
the ground, and go off round the world 
whaling, and come back two-three years 
after and you'd find the fire still burn- 
ing, maybe fifty feet underground, like 
at the bottom of a well. 

At dinner next day Richard said they 


would be ready to depart by evening 
if the wind served. “We might have to 
wait,” he admitted. “It'll need to come 


easterly to help us out of the Bay.” He 
was sending both the remaining boats 


ashore to fill the casks from a pond the 
men had found not far from the beach; 
and he and Peter would take one of the 
guns from the cabin to try for geese as 
an addition to their stores 
When a little later the boats 
gone, the Venturer was almost deserted. 
Willie Leeper for once was quiet and the 


were 


symphony of banging kettles hushed; fo 
he and Tommy were dressing out pigs 
killed the day before, and salting them 
down. Hiram Minick and Isaiah were 
arguing violently in the steerage, their 
voices coming dimly to Mary where she 
sat with George in his cabi: t Forbe 
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thinking the gesture was suggestive of 
an exultant triumph in him. She saw 
Richard sitting on the cuddy at Mat’s 
knee, and George had given up his oar 
to one of the men from Richard’s boat. 
Richard faced forward, and he seemed 
to droop in a discouraged, broken 
fashion. Mary lifted her hand and called 
to them, a greeting without words. The 


boat came alongside, and she called: 
“Was it fun, George? Are you hurt, 
Richard?” 


George grinned happily, and Richard 
shook his head. “I’m all right. Sassnet’s 
ankle’s twisted. The flukes just ticked 
me on the arm. But if it hadn’t been for 
Peter it would have been bad. The whale 
was ugly.” 

Yet she saw that he was more seri- 
ously hurt than he said. He was needing 
help to reach the deck. His left arm 
appeared to be of little use to him, and 
he was white with pain. On deck he 
said to Mat: “When you get the stove 
boat aboard, put Hiram to work on her, 
Mr. Forbes. We'll get another chance 
today, like as not. We'll stand by till 
tomorrow night, anyway, to see if that 
whale floats.” 

Mat assented. “Aye, sir. You’d best get 
into some dry clothes and see how bad 
that arm is.” 

Richard nodded and went aft, and 
Mary looked after him, wishing to fol- 
low him; but George was beside her, 
flushed, full of talk, trembling with the 
excitement of the past few minutes. She 
heard him telling her what he had seen, 
and tried to listen, and caught broken 
phrases. “One so near we could have 
hit him with our oars...” “They look 
bigger when you’re down beside them in 
a little boat.” “Peter didn’t hesitate this 
time.” 

Mary told George: “I’m worried about 
Richard. Ill see if he’s all right.” George 
nodded. and she went below. 

Richard was in the common room, by 
the desk; and he had stripped off his 
shirt. He seemed to be just standing 
there, and when she appeared he looked 
across at her in an abashed way. She 
saw his bewildered eyes, and then he 
said as though ashamed of his own 
weakness: 

“Darned arm’s broken, Mary!” 

She tried to speak, and shook her head 
without knowing she did so, and ran to 
the foot of the companionway and called: 
“George! Peter!” George answered her. 
She said: “Richard’s arm’s broken. 

George was beside her in an instant. 
Richard was leaning against the desk, 
grinning in rueful apology. “Makes me 
kind of faint,” he said. “Takes the pith 
out of me.” His lips were white 

Peter took the arm in both hands, feel- 
ing it, pressing with his fingers. “It’s 
broken all right,” he decided. “I can feel 
the ends scrape together.” 

Richard drawled: “So can I. Don’t 
play with them unless you get a special 
lot of fun out of it, Peter. It’s no fun 
for me.” 

Mary whispered: “Can’t we go into 
port, somewhere?” 

No one answered her. Their minds 
were dulled by this emergency. It was 
Richard who suggested calling Isaiah 
and Hiram. “They might have some 
idea,” he suggested, and this proved to 
be true. Isaiah volubly assured them 
that he had set more broken arms than 
you could shake a stick at. 

“You go make a splint, Hiram,” he 
told the carpenter. “What we want is a 
couple flat pieces of cedar, bout so long 
and ‘bout so wide. We'll give a yank at 
his arm and get it straight so the two 
ends of the bone go together all right, 
and then tie it up in a splint, and serve 
it snug up so’s he can’t move it.” 

Hiram went to obey, and Mary to tear 
some of her own garments into bandages. 
When they set the broken bone, she bit 
her lip, watching Richard’s mouth twitch 
as they tugged at his arm. Isaiah be- 
lieved the hand should be turned thumb 
outward, the elbow in: he made Peter 
hold Richard’s shoulder while he pulled 
at wrist and hand and twisted them to 
suit his judgment. He and Peter held 
the arm thus stretched in position while 
Hiram laid on the splints and bound 
them in place. 


EORGE, tired by the excitement of 
the day, went to bed and Richard 
too, but Mary stayed a while on deck 


to watch the red-tinted smoke cloud 
against the moonlit blue of the sky, and 
the moon path on the water. They were 
hove to in light airs, and the Venturer 
fell off and came to with a slow periodic 
motion curiously soothing. The wheel 
was secured, and Mary was alone aft, 
Tommy busy with the men, old Willie 
Leeper boiling coffee in the galley. 
Peter came to where Mary stood. 

“Saw you against the moon on the 
water,” he said, “I thought you’d gone 
below.” 

“No. You must feel fine and proud 
tonight, Peter!” 

“Yes, sure. But there’s no satisfaction 
for a man when he’s feeling top of the 
world unless he’s got a woman to make 
love to.” He chuckled. “Want to play 
games, Mary? Just for fun? Let’s pre- 
tend you never married George, and 
that you're crazy about me, and that 
I've done something grand and come 
home to you to be told how wonderful 
I am.” 

She thought of the bitter news that 
waited to greet Peter on his real home- 
coming, and full of sympathy, wishing to 
make him happy now, she asked in 
affectionate teasing: “Which pretty girl 
will you tell, Peter, when we do get to 
New Bedford?” 

“No one.” He spoke in lower tones. 
“There weren’t any girls in New Bed- 
ford for me when you were there, ex- 
cept you. Let’s pretend you’re you and 
I’m Richard, Mary.” He did not touch 
her; yet she felt as though she were 
caught tight, half-smothered in his arms. 

She fled. Before he could move she 
reached the companion, went down it 
like a cat. His hand, trying to catch her, 
rapped smartly against the side of the 
companion above her head; she heard 
him hoarsely whisper her name. Then 
she was in her cabin, and slipped the 
bolt, stood in darkness with wide eyes 
staring at the moonlit square of the 
window, her shoulders and head and 
hands pressing against the panels of the 
door, her heart beating her with blows. 
She heard his feet above her head go 
forward draggingly. 

Suddenly, for no accountable reason 
she remembered the pearls Jarambo had 
given her. She had hidden them soon 
after Peter saw them, as it seemed to 
her shrewdly and securely; and she had 
taken advantage of the fact that the 
desk in the common room was often 
unlocked; and on one such occasion, at a 
moment when she was alone in the 
cabin and secure from observation, Mary 
pulled out the upper drawer of the desk, 
where the old revolver lay on top of a 
litter of papers and odds and ends, and 
stuffed the little packet of pearls into 
the dead space behind the drawer. She 
had used the piece of strap iron to push 
them far back out of sight and reach, 
then replaced the drawer; and she had 
not looked at them since. 

But now she thought of them, and 
wished to make sure they were safe. The 
common room was deserted; the desk 
unlocked as it was more often than not. 
She took out the drawer: using the bent 
end of the strap iron as a sort of hook, 
she reached into the space where the 
drawer had been and tried to drag out 
the packet of pearls. 

It was not there. The pearls were gone. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE loss of the pearls did not in itself 

grieve Mary; but the manner of their 
going had alarming implications. Who- 
ever had stolen them was by the very 
fact of his guilt made potentially danger- 
ous to the ship and to them all. Richard 
and Peter and Mat Forbes had every 
opportunity to open the desk without 
being seen; but of these three Mary 
thought Peter was the only one capable 
of theft. Peter had certainly a greedy 
mind, and Peter knew of the existence 
of the pearls. 

Later she reported the disappearance 
to Richard. He said good-humoredly: 
“Shucks, you probably took them your- 
self. hid them somewhere else; and now 
you've forgotten where.” 

“You must think I’m an 
was at once hurt and angry. 

“Sure you didn’t?” 

“Of course I’m sure,’ 

They had not told George anything 
about the pearls, but in the end it be- 
came necessary to do so. The compulsion 


idiot!” She 


, 


came about in a disturbing way. Mary 
and Richard were apt to discuss the 
pearls whenever they were together and 
out of reach of other ears; and a man 
less sensitive than George must have 
seen that he was excluded from some 
secret which they shared. He was for 
a while too proud to confess that he saw 
this, fighting to hide from Mary and to 
beat down in himself the instinctive 
jealousy. 

But in the end he questioned Peter. 
They had sighted a small pod of sperm 
whales apparently making a_ passage, 
moving faster than the ship, coming up 
behind them, going on ahead. Everyone 
was at the rail watching them, and Mary 
asked Richard: 

“Do you wish you could kill one of 
them?” 

He grinned, looked ruefully at the arm 
strapped to his side. “I’m in no shape to 
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He called her name, and there was a 
note of warning in his voice. That call 
startled her, made her turn with guilty 
cheeks; for when she had followed Rich- 
ard forward, she was thinking of his 
forbearance toward Peter, and when 
they were alone, on sudden impulse she 
said: “Isaiah told me Peter’s not really 
your brother, Richard.” 

He turned in quick distress, but then 
his eyes hardened. “Isaiah?” 

“Yes. He was mad at Peter for hang- 
ing back, the day Feik was sick. But— 
I haven’t told anyone.” 


He said in a low tone: “I’d have Isaiah 


whipped for that, if he weren't old 
enough to be my grandfather.” 
“Everyone will know when we get 
home.” 
Richard shook his head. “No, they 
won't! Not even Peter, if Isaiah and 
Hiram keep their mouths shut. I’m go- 


Fritz held out the pearl to her in his open hand, and before she could take it, 
George struck at it with a violent gesture. 


lower,” he reminded her. No, we've 
done well enough as it is.” 
“You'll be glad to get home, won't 


you?” 

“Tll be glad when this arm is right, 
anyway,” he admitted. 

Peter, standing just beyond Richard, 
said: “I'll be glad to get home, myself. 
I'll stay ashore, after this voyage; find 
me a wife and settle down and own ships 
for other men to sail. I can live on my 
share of what father left.” 


Mary’s eyes flashed from him to 
Richard. Richard stared off across the 
sea; but his ears were red. George 


asked: “How about you, Richard? Will 
you keep the sea?” 

“Aye.” 

“Not marry?” 

Richard said quietly: “I never saw a 
woman yet I'd rather have than a good 
ship.” 

The spouts of the whales were moving 
farther and farther ahead. Richard went 
forward to watch them more handily. 
Mary followed him 

George saw that Richard and 
were no longer watching the distant 
spouts of the whales. After a moment 
he said, trying to speak lightly: “I won- 
der what Richard and Mary are talking 
about so seriously. Look at them. I sup- 
pose it’s easy to imagine things, but I’ve 
thought several times lately that when 


Mary 


they were together, if I joined them, 
they started talking about something 
else.” 


Peter clapped him on the shoulder in 
good-humored protest. “Now listen, 
Dick’s not one to make love to another 
man’s wife.” He chuckled. “Anyway, 
not if the man’s around!” 

“I trust Mary, and Richard 
course. Only I’ve wondered, sometimes 

“Here, I'll show you you’re wrong.” 
Peter spoke easily; he took George by 
the arm. led him across to the other side 
of the deck and forward, so that they 
would approach Richard and Mary un- 
seen, from behind. “We'll get near 
enough to hear what they’re saying,” 
he proposed. 

But George stopped. “No,” he said 
curtly. “I’m not a spy!” Before Peter 
could urge him, he called to Mary, still 
some distance from them. 


too, of 


” 


ing to have the lawyers tear up father’s 
will, or else I'll take Peter in as partner. 
He can run things ashore.” He hesitated 
and said reflectively: “The sea’s hard on 
some men, makes them show up badly, 
breaks them down. Peter doesn’t belong 
on a ship. He thinks too much. But he’d 
be a good partner ashore. 

“T haven't even told George.” 

“Don't,” he urged. “If Peter knew 
about it, it would knock him all to 
pieces, Mary.” 

Then George spoke her name behind 
them, and she turned in quick guilty 
Gismay; and George saw her confusion 
and his cheek paled. She went toward 
him, torced herself to speak casually. 

“Well, they’re gone, almost out of sight 
RO. 

George nodded. “I think I'll go below.” 
He seemed hoarse. “I'll try to take a 
nap.” 

He turned away. Mary, after a mo- 
ment’s doubt, went with him. “I'll come 
down and tuck you in,” she decided. 

At the foot of the companionway she 
found he had stopped to wait for her; 


and when she faced him he asked a 
question. 
“Mary, what were you and Richard 


talking about?” 

He saw the instant faint alarm in her 
eyes. “Why—the whales, and things,” she 
said. “Nothing special.” 

He cried wretchedly: “Oh, I’m sorry. 
Mary! I don’t want to be this way! But 
I've seen you so often lately talking to 
him, and if I come near you, you stop.” 

Desperate to reassure him, and to stop 
his questions, she remembered the 
pearls. “Richard’s worried,” she _ said. 
“There were some pearls in a packet in 
his desk, and they’ve been stolen.” 

“Pearls? Where did Richard 
them?” 

“They were mine.” 
must tell him everything; but at her 
word, his hand tightened on her arm. 
“Mary, did Aulgur give them to you?” 

“Please, George! You hurt!” 

“I'm sorry!” He released her, wiped 
his forehead helplessly. “Where did you 
get them, Mary?” 

“Jarambo gave them to me the day 
we left Gilead.” 

“Jarambo?” His eyes cleared with re- 


get 


Once begun, she 
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CHATELAINE, FEBRUARY. 1939 
really writing a letter like that; so many 
long words, so stilted and silly and 


everything?” 

He said, half-smiling at his own con- 
fession: “I've never had a love letter. 
Mary. I don’t Know much about them 
Didn’t you write it?” 

“Yes, but years ago. My handwriting 
doesn’t even look like that now!” 

“I've never seen your handwriting, 
you know. We've not been separated, so 
we've never written letters to each 
other.” 

He spoke so humbly that for a mom- 
ent she caught him close in tenderness: 
but then she spoke in swift explanation, 
and soberly now. “Listen, George, I 
copied this letter out of a ‘Complete 
Letter Writer’ when I was in school in 
New Bedford. It was supposed to be 
from a man to a girl, and I thought it 
was perfectly beautiful. You know I was 
crazy about Richard then. I was only 
about twelve or fourteen years old. I put 
his name and mine, instead of the ones 
in the book.” 

“IT see,” he assented. “But, Mary, 
Richard kept it all these years. So per- 
haps he loved you too!” 

She shook her head. “No, he didn’t 
keep it. He never saw it. I know that 
now. Peter stole it from me in school. 
He told me he was going to give it to 
Richard. I begged him not to.” Her 
cheek colored, and she said honestly: 
“I guess I sort of hoped he would, 
though. You know, little girls like to be 
teased about things like that. Next day 
he brought me what he said was Rich- 
ard’s answer; but I know now that Peter 
wrote the answer himself, because it’s 
the same handwriting in the log; and he 
must have kept my letter all this time 
... Her voice checked as though some 
thought struck her; then she went on: 
“And he put it in Richard's coat, to fool 
you, to make you mad!” 

He said grimly, remembering that 
storm of emotion which had racked him 
so: “I was crazy, Mary. I'll spend the rest 
of my life making up to you for the 
way I acted that day.” 

She told him, warmly comforting: “I 
didn’t mind really, George. You know, 
you've never told me you love me. It’s 
only when you get terribly jealous that 
I can see you do.” Then she cried tense 
again, leaning close to him so that they 
could not be overheard. “But don’t you 
George, this means Richard isn’t 

If he is, Peter killed him; but I 
isn't.” 


see, 
dead! 
know he 


HAT night Mary sat beside George 

and in a whisper explained that 
when Peter was surely asleep, they could 
creep across to wake the mates and en- 
list their aid. For if help were to be 
found against Peter it must come from 
those next in authority aboard. 

She grasped George’s arm; and they 
moved with elaborate’ precautions, 
quietly, in stocking feet. George brought 
the candle, in a sticking tommy; but he 
closed their 


did not yet light it. She 
cabin door softly behind them; made 


sure the door into the common room was 
already closed. Mat Forbes and Corkran 
were sound asleep when George in 
darkness opened their door and felt his 
way to Mat’s bunk and whispered in the 
mate’s ear, warning him to silence, Mary 
pressed the door shut without a sound; 
and George lighted the candle, and Cork- 
ran woke at the sudden flare. Except for 
their boots, he and Mat were both fully 
clad, sleeping in their clothes against 
the pitiless and searching cold. 

Mat and Corkran, when the lamp was 


lighted, looked at their visitors in a 
sleepy wonder, waiting to hear what 
this visitation meant; and Mary tried 


to explain. She found that there was ter- 
ribly little she could say. She had no 
evidence beyond her own certainty that 
Richard was alive, and that Peter knew 
it, and that they must return to Hoakes 
Bay. 

Corkran was a long moment in re- 
plying; and before he spoke, his eyes 
swung from her to George. “Reverence,” 
he asked gravely, “what do you say? Are 
you for going back?” 


“Tea” 

Corkran stood up, and he dropped his 
hand on George’s shoulder like an 
accolade. He turned to the mate, spoke 
simply: 


“Mr. Forbes, if himself here says go 


back, then I say go. If he said not. I'd 
say no; but we'll do what he’s wanting.” 
And he went on: “What you say’s true, 
right enough. Making Mr. Corr that calls 
himself Cap’n now go back to Hoakes 
Bay if he won’t is mutiny. or next thing 
to it. But Mr. Forbes, if Cap'n Corr’s 
alive, then the mate’s already mutinied 
himself, or worse; and if that’s so. it’s 
our job to handle him. If we go back 
and don’t find Cap’n Corr, we're in 
trouble; but if we do, then we’ve done 
dur job, and we'd be all right.” 

Mat Forbes sighed, hating the respon- 
sibility they must assume, the risk they 
must take; yet he accepted it. “Aye,” he 
said. “We'll go back.” 

He turned. Corkran now following his 
superior. At the head of the companion 
by which they had reached the deck, 
Mat hesitated, considering what to do. 
Then he descended into the steerage and 
roused Isaiah, Hiram, Rannels. 


“Come along, all of you,” he said 
briefly. “We're going to talk to the 
mate.” 


Rannels echoed: “Mate?” 

But Mat did not wait to explain. The 
others shuffled after him into the main 
cabin. Mary heard them, and opened the 
door; George with the blanket around 
him at her shoulder. They were silhouet- 
ted against the light, the mates and the 
others here in darkness. Mat spoke to 
her. 

“You're right,” he said. “We're going 
to him now.” 

He led the way into the common room 
aft, and he moved with a certain heed- 
lessness, careless of the noise he might 
make. There he lighted one of the hang- 
ing lamps, and Corkran lighted another, 
and Mat turned toward the door of the 
Captain’s cabin where Peter was asleep. 

But before he could touch the door it 
opened and Peter faced them. He stared 
from one to the other. There were six 
men and Mary, against him alone. 

Peter must have read their faces, and 
guilt for a moment flickered in his. 

“What's the matter?” Peter demanded. 
“What is this, mutiny?” Mary, watching 


him almost with sympathy, thought 
again that his beard was like a mask 
behind which his eyes flickered. His 


voice with that absurd squeak in it was 
a child’s voice. A child wearing a false 
face, playing at being a man. Peter 
cried: “Blast you, get out of here.” 

Mat Forbes spoke almost gently. “Mr. 
Corr, we’re going back to Hoakes Bay 
to find Cap’n Corr.” 

“Find him?” Peter wetted his dry lips. 
“He's 

“We'll have a try, anyway.” 

“You can’t find him. I told you what 
happened to him!” 

Old Isaiah suddenly cackled: the harsh 
sound startling in that tight moment. 
“I've told that sea lion yarn myself for 
forty year, and my Pa before me,” he 
said derisively. “You can’t catch a wise 
fish on dead bait, Mister Starn-all!” 

Mat said: “We're going back to have 
a look.” 

Peter swung toward them. “No, you’re 
not! I'm captain aboard here. You'll take 
orders from me. I'll decide what we'll 
do and where we'll go. 

“Tl put the lot of you in irons! This 
is mutiny!” 

Mat nodded. “I know it, yes. If we 
don’t find him, it is, anyway. If we don’t 
find him, why—you're the Cap'n, sure. 
But—-Mr. Corkran, speaking of irons, 
Cap’n Corr had some irons in the desk 
there. Get them.” 


gone.” 


Peter was stony silent now. Mat 
Forbes turned to Mary. “You and Mr. 
McAusland move in here, into these 


cabins,” he said briefly. “I'll iron him to 
the mizzenmast.” 

Mat Forbes decided that when they 
came to anchor again in Hoakes Bay. he 
would send Corkran to command and 
direct the search ashore. Corkran was 
wise and strong. Mat himself, clearly 


had better stay on board the Venturer. 
Someone must keep an eye on Peter 
So Mat would stay aboard. He meant 
to send ashore as many men as possible 
to prosecute the search for Richard with 
the best chance of success. George 
clearly could not go. His strength would 
not permit it. Mary would wish to stay 
with her husband. Willie Leeper, that 
silent man, could never be pried out of 
his galley; and Mat decided to keep 


Rannels on the Venturer. Rannels was 
his own harpooner. They had _ killed 
whales together, and Mat trusted the fat 
young man. 

So when the boats put off, twelve men 
went in them; or rather, eleven men and 
Tommy Hanline. Corkran commanded 
one boat, Big Pip the other. Seven men 
and Mary were left aboard. 

It occurred to Mat to inspect Peter's 
rons. Mat descended into the cabin 
with Mary. He slid back the bolt on 
the door between the common room and 
the main cabin. Peter sat there at the 
table, his hands front of him. the 
irons on his wrists passed through the 
loop of chain around the mizzen, and 
he met Mat’s eyes, but he did not speak. 
Mat closed the door and bolted it again. 
When he turned, Mary stood in the 
doorway of the Captain’s cabin, and 
George was on his feet inside the cabin, 
facing her. 

Mat Forbes felt rather than saw a 
shadow pass along the skylight over his 
head. Willie Leeper was about his busi- 
ness on deck there, so that shadow was 
understandable, but Mat’s nerves were 
tight, and a quick alarm stirred him. He 
looked up sharply at the skylight, too 
late to see anything, and then he took 
the revolver out of his belt and cocked 
it and stepped quickly toward the com- 
panionway. 

Mary saw the 
weapon. She asked in a 
tone: “What’s the matter?” 

He said reassuringly: “Nothing.” 
started to ascend. 

She came to the foot of the com- 
panionway; and his feet were level with 
her shoulders, his head just emerging 
from the companion, when she heard the 
crack of the smashing blow that felled 
him. 

The revolver, without being discharg- 
ed, dropped out of his hand and clat- 
tered down to her feet. Mat slumped for- 
ward limply on his face, his body 
sprawling on the deck, his legs hanging 
down the companionway. Rannels shout- 
ed something; and she looked up and 
saw the harpooner, his face red with 
excitement, grab Mat by the collar. In- 
stinctively she caught Mat’s feet and 
tried to hold onto them. Rannels jerked 
Mat’s body away from her. She snatched 
the revolver from the floor; but Ran- 
nels had hauled Mat out of sight before 
she could shoot. On deck someone came 
running aft. George crossed to her side, 
took the weapon from her. Looking up, 
he whispered: “What happened?” 

She was strangely not excited. “Ran- 
nels killed Mat!” she told him simply. 
Through the companion above them 
they could see the sky, the rain-filled 
clouds, the after rail. They heard Ran- 
nels speaking. 

“Watch the companion,” he panted, 
his voice thick. “Take that caps’an bar!” 
Then: “Here they are!” Mary caught the 
clink of metal. “I'll go get him loose, and 
Gee. You stay here, and if anybody 
shows a head, bust ’em.” 

Mary looked at George and saw, with 
a quickening respect and admiration, 
that he was calm; that strength had run 
him to meet this emergency. He 


saw the 
startled 


movement, 
low, 


He 


into 
said: 

“Go get the guns out of the rack and 
load them. I'll watch here, in case they 
try to come down.” 

She said from across the cabin by the 
arms rack: “It’s locked. The guns are 
locked in. Where's the key?” 

He shook his head. “Can you break it 
open?” 

“No! I don’t see how.” 


| 
“Then find the bomb gun. It’s in the 


cabinet behind the desk, or in one of 
the drawers 

She turned to look for that huge and 
wkward weapon. They could hear 
voices in the main cabin, the rattle of 
the chain Peter’s rising tones Ther 

meone tried the bolted d r between: 
and Peter called to them sharply: “Mary, 
let me in.” 

George said strongly: “No, Peter.” 

‘You sick fool, Tl) break down the 
door.” 

“T'll shoot you if you do!” George re- 
torted. He made a sign to Mary to hurry; 
his lips shaped the word ‘Bomb gun!” 

Peter whispering to Rannels in 
the main cabin. George and Mary could 
hear the muri but no words. Mary 








found the bomb gun, as heavy as a small 
cannon. She laid it on the desk; then 
searching in haste, she located a miscel- 
laneous lot of ammnunition. 

He bade her hold the cocked revolver 
ready to hand to him if he needed it 
He took the ramrod and thrust it down 
the barrel, marked with his thumb the 
length, tried it against the outside of the 
barrel, shook his head. “I'll have to load 
it,’ he said. The gun was so heavy he 
lifted it with some difficulty. He pushed 
a bomb into the barrel till it rested on 
the charge, and found it fitted snugly 
enough so that it would not slide out 
He raised the hammer, capped the nip- 
ple, left the hammer at full cock read 
to fire. 

Mary watched him uneasily, more 
afraid of this huge weapon than of the 
enemies who surrounded them. The 
voices in the main cabin could no longer 


be heard; and there was no sound on 
the deck above their heads. She asked 
George: 

“Will that bomb explode if it hits 
anything?” 


“I don’t know,” he admitted. “I don’t 
know how they work.” He grinned doubt- 
fully. “Richard said the back end of a gun 
like this does as much damage as the 
front, but it’s better than nothing; and if 
that bomb hits anyone, even if it does not 
explode, they’ll know it!” 

They stood together, the gun on the 
desk between them, its muzzle toward 
the bolted door of the main cabin. 


We Richard went ashore the day 
‘Y before, it was at Peter’s suggestion. 
“Do you good to stretch your legs,” the 
younger man urged. 

The tussock grass, at first short and 
scattering, then taller and thicker, high 
above their heads, received them. 

That which happened came with no 
warning. Richard, breaking blindly 
through the grass, lunging and fighting 
through the mesh of it like a fish caught 
in a net, stepped into nothingness. He 
fell, turning over sickeningly in the air. 
He fell on his right side, shoulder and 
hip striking together, in shallow water 
and muck. The breath was knocked out 
of him; and he was stunned and shaken 
and for a little could not move. Then he 
rolled painfully on his back and felt 
something hard under his head and laid 
his hand on the shaft of the club he had 
carried. He got to his knees and stood 
up, gasping for breath; and his feet sank 
deep in water and soft mire. 

He looked up and saw the sky through 
a round hole five or six feet across, 
edged with grass, the long stuff broken 
by his fall hanging down into the hole 
The hole was a full thirty feet above 
his head. 

He called Peter’s name, shouting it as 
loudly as he could with what breath his 
jolted lugs could catch; he shouted again 
and again, till he saw something move 
at the edge of the hole above him, saw 
Peter’s head projected against the sky, 
heard Peter cry: 


“Dick! Are you down there?” 
To 
After a moment Peter asked: “How 


deep is it?” 
“Thirty feet, anyway. 
“Can you climb out?” 


Maybe more.” 


“No.” he said. “It's shaped like the 
inside of a jug. The sides slant in at 
the top.” He remembered something 
“I've heard Isaiah say there’s peat on 
these islands, and if a fire starts. it burns 
down into the bog, leaves a hole like 
this. You'll have to get a line, bring 
some men to haul me out.” 

“T'll bring a line. You take it easy. 
I'll get the line we towed the casks 
ashore with.” 

“That’s not heavy enough Bring 
some whale line from the shi; 

Peter agreed. “Yes, I'd bet I'll be 
quite while Dick; but I make it 
quick as I can. Take it 

His head disappeared. Ri rd d 
where he wa looking I t ull 
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Rain fell miserably for a while and 

passed. 

She became conscious as the afternoon 
drew on of a change in the wind, and 

icoked out through the small square 
window above the bunk and saw that 
the ship had swung so that the south- 
ern shores of the bay instead of the 
northern were now on that starboard 
side. When after a while she heard the 
first boat bump the ship’s side, some- 
thing in her quickened. She would be 
glad to be away, glad to come north out 
of this rotting cold and be warm again. 

She heard feet on deck, and listened 
for Richard’s voice. She heard Peter 
giving orders; the creak of the windlass 
as the first cask of water was swung 
aboard. Someone came down the com- 
panion into the after cabin, and she 
thought it was Richard, and wondered 
whether he would come to the door here 
to speak to them. His feet moved to and 
fro in the after cabin; and she heard 
the thump of a gun-butt as the weapon 
was replaced in the rack, and the snap 
of the padlock. George was asleep, but 
his hand still held hers; and she knew 
that to move would wake him. She 
heard Richard moving in his cabin, 
divided only by the bulkhead from this 
one; and she felt him near her, and 
watched George’s sleeping face, think- 
ing: He must never know, must never 
know. 

Richard was coming into the main 
cabin now, passing the head of the table. 
She heard his steps, and looked through 
the door and saw not Richard but Peter. 
Peter went into the cabin which he and 
Mat Forbes shared; and after a minute 
or two he came out with his arms full 
of his belongings and carried them 
through the door into the common room 
aft. Into Richard’s cabin! 

She began to tremble, not now with 
cold. She wished to call to Peter, and her 
lips were dry and her throat ached. She 
wetted her lips, and then he appeared. 

He came into the main cabin where the 
table was built around the mizzen, and 
stopped six feet from her, facing her. 

The skylight was over his head and a 
little behind him, so that his face under 
the peak of his cap was shadowed; but 
she saw the whites of his eyes, as 
though his eyes were wide. He did not 
speak. She forced herself to do so. She 
asked: 

“Peter—where’s Richard?” 

He shook his head, not in negation, but 
in a sort of submission. He said: “Mary 
—Richard’s dead.” 

Mary for a moment could not move. 
She heard herself whispering monoton- 
ously: “No. No. No.” She knew she was 
shaking her head in a gesture of denial, 
a refusal to believe. Richard could not 
be dead. 

She heard George behind her saying 
something, his hand on her shoulder, 
pushing her before him out into the 

main cabin; but her eyes never left 
Peter’s. 

She forced herself to listen to what 
Peter said when he now began to relate 
what had happened, telling George, 
while the others listened and the parrot 
grumbled. Peter said they set the men 
to fill the casks, from the little pond 
just above the beach, and then he and 
Richard went around the pond, because 
there were geese on the other side. But 
the geese rose and flew up the gently 
rising slopes toward the low ridge that 
ran along the point of land which en- 
closed the Bay, and settled again up 
there into what must be another pond; 
and he and Richard decided to follow 
the birds and try for a shot, and he 
called Gee, the Negro, to come along and 
earry their game. Peter had the gun, 
loaded with bird shot. Richard, since his 
left arm was still in a splint and held 
at his side, could not shoot; but he car- 
ried a club made of a harpoon shaft, 
with an iron ring around the end to 
prevent its brooming. They came into 
tussock grass, at first short but later 
higher than their heads. They worked 
their way into it, Richard leading, then 
Peter, then Gee behind. The grass was 
so luxuriant and so high that when they 
were six feet apart they were hidden 

from one another. 

Peter said they came out at last on 
an open hillside grown with berry 
bushes. Crowberries, he thought they 
were; and they saw the pond on the 


saddle of the ridge and a great flock of 
geese in the pond. 

“I would have to crawl to get near 
enough to shoot,” Peter said, explaining 
to them as they listened without speech, 
Isaiah and Hiram in the door with Cork- 
ran behind them, George and Mary at 
the table. Tommy Hanline had come to 
stand behind Peter, tears streaking his 
cheeks. Once when Mary looked at 
Corkran she saw that he was watching 


George, in an intent and _ searching 
fashion. She heard a new note in the 


crackling of the windlass on deck for- 
ward, and she cried protestingly: 
“Peter, they’re getting the anchor up!” 
“Yes. Wind’s southeasterly. Just what 
we need to get out of the Bay.” 
“But we have to find Richard!” 
“We can’t, Mary. He’s gone!” 
Corkran was watching her now, some- 
thing like an admonition in his eyes. 
She was still, but she thought hopelessly: 


We're leaving him behind. Leaving 
Richard here, where it’s so cold. So 
cold. 


Peter went on with his story of his 
brother’s death. 

“Td have to crawl,” he said, “on my 
hands and knees. Richard and Gee stay- 
ed where they were, so’s not to scare 
the birds. I crawled through the berry 
bushes down into the rushes by the 
pond, and through the rushes, pushing 
the gun ahead of me, keeping its muzzle 
up out of the mud and water. I got with- 
in shot range and waited till they lined 
up good, and shot. Some were dead, and 
some of them flapping on the water. 
The others flew away. 

“I stood up and yelled, and Gee came 
running. We chased the wounded geese 
in the shallow water, and caught some, 
till we had eight. The others had hid 
in the reeds where we couldn't find 
them, or else they had swum into deep 
water where we couldn’t go. Gee tied 
them with a piece of rope yarn, tied 
them together by the necks and slung 
them over his shoulder, four in front and 
four behind. 

“Then I asked him where Richard was. 
He said Richard had gone down to the 
beach. I told Gee to bring the geese back 
to the boats, and I went to find Richard. 
The ridge breaks down to the shore like 
a cliff, too steep to climb down. I went 
along the top of the cliff looking for 
him, and finally saw him. There was a 
point of rocks running out into the 
water, and he was sneaking toward the 
point as if he was trying to cut some- 
thing off from the water. I thought it 
might be seals, but I couldn’t see him. 


“I saw him start to run, and then I 
saw them coming toward the water, gal- 
loping on their flippers the way they do; 
but they were sea lions, bigger than 
seals, some of them ten to twelve feet 
long. They looked like big snails to me. 
Dick got in the way of them and he 
hit at one with his club. 

“It snapped at him. I was too far away 
to see just what happened, but they have 
long tusks, teeth like a dog’s, only 
longer. It must have sunk the tusks into 
his hand; and it just galloped on, drag- 
ging Richard with it, into the water.” 

George ejaculated: “Dragging him?” 
She thought: George’s teeth are chatter- 
ing. He ought to have a blanket round 
him. But she did not move. Peter went 
on: 

“I think one of the tusks stuck in his 
wrist somehow; maybe wedged between 
the bones, or hooked into the tendons. 
He was jerked off his feet, counldn’t do 
anything. It dragged him into the water, 
and they went under together. The place 
was boiling with them, dozens of them, 
like a school of mackerel. They turned it 
into foam like milk. Even from up where 
I was, I couldn’t see down into it.” 

“Couldn’t you do anything?” This was 
George again, his lips stiff and blue with 
cold, the words clumsy. 

“IT got down as fast as I could,” Peter 
said, answering George. “I got down to 
the beach and raced along to where the 
thing dragged him under, and looked for 
him, and yelled for him. They were bob- 
bing up and down in the water, bobbing 
their heads up, looking at me. I could 
see them bobbing their heads up, half a 
mile off-shore, watching me; but I didn’t 
see him again.” 

Mary thought of Corkran, watching 
over George, keeping him warm. But 


some part of her whispered to herself: 
“He can’t be dead!” 

Peter said: “I stayed there, running up 
and down the beach, shouting and yell- 
ing like a crazy man, but I never saw 
him again.” 

“He can’t be.” Mary realized she had 
spoken aloud, for their eyes turned to 
her. She insisted in a dreadful stubborn- 
ness: “Richard can’t be dead, Peter.” 

He stood up angrily. “I tell you he is.” 


“We can go back and find him. 
Please!” 
“Find him?” Peter laughed grimly 


“Mary, he won't float for days, maybe 
never, maybe miles away.” 

“We can wait. Peter, he can’t be dead.” 
George reached across the table to hold 
her hand, press it; but when she looked 
at him she thought his eyes seemed not 
so much to comfort her as to urge on her 
some gentle warning. She shook her 
head without knowing it, and said: “No, 
Peter.” 

Peter’s face darkened, but he spoke 
without heat, understandingly. “I’m 
sorry, Mary. I know how you always 
felt about Richard. But I feel worse than 
anyone. He was my brother, wasn’t he?” 
He looked around at them all; he cried, 
as if their eyes accused him: “Blast it, 
I couldn't do anything! I tell you he’s 
dead!” No one spoke. He came to his 
feet, strongly. “I want to get away from 
here. This easterly’s what we need to 
get out of the bay. We might not get 
another for weeks. We're leaving!” 

No one denied him. His voice cracked 
and was shrill in an unnecessary defiance. 
“l'’m Cap’n aboard now. What I say 
goes!” 

He stared at Mary, then at them all, 
one by one, beating down their eyes. 
Tommy, behind him, slipped away; and 
Hiram Minick backed into the steerage. 
But Isaiah stood his ground, and so did 


Corkran. The parrot looked at Peter 
with a hostile eye, and muttered: 
“Blow the man down.” 
Peter said, his tone placating: “Cork- 


ran, come on deck. I want a word with 
you.” Without waiting for an assent, he 
turned abruptly into the after cabin. 
Corkran went through the steerage to 
ascend the companion there. 

Isaiah stayed in the doorway. Mary ap- 
pealed to the old cooper. “Isaiah, do you 
believe he’s dead?” 

He swallowed hard and his teeth 
clicked. ‘“Peter’s Cap’n now,” he remind- 
ed her guardedly. 

“But Isaiah, it 
Could it?” 

He leaned down between her and 
George. “It’s the quint of lies!” he said 
in a harsh sudden whisper. “I've told 
enough of ’em in my time. I’d ought to 
know one when I hear it. That one...” 
He made a gesture of scorn. “That one 
ain’t even a neat one! It don’t fit any 
more than a shirt on a handspike.” 

“Peter wouldn't lie, wouldn’t say it if 
it weren’t true,” she protested. 

Isaiah looked at her bleakly for a 
moment. Then he nodded in submission. 
“Aye, ma’am, he’s the Skipper now,” he 
agreed. “He wouldn’t lie about it!” He 
stumped away into the steerage without 
another word. 


CHAPTER IX 


EORGE put off Richard’s coat that 

Tommy had given him and went to 
his bunk to lie under blankets there. She 
followed him, her legs stiff and wooden 
with the penetrating damp and chill. 

Then at last she looked at George and 
met his eyes, wondering who he was, 
trying stupidly to remember. He smiled 
in a fashion infinitely tender, and held 
hard to her hand and said softly: 

“I know, Mary. It’s all right, 
know.” 

She did not hear him. Corkran crossed 
the cabin and went on deck: and the 
movement past her unseeing eyes roused 
her. She had to be alone. She went to 
the common room, toward her own 
cabin. Peter was at the desk, writing in 
the log. She thought: He’s writing there 
how Richard died. Her eyes blurred, and 
she nodded submissively. In her cabin, 
she closed the door behind her, lay along 
the bunk with her head in her arms. 

She may have slept, till Tommy came 
to say through the closed door that sup- 
per was on the table. She rose and let 
down her hair and brushed it; braided 
it and coiled it on her head again. The 


! 


couldn’t happen so! 
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brush strokes eased and soothed her. 
Her blood began to course more strongly 
through her veins. 

When she came into the main cabin, 
Peter sat in Richard's place at the head 
of the table. The mates had not yet come 
below. She went to speak to George and 
found him stronger than he had been, 
bent on coming to be at the table with 
them. She sat on Peter’s right as she had 
been at Richard’s right during these 
weeks of the voyage. 

After dinner George and Mary went 
into the common room, and George lay 
down on the long bench there. 

Mary stood looking out of the small 
square window at the boil of water 
under the stern. The desk was at her 
left, the log book lying on the end of 
it. 

After a while she looked down at the 
book; and presently she lifted it and 
turned the pages to the latest entry. She 
read it, her eyes glancing along the 
lines. 

Hoakes Bay. Day began with south- 
west wind and rain. Repairs finished 
this morning. Captain Richard Corr 
and Mate Peter Corr went to shoot 
geese on shore while the water casks 
were being filled. Captain Corr de- 
scended to the south beach and tried 
to cluba sea lion. The animal bit at him 
and its tusks fastened in his arm and it 
dragged him into the sea. He was lost. 
Wind came southeasterly in the after- 
noon, giving us a fair chance to make 
out of the Bay. Will stop at Stanley to 
set up new topmast and top gallant. 
Rain squalls tonight. Corkran was pro- 
moted to second mate. 

Mary read and nodded slowly. That 
was all. Her eyes ran along the lines 
again, seeing the entry word by word, 
letter by letter. So brief. So terrible. Yet 
as she conned the words, she seemed to 
hear, far away, a faintly familiar sound, 
not easily identified. She tried to hear 
more plainly. Peter had written this. 
The capitals were ornate, involved in 
sweeping curves; and there’ were 
blotches where the pen had pressed too 
hard, and the letters staggered erratic- 
ally up and down. Peter had written 
this. It was very different from the pre- 
ceding entries in Richard’s small, neat, 
careful hand. 

Her eyes widened in a sudden startled 
attention. She took the log book near 
the lamp and held it close to the light 
and read those lines again. 

Once years ago Richard had written 
her a note, two or three lines, brief, curt, 
cruel. “Wait till you grow up. Don't be 
a silly little fool.” But Richard had writ- 
ten that note the way Peter had written 
this entry in the log, in a sprawling 
hand, the words straggling up and down, 
the capitals ornate. Richard had written 
that note in Peter’s handwriting, not in 
his own. She heard that far sound more 
clearly now. It came rushing nearer, 
burst clamoring in her ears. She knew 
in a complete and overpowering revela- 
tion that it had been Peter, not Richard, 
who wrote that cruel note long ago 

The log book snapped shut with a 
sound so loud that George sat up, star- 
ing at her, asking quickly: “What is it, 
Mary?” 

She was trying to think, trying to 
understand, till her thoughts became too 
swift to follow, leaping to a conclusion. 

She glided toward him, caught his 
arm. made him sit down again, herself 
sat beside him. She asked in a sharp 
whisper: “George, what made you think 
Richard and I loved each other that 
day? What made you, George?” 

“Don’t be unhappy about that. It's all 
right.” 

“No,” she insisted. “Tell me.” She de- 
manded acutely: “George, did Peter give 
you a letter he said I'd written Richard?” 

He looked at her steadily, and at last: 
“Why—he didn’t give it to me, no. I 
wanted to go on deck, and it was cold, 
and Peter gave me Richard's big sea 
coat to wear over my own. After we got 
on deck, I put my hands in the pockets, 
and felt a piece of paper, and before 
I thought, I looked at it. It was your 
letter to Richard, Mary.” 

“You really thought I'd written this to 
Richard?” 

“What could I think?” 

“IT mean, since we came aboard here?” 

“I’m afraid I did,” he admitted. 

“My dear, can you imagine any girl 
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We do hope your new Ford arrives 


You’RE going to be a very proud lady 


whether this is your first Ford or 


your tenth! It’s the biggest beauty that 
ever rolled up to your door and set 
hearts and window-curtains stirring! 

lhe lines of this new car are as long 
and smooth and graceful as a plume. 
‘The space inside is amazing! You'll 
want to lounge, luxuriously, in the 


redesigned seats which are deeper and 


softer, over the car’s flexible springs 
and hydraulic shock absorbers. 

And the new quiet is something you 
can actually sense. Scientific sound- 
proofing has made the Ford such a 
restful companion! As you travel to- 
gether ...1n traffic lines or country 
lanes... there’s the safety of an all- 
steel body and new hydraulic brakes 
And the velvety V-8 engin make 


driving as smooth as dreaming 


lhe 1939 Fords are modestly priced 
And of this, you’re always sure: Ford- 
built means top value. . Ford M 
Company of Canada, Limited, 


offers Ford, Mercury, Lincoln-Zephy1 


and Lincoln motor cars. 








by daylight! 







FEATURES THAT MAKE FORD CARS TOP VALUE 
STYLE LEADERSHIP —The luxury cor in the 


low-price field. 

% V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE — 8 cyiin- 
ders give smoothness. Small cylinders give 
economy. 


% HYDRAULIC BRAKES —Eosy-acting — quick, 
straight stops. 


% TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT — New 
flexible roll-edge seat cushions, soft transverse 
springs, double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 


 d STABILIZED CHASSIS —No front end bob- 
bing or dipping. Level starts, level stops, level 
ride 

% SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING — Noises 


hushed for quiet ride 


% LOW PRICES —Advertised prices include 


many items of desirable equipment. 
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opening so far above him, wishing Peter 
were still there. He could hear the grass 
rustling in the wind; but the sound was 
faint. He was wet, and he was cold. 

He stood up and swung his right arm 
strongly across his chest to warm him- 
self, 

How long now since Peter left? They 
had come ashore just after midday din- 
ner. When the casks were full, if the 
wind served, they would be ready to 
sail. Richard watched the grey cloud 
mass overhead, trying to determine 
which way it was moving; but he had 
no clue to compass points. 

Now and then, in the back of his mind, 
like a watching, beckoning figure, Mary 
appeared. He shut his thoughts against 
her. He must put her out of his mind, 
keep her out of his mind. Forever. 

Peter would come soon. Surely he 
would come soon. 

Richard caught a new thought, and it 
sickened him. Peter might not be able 
to find the hole again. The grass was a 
maze with no landmarks in it. Richard 
blamed himself for failing to remind 
Peter to mark his trail. He should have 
thought of that. Peter was easily excited, 
easily lost his head. 

Richard decided they might even now 
be hunting for him, up there. He began 
to shout. 

He realized suddenly that he was 
screaming like a maniac; and he stop- 
ped in shame at himself, and controlled 
his voice, and thereafter he hallooed 
almost decorously, at regular intervals. 

It was Corkran, following the broken 
trail through the tall grass, who found 


him there. 
CHAPTER X 
BOARD the Venturer, George and 
Mary kept their vigil; George by 
the desk with the revolver and the bomb 
gun ready, Mary at the cabin window 
through which she could see the boats 
on shore. After a long time, George 
heard a voice on deck, a sudden cry; so 
he knew the truth before Mary spoke. 

She turned with glowing eyes; she 
whispered: “They’ve found him! He's 
walking. Two of them are helping him. 
George, Richard is alive!” 

George nodded. “Then they'll be at 
us,” he reminded her. He knew what to 
expect. Since the men had found Rich- 
ard, Peter must hold the Venturer and 
escape in her, or be damned. To hold 
her against the men in the boats, he 
must have the guns. To have the guns, 
he must capture the cabin. 

He spoke to Mary, sharply. “Take all 
those cartridge boxes, the powder, 
everything. Break the window. Throw 
it all overboard.” 

She moved without question to obey. 
The ammunition was already on top of 
the desk. She tried to open the window 
on the starboard side, and when it jam- 
med, she picked up the log book off the 
desk and shattered the glass. She began 
to throw out the boxes of cartridges. 
Someone on deck heard them splash in 
the water and looked over the rail and 
saw what she was doing, and shouted a 
warning. An instant later, Peter, keep- 
ing carefully out of sight, spoke in shrill 
command from the head of the com- 
panion. 

“Stop that down there, you!” 

George slipped the revolver, ready 
cocked, inside his belt with the butt pro- 
jecting convenient to his hand. He 
picked up the heavy bomb gun and 
stepped to the middle of the cabin fac- 


ing the companion, his back to the 
bolted door. He said: 
“Tll shoot the first man who shows 


himself!” Looking up through the com- 
panion he could see nothing except the 
sky, and a segment of the rail. The 
heavy gun dragged at his arms. 

Mary kept at her task, working fast 
and without pause, till it was done. She 
reported proudly: “That’s all.” She 
would have come toward him then, but 
George said: 

“Stay there, Mary. Out of the way.” 

She obeyed him. From where she stood 
she could not see the boats, could not 
know whether they had put off from 
the shore or not. For a time that was 
short yet seemed long, nothing hap- 


pened. There was a faint whisper and 
a rustling on deck, but that was all. The 
sounds over his head kept George's at- 
tention fixed on the companion. No 
movement in the main cabin warned 
him, but it was from that quarter that 
the attack came. 

Peter had at his command Rannels, 
Gee, Hurd and himself. Old Willie 
Leeper in his galley showed no slightest 
interest in what went forward aboard 
her, and Mat Forbes, though he was 
alive, was unconscious. Nevertheless 
Peter had bound Mat hand and foot to 
be secure. He told the cook: “You mind 
your own business and you won't get 
hurt!” Willie did not even look at him, 
made no reply. 

Peter directed Gee to take an axe 
down into the main cabin and strike the 
door into the common room a smashing 
blow that would make George turn that 
way. When he was turned, Rannels at 
the companionway, or Hurd, darting the 
great harpoon, would kill him from 
above. 

The Negro did not relish his assign- 


ment. He protested at taking what 
seemed to him the post of greatest 


danger; but Peter said reassuringly: “All 
he’s got is that old revolver. Probably 
it won't go off anyway; but you keep to 
one side of the door, so if he shoots 
through it he won't hit you. We'll have 
him before he can shoot twice.” 

Peter persuaded Gee, and when the 
others were in position the Negro went 
below. Peter himself would take no 
active part in the affray. Gee was bare- 
footed, and he moved silently. He was 
accustomed to use an axe left-handed. 
The door he had to attack swung into 
the after cabin, the hinges on the port 
side. Gee stood on that side when he 
swung the axe. 

He delivered that blow with a nervous 
violence which proved his own destruc- 
tion. That stroke was meant only for a 
distraction, to make George turn that 
way: but the axe hit the panels just 
beside the bolt, and the flimsy screws 
flew out and the door flew open so easily 
that Gee by his own weight was pulled 
forward, the axe and his swinging arms 
dragging him off balance, into the door- 
way. 

George, when the Negro struck, was 
standing at the foot of the companion- 
way, looking up, the bomb gun in his 
hands, the door into the main cabin ten 
feet away and behind him. At the crash 
of the axe blow, he whirled and saw the 
Negro in the doorway. Gee bawled in 
dismay, trying to leap clear, as George 
lifted the bomb gun and fired. 

At the sound of the axe, Rannels step- 
ped to the top of the companionway 
above George. He had already laid the 
long handle of the cutting-in spade out 
over the rail, clear of the after house, 
and he lifted it as he sprang into posi- 
tion. At the foot of the companionway 
he saw George swing to face Gee, and as 
George lifted the bomb gun. Rannels 
stabbed downward with the long spade. 
He aimed at the nape of George's neck. 

If the blow had struck fairly. it would 
have decapitated the man below: but 
the recoil of the gun knocked George 
off balance backward. He was already 
falling when Rannels struck, so the 
harpooner missed his aim. The spade 
that would have caught George in the 
neck, instead slid over his shoulder and 
cown his left arm. It bit into his fore- 
arm just below the elbow. It sliced the 
flesh like a razor, grated on the bone. 

George, thrown backward by the re- 
coil, fell on his left side. The smoke of 
powder from the gun’s thunderous dis- 
charge had instantly filled the cabin: 
but through this smoke as he lay on his 
side he saw Rannels at the head of the 
companionway recovering the spade to 
strike again. He rolled on his back, 
dodging that blow, and he dragged the 
revolver, already cocked, out of his belt 
and fired it upward blindly. The heavy 
slug struck Rannels in the breast bone. 
He slid feet first down the companion- 
way and lay in a huddle on the cabin 
floor, 

George saw Mary on her knees beside 
him. Her lips were moving as she cried 


out something he could not hear. He 
rolled over and climbed to his knees and 
to his feet. His left hand would not help, 
and he looked at it as impersonally as a 
man looks at a broken stick, and shook 
it a little. as if wondering if it were his 
own. The detonation had deafened him. 
The world was a muffled silence. Mary’s 
lips were moving, slowly. 

Mary was trying to hold him. He 
pushed her away. He had not meant to 
do this violently, but under his thrust 
she staggered backward till she collided 
with the corner of the desk. He shook 
his head regretfully. Too bad to hurt 
her, but he had business in hand 

He must kill Peter while he could. He 
said to Mary in an elaborate whisper, 
loudly, so that she would be sure to 
understand: 

“Stay here. 
I'm here.” 

He pushed her 
thrown three or four steps backward 
against the wall and fell. He thought: 
Why, I must be strong, really strong, to 
do that! Too bad! Poor Mary! 

He went through the after ‘tween 
Gecks. He moved briskly, the revolver 
in his right hand, his left arm hanging 

The housing looked aft. When his 
head rose above the deck level, he faced 
the mizzenmast. He crawled out of the 
companion on his hands and knees; and 
the revolver in his right hand thumped 
on the deck. 


Talk. Make them think 


aside, and she was 


Peter heard that sound and turned 
and saw him. 
Peter was on the starboard side of 


the cabin companion, by the door of the 
potato room where Tommy Hanline 
slept. He had a boat spade poised ready 
to slice at anyone whose head appeared 
in the companion. George saw him. 
George did not see Hurd. Hurd was on 
the port side, beyond the door of the 
galley where old Willie Leeper, as 
though blind to all that went on aboard 
here, persistently banged and clattered 
at his work. Hurd had a boat spade too 

But George did not see him. He saw 
Peter, and Peter saw George and leaped 
toward him. George fell on his face and 
rolled on his side and lifted the revolver 
and shot. 

Peter ducked and dodged; and sud- 
denly he screamed like a woman. Panic 
fear broke him down. He turned to run 
aft toward the companion, squalling as 
he ran. 

George thumbed back the hammer of 
the revolver and shot again. Peter 
seemed to trip and fall, and he no longer 
screamed. George, lying on his side, his 
cheek against the deck, the revolver flat 
on the deck at his arm’s length. pulled 
the hammer and shot again and again. 

After a space, the hammer clicked on 
an empty cylinder. He could do nothing 
more. He rolled on his back and looked 
up: and then his eyes opened wide in 
clear recognition of what was about to 
happen to him. Hurd, the little Cockney, 
stood over him in silhouette, against the 
sky and the web of rigging. Hurd was 


lifting his boat spade to strike. He 
seemed to stand there motionless; and 
time had stopped, and instants were 


eternal. 
Behind Hurd—George could see him 


under Hurd'’s upraised arms — Willie 
Leeper was holding upraised a heavy 
cleaver. Before Hurd’s spade stopped 
going up for the downward blow at 


George, the cleaver, already lifted. be- 
gan to descend. It came slowly against 
Hurd’s neck, on the side under the ear, 
at an angle inward. The broad keen 
blade went far in and in. 

The spade in Hurd’s hands dropped to 
the deck. The blade of it brushed 
against George's side, and stuck in the 
planking; and the spade stood erect for 
u moment, and then fell over sidewise 
as the blade for lack of any deep hold, 
broke out of the planking. The handle 
fell across George’s body. 

Hurd fell the other way, making chok- 
ing sounds. Willie Leeper looked down 
at him. Willie said in a piping, thin voice 
to Hurd dying on the deck: 

“There, drat ye!” 

George laughed. That was funny. He 
had never heard Willie speak before. 


LT 
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Willie had a thin, squeaking voice that 
was completely aosurd. 

Then he forgot Willie, for here wa 
Mary. George rolled his head sidewise 
to look at Peter lying on the deck aft: 
but Peter had not moved, so everything 
was all right. 

He told her so. He said carefully 
“Everything’s all right, Mary.” He tried 
to nod, to reassure her. “It’s all right 
Mary,” he repeated. 

She said fiercely: ““Hush! Oh, my brave 
dear!” 

‘It’s all right,” he insisted, and smiled. 
Something was running out of him. His 
jife. It was running out through his arm, 
fast; but he must be sure Mary under- 
stood, so that she would be happy, after- 
ward. 

He tried to tell her that he knew she 
loved Richard, that he knew she and 
Richard were fine, that it was all right, 
that she was not to feel badly about him, 
or about anything. 

But so much of him had already run out 
that there was not enough of him left 
to say what he wished to say; and while 
he lay happy in Mary’s arms, the rest 
ran out in a dwindling little stream. 


N A DAY almost four months later, 
under all sail, the Venturer moved 


serenely upon a_white-capped sea. 
Richard had for the moment gone be- 


low. Mat Forbes was aft, Tommy Han- 
line proudly taking a turn at the wheel. 
Corkran and Mary stood together by the 
starboard rail amidship; and the parrot 
nibbled at Corkran’s ear, and whispered 
wheedlingly. 

Mary nodded, dreaming. “We've been 
a long time shipmates, Mr. Corkran.” 

“Aye, ma’am, since the day you came 
aboard at Honolulu. And I was ship- 
mates with himself before that.” His 
eyes were warm. “There was a fine one! 
Oh, he was a sore trouble to himself, but 
fair and fine for all that. I loved that 
little man.” 

“So did L. And we were right, weren't 
we?” 

She said quietly: “In my arms, at the 
last, he kept telling me that everything 
was all right.” 

“Aye, he would. A man, that.” There 
was a movement aft and he looked that 
way. Richard had come on deck. Her 
eyes followed Corkran’s, and rested on 
Richard, and Corkran added quietly be- 
side her: “That was what himself meant, 
when he told you everything was right. 
I tell you, he knew.” 

“Did he, surely?” she asked. 

“Aye. He knew. When he told me we 
must go back, he paid the Cap’n a great 
compliment, ma’am; and yourself too. 
But you've deserved it, both of you.” 

She looked ut him for a long moment. 
“How have we deserved it?” she asked 
slowly. 

He smiled at her. “Has the Cap'n said 
yet one word to you of the thing you're 


both thinking every minute that you 
live?” 
“No, Corkran.” 
“Nor you to him, I'll be bound.” 
“No.” 
He touched her arm. “That's how 


you've deserved the way himself rated 


you. But—let you not wait too long, nor 
the Cap'n either. Himself would not 
want you to wait longer than a fair 


decent time; and that you've done.” And 
when she did not speak, he said quietly: 
“Be not uneasy, ma’am. If the Cap’n has 
not yet said his mind—and his heart 
he will.” 

She met his eyes honestly. smiling a 
little. “Yes,” she said. “I know he will. 
When we're home.” Her eyes were warm 


and deep. “I know what he will say, 
Corkran.” 

Richard came toward them, his eyes 
quickening on Mary as he drew near; 
but before he reached them, Big Pip 
called from the crosstrees: “Land ho, 


Cap'n!” Richard looked up, and Big Pip 
swung his arm to point. “Dead ahead!” 
he cried. 

A great shout rose, and went 
swarming into the rigging to for 
themselves the dim blue line on the hori- 
zon Corkran moved _ forward: but 
Richard looked at Mary and smiled. 
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A decorative note and a sign 
of efficient housekeeping 





4 
. HE smart, modern Old Dutch package, in its * 
Send for these Lovely Plaskon gleaming Plaskon forucr, ACA gi iit di ‘cora- 
OLD DUTCH WALL HOLDERS tive note to your kitchen and bathroom. This 
happy combination, too, distinguishes you as a 
eee vee eee een er ree practical and efficient» home-maker. *Save time 
green or blue. They add a lovely spot of color to any and steps—and your strength, as well—by keep- 
room. Easy to attach to wall or woodwork. Send 15c and ing Old Dutch w he re you nee di it, when you ne ed : 
one Old Dutch label for each holder wanted. it, in these lovely holders. 


For each holder please send 15c and the windmill picture from an Old Dutch is a modern, fast-acting, scratchless 
Old Dutch label [or complete label]. Check colors desired. cleanser because it’s made with Seismotite. 





BLUEQ IVORYO ORCHIDO GREEN O Its tiny, flaky particles clean with a swift 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. R60, Catiieminn wast ad : . 
Oe eS ee ecae squeegee”’ action, leaving porcelain, enamel, 
® am enclosing for each holder 1Se end the windmill ple- painted surfaces, pots and pans smooth, spotless 
ture from an Old Dutch label. and hygienically clean. 


* Send for your Plaskon holders today and start 
the Old Dutch “four-package” plan, one each 
Address $$$ - for your kitchen, bathroom, laundry and garage. 


te Prov. a wees teoted ong Aperegtd © A 
Offer good only in Canada and U. S. while present supply lasts T Vf, | Thatelaine Institute 
ane CLIL LA Prateiaine Sota 
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